








MONTHLY REVIEW, 


For JUNE, 1756. 





Art. LVI. 4 Supplement to the firft and fecond Volumes of the 
View of the Deiftical Writers. Containing Additions and 
Illuftrations relating to thofe Volumes. In feveral Letters to 
a Friend. Towhich is added, Reflections on the late Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and Ufe of Hiftory, as far 


as relates to the Holy Scriptures. ith a large Index to 
the three Volumes. By John Leland, D.D. 8vo. 5% 
B. Dod. 


E fhalltake up none of our reader’s time, nor of our 

own, in faying any thing of Dr. Leland’s charaéter 
as a writer, having fo frequently delivered our fentiments on 
this head ; but fhall proceed directly to give a fhort account 
of what is contained in this Supplement to his View of the 
Deiftical Writers ; a work which does him great honour, 
and will, we hope, do great fervice to the caufe of Chiifti- 
anity. 

What the Doétor fays in his Preface, with regard to the de- 
fign of this third volume, we fhall give in his own words, 
‘ As in the conclufion,’ fays he, ‘ of the fecond volume of 
© the View of ‘the Deifiical Writers, } teemed to have finifhed 
‘ the whole defign, I think myfelf obliged to give fome Ac~ 
‘ count to the Public, of the reafon of publifhing another 
* volume fo foon after the former. That which gave occafion 
* to it was this: Since the publication of the former volumes, 
* I have received fome Letters relating to the fubjeét of them, 
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which have put me upon reconfidering fome things in them, 
and making farther additions and illuftrations, which, | 
hope, may be of advantage to the main defign. I had alfo 
by me, as was hinted in the preface to the fecond volume, 
feveral obfervations, which were originally defigned to be 
inferted in that volume, but which were omitted, when J 
found it enlarged fo much beyond my expectation. Some 
friends were willing to have them publifhed.—Among the 
additions one relates to the Earl of Shafte/bury. Some 
Gentlemen, who are great admirers of that noble Au- 
thor, thought I had pufhed the charge againft him too 
far, efpecially on the head of Future Rewards and Pu- 
nifhments. This occafioned my reviewing that part of 
the firft volume, and adding to tne obfervations which had 
becn there made, and which, upon the moft impartial con- 
fideration, I have found no reafon to alter, or retract. An- 
other large addition relateth to the pamphlet intitled, Deifm 
‘ fairly flated, and fully vindicated, which fome thought was 
too flightly pafled over, in the firft volume of the View, 
and which is now, therefore, more fully confidered. There 
is alfo a confiderable addition relating to the Remarks I had 
made on Mr. Hume’s E//ay on Miracles.—I1 have added fome 
obfervations on thofe paflages in Mr. Hume’s Enguiry con- 
cerning the Principles of Morals, which feem detigned to 
caft a flur on the Evangelical Morality. Thefe are the moft 
confiderable additions. The reft are {maller pieces, and 
are, for the moft part, fuch as were originally defigned to 
have been inferted in the fecond volume, when it was firft 
publifhed ; to which feveral others, relating to both vo- 
umes, are now added. And the reader is directed, by pro- 
per references to the paflazes in the two preceding volumes, 
* to which they belong.’ 

Having thus given our Author’s own account of his defign, 
in this part of his work, we now proceed to a fhort view of 
thecontents. He introduces the firft Letter with telling us, 
that when he formed the defign of taking a View of the De- 
iftical Writers, he fixed it as a law to himfelf, to make a fair 
reprefentation, as far as he was able, of the fentiments of 
thofe writers, and not to pufh thecharge farther againft them 
than there appeated to be juft ground for. It is no {mall fa- 
tisfaction to him, he fays, that, except in a fingle inftance, 
he has heard no complaints, that the fentiments of the feve- 
ral Deiftical Writers, of whom fome account is given in the 
hiew, were not fairly and candidly reprefented. ‘The com- 
plaint that has been made, regards the Earl of Shajtef- 
° bury 5 
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bury; fome perfons, who profefs to be real friends to Chrifti- 
anity, thought the charge againft his Lordfhip was, in fome 
initances, carried too far.. This put the Doctor upon re- 
viling that part of his work which treats of this noble author, 
and, upon the moft impartial confideration, he declares, that 
he fees no reafon to retra&t any thing he had advanced, 
~The account given of Lord Shaftefbury’s fentiments with 
regard to Future Rewards and Punifhments, is that part. of 
our Author’s obfervations which has been particularly except- 
ed againit, It has been urged, that the noble author’s defign 
i =H he has written on this fubject, was not to infinuate, 
that we ought.not to be influenced by a regard to future ree 
wards and punidhments, the ufefulnefs of which he plainly 
acknowleges ; but only to fhew, that it is wrong to be aéted 
merely by a view to the reward, or by a fear of the punifh- 
ment, without any real inward love to virtue, or any real 
hatred and abhorrence of vice, 

If his Lordthip had faid no more than this, our’Author ob- 
ferves, he would have faid no more than every real friend te 

hriftianity will allow; though in this cafe there would ftill 
be great reafon to complain of his Lordfhip’s having made a 
very unfair reprefentation,of the fenfe of thofe Divines, who 
think it neceflary to urge the motives drawn from future ree 
wards and punifhments, 

‘ It is true,’ continues he, ‘ that if the belief of future ree 
* tributions fhould have no other effect, than the putting fome 
‘ reftraint upon men’s outward evil actions, and regulating 
‘ their external behaviour, even this would be of great ad- 
* vantage to the community: but this is far from being the 
‘ only or principal thing intended. Thofe certainly muft 
‘ know little of the nature and tendency of the Chriftian re- 
‘ ligion, who fhould endeavour to perfuade themfelves, or 
‘ others, that though a man had a real love of vice in his 
‘ heart, and only abftained from fome outward vicious prac- 
‘ tices, for fear of punifhment, and though he had gh in- 
‘ ward averfion to true goodnefs and virtue, and only per- 
* formed fome outward acts that had a fair appearance ; thts 
* alone would denominate him a good man, and intitle him 
* tothe future reward. For this were to fuppofe, that though 
* he were really a vicious and bad man, without that purity 
* and fincerity of heart on which the fcriptures lay fo great a 
* ftrefs, yet the practifing fome external ats of obedience, 
* deftitute of all true goodnefs, and of virtuous affections, 
* would intitle him to the favour of God, and to that eternal 
* happinefs which is promifed in the Gofpe). If any perfons 
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fhould teach this, I would readily join with his Lordfhip 
in condemning them. But he hath not contented himfelf 
with ftriking at the fuppofed wrong fentiments of Divines, 
whom he loves, on all occafions, to expofe. ‘Tohere are fe. 
veral paflages in his Lordfhip’s writings which appear to be 
directly intended to reprefent the irififting fo much as is done 
in the Gofpel, upon the eternal rewards and punifhments of 
a future ftate, as having a bad influence on the moral tem- 
per; and particularly as tending to ftrengthen an inordinate 
felifhnefs, and to diminifh the affeétions towards public 

ood, and to make men neglect what they owe to their 
friends, and to their country. He plainly intimates the 
difadvantages accruing to virtue from the having zn/inite re- 
wards in view, and that, in that cafe, the common and natu. 
ral motives to goodne/s are apt to be negleéted, and lofe much by 
difufe. He reprefents the being influenced by a regard’ to 
future rewards and punifhments, as, at beft, di/ngenuous, 
fervile, and of the flavifh kind; and to this he oppofes 4 
liberal fervice, and the principle of love, and the loving God 
and virtue for God and virtue’s fake: (Charac. vol. II. p. 
271, &c.) and accordingly he determines that thofe duties, 
to which men are carried without any view to fuch rewards, 
are, for that reafon, more noble and excellent, and argue a 
higher degree of virtue. If the cafe really were as his Lord- 
fhip is pleafed to reprefent it. it muft certainly give a very 
difadvantageous idea of Chriftianity ; as if the infifting up- 
on thofe moft important motives drawn from a future eter- 
nal world, which our Saviour came to fet in the ftrongeft 
light, tended to introduce and cherifh a wrong temper of 
mind, narrow and felftfh, difingenuous and fervile, to weak- 
en our benevolent affections, both public and private, and 
to take us off from the duties and offices of the civil and 
focial life. At that rate it could not be faid that the Gofpel 
is a friend to fociety and to mankind: and inftead of pro- 
moting the practice of true virtue, it would rather derogate 
from it, and degrade it from its proper dignity and excel- 
lence. It was therefore neceflary to fhew, as ] endeavoured 
to do, in my obfervations on Lord Shaftefbury’s writings, 
that this is far from being a juft reprefentation of the na- 
ture and tendency of the Chriftian doétrine of future re- 
wards and punifhments. The moft noble and extenfive be- 
nevolence, exerting itfelf in all proper effects and inftances, 
in oppofition to a narrow felfith difpofition, is what Chrifti- 
anity every where recommendeth and inforceth in the moft 
engaging manner; and it is its peculiar advantage, that it 
¢ carricth 
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¢ carrieth our views to a better ftate, where the benevolence 
‘ which is now begun fhall be completed, and {hall be exer- 
‘ cifed in a more enlarged fphere, and extend to a nobler fo- 
‘ ciety. And can the hope of this poffibly tend to diminifh 
‘ our benevolence, or muft it not rather heighten and im- 
< prove it? When aman hath a firm and fteady perfuafion, 
‘ that the Supreme Being will reward his perfevering conftan- 
‘ cy in a virtuous courfe with everlafting felicity, this, inftead 
‘ of weakening his inward affection to virtue, and his moral 
‘ fenfe of its worth and excellency, muit, in the nature of 
‘things, greatly confirm and eftablifh it. There is, there- 
‘ fore, an entire confiftency between the loving virtue, for 
¢.its own fake, i. e. as His Lordfhip explains it, -decaufe it is 
‘ amiable in it/elf, and the being animated to the purfuit and 
‘ practice of it by fuch rewards as the Gofpel propofeth. For 
‘ it never appeareth more excellent and lovely, than when it 
‘ is. confidered as recommending us to the favour and appro- 
‘ bation of him whois the fupreme original goodnefs and ex- 
‘ cellence, and as preparing us for a complete happinefs in a 
¢ future ftate, where it fhall be raifed to the higheft degree of 
‘ beauty and perfeétion. In like manner it muft mightily 
‘ ftrengthen our abhorrence of vice, and our fenfe of its tur- 
‘ pitude and malignity, to confider it as not only at prefent 
€ injurious and difgraceful to our nature, but as an oppofition 
‘ to the will and Jaw of the moft wife and righteous Gover- 
‘ nor of the world, who will, in a future ftate of retributi- 
© ons, infli€@t awful punifhments upon thofe who now obtti- 
‘ nately perfift in a prefumptuous courfe of vice and wicked- 
* nefs. 

‘ It appeareth to me, upon confidering and comparing what 
© hath been produced out of Lord Shaftefbury’s writings, that 
‘ though his Lordfhip’s good fenfe would not allow him abfo- 
‘ Jutely to deny the ufefulnefs of believing future retributions ; 
‘ yethe hath, in effect, endeavoured, on feveral occafions, 
© to caft a flur upon Chriftianity, for propofing and infifting 
‘upon what he calls infinite rewards; and thus hath attempt- 
‘ edto turn that to its difadvantage whi-h is its greateft glory, 
‘ viz. its fetting the important retributions of a future ftate 
‘ in the cleareft and ftrongeft light, and teaching us to raife 
* our affections and views to things invifible and eternal. His 
‘ Lordfhip hath, upon the moft careful and diligent revifal of 
* his works, fuftered thofe obnoxious paflages {till to conti- 
* nue there. Nor will any man wonder at this, who confi- 
* dereth the defign and tendency of many other paflages in 
* his writings: that he hath taken occafion to ridicule the {pi- 
Hh 3 « rit 
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ritof prophecy, and to burle{que feveral paflages of Holy 
Writ: that he hath reprefented the Scriptures as abfolutely 
uncertain, and the inportant facts by which Chriftianity is 
attelted, as nct to be depended upon: that he hath infinu- 
ated injurious reflectioas upon the character and intentions 
of the bleffed Founder of our holy religion: that he hath 
reprefented our faith in the Gofpel as haying no other foun- 
dation than the authority of the ftate; and hath hinted, 
that it could hardly have ftood the teft of gdicule, and even 
of Bartholomew-fair drollery, had it been applied to it at 
its firft appearance.’ 

Our Author, in the remaining part of this Letter, 
thakes fome peértirient reflections on Lord Shaftefbury’s 
celebrated Inquiry concerning Virtue; and introduces his 
fecond Letter with an account of Coljins’s Difcourfe of Free- 
thinking ; particularly of the French tranflation of it, carried 
on under Mr. Collins’s own eye, and printed at the Hague in 
3714, though it bears London in the title-page. © In this 
© tranflation feveral matérial alterations are made, 2nd a dif- 
ferent turn is given to feveral paflages, from what was in Mr, 
Collins’s original Enclifh. This is plainly done with a view 
to evade the charges which had been brought ag:inft him by 
Dr. Bently, under the character of Philelutherus Lipfienfis ; 
fome of which charges, that bore very properly againft 
Mr. Collins’s book as it was firft publifhed, will appear im- 
pertinent to thofe that judge only by this tranflation. But 
care is taken not to give the leaft notice of thefe altc:ations 
to the reader, upon whom it is made to pafs for a faithful 
verfion of the original. All thisis clearly fhewn by the au- 
thot of the French tranflation of Dr. Bently’s Remarks on the 
Difcourfe of Free-Thinking, which was printed at Amfter- 
dam in 38, under the title of Friponnerie Laique des pre- 
tendus Efprits forts d Angleterre. The Lay-Craft of the pre- 
tended Free-Thinkers of England. ‘This Gentleman, Mr. De 
la Chapelle, has made it appear, that Mr. Collins, and his 
tranflator, who acted under his direétion, have been guilty 
of palpable falfifications and frauds, which ill became one 
who had, in that very book, raifed fuch a loud outcry a- 
gainft the Clergy, for corrupting and mangling of authors, 
par for pious frauds in the tranflating and publifhing of 
* books.’ 

Our Author obferves here, that it would be hard to 
produce any perfons whatfoever, who are chargeable with 
more unfair and fraudulent management in their quotations, 
in curtailing, adding to, or altering, the paflages they cite, oF 
| taxing 
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taking them out of their connection, and making them fpeak 
directly contrary to the fentiments of the authors, than the 
Deiftical writers are. It is well known, he fays, that they 
affect frequently to quote Chriftian Divines ; but they feldom 
do it fairly, and often wilfully mifreprefent, and pervert their 
meaning: many glaring inftances of which might be produced 
out of the writings of the moft eminent Deiftical authors; if 
any man fhould think it wofth his while to make a collection 
tothispurpofe. , 

The Doétor proceeds to make fome fhort obfervations on 
Mr. Chubb’s Po/fhumous Works, and then enters on a diftin& 
gxamination of a pamphlet intitled, Dei/m fairly frated, 
which was very flightly paffed over in the firft volume of the 
View of the Deiftical Writers. His third Letter contains fome 
farther illuftrations of what he had offered in his Remarks on 
Mr. Hume’s Effay on Miracles; and his fourth, fome addi- 
tional Obfervations relating to the Abbé de Paris, and the 
miracles attributed to him ; together with Reflections on fome 


paflazes in Mr. Hume’s Enquiry concerning the Principles of 


Morals, which feem to be intended to expofe Chriftianity. _ 

In the fourth Letter of his fecond volume, our Author had 
obferved, that the high opinion the people had conceived of 
the Abbe’s extraordinary fanctity, tended very much to raife 
their expectations of miracles to be wrought at his tomb, and 
by his interceffion. Now if we enquire whence this opinion 
of his extraordinary fanétity arofe, and upon what it was 
founded, we fhall find it, the Doétor fays, to have been prin- 
cipally owing to the exceffive aufterities in which he exercifed 
himfelf for feveral years ; of which, therefore, and of fome re- 
markable things in his life and character, he thinks it proper 
to give fome account. The particulars he mentions, are fet 
forth at large by the learned Mofheim, in a Differtation 
on the Miracles of the Abbé de Paris, intitled, Inguifitio in 
veritatem miraculorum Francifci de Paris Se@culi nofiri thaume- 
turgi, which is faithfully taken from thofe who hold him in 
the greateft admiration, the Janfeniftical writers ; from whofe 
accounts it fufficiently appears, that his whole life, and efpe- 
cially the latter part of it, was one continued fcene of the 
moft abfurd fuperftition, and which he carried to an excels 
that may be thought to border upon madnefs. 

© He was the eldeft fon,’ weare told, * of an ancient, rich, 
* and honourable family, and therefore born to an opulent 
* fortune: though his father, when he faw his turn of mind, 
* very prudently left him but a part of it, and that in the 
* hands, and under the care of his younger brother. But 
Hh 4 § though 
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though he ftill had an ample provifion made for him, he 
voluntarily deprived himfelf of all the conveniencies, and 
even the neceflaries of life. He chofe one obfcure hole or 
cottage, after another, to live in, and often mixed with 
beggars, whom he refembled fo much in his cuftoms, for- 
did and tattered garb, and whole manner of his life, that 
he was fometimes taken for one, and was never better plea- 
fed, than when this expofed him in the ftreets and ways ta 
derifion and contempt. Poverty was what he fo much af- 
fected, that though he applied to his brother for what his 
father had left him, yet that he might not have the appear~ 
ance of being rich, he chofe not-to take it as what was le 
gally due to him, but to fupplicate for it in the humble 
terms, as for an alms freely beftowed upon a miferable ob- 
- jeét that had nothing of hisown, And yet afterwards, in his 
aft will, he difpofed of it as his own, to various ufes, as he 
thought fit, efpecially for the benefit of thofe who had been ) 
fufferers for the Janfenift caufe. For feveral of the laft years 
of his life, he feemed to make it his bufinefs to contrive 
ways to weaken, harrafs, and torment his body, and 
thereby haften his own death. Whuilft he gave away hisin- 
come tcythe poor, he himielf voluntarily endured all the evils 
and hardfhips which attend the extremity of want and po- 
verty. Mean and wretched was his garb ; black bread, wa- 
ter, and herbs, but without oil, falt, or vinegar, or any 
thing to give them favour, was his only fuftenance, and that 
but once aday. He lay upon the ground, and was worn 
away with continual watching. After his death were found 
his hair fhirt, aniron crofs, a girdle, ftomacher, and brace- 
lets, of the fame metal, all beftuck with fharp points, 
Thefe were the inftruments of penance, with which he was 
wont to chaftife himfelf, the plain marks of which he bore 
in his body. By fuch acourfe he brought himfelf not only 
into great weaknefs of body, but into diforders of mind ; 
and this, which was the natural effeét of his manner of liv- 
ing, heattributed to the influence of the devil, whom God 
had, in juft judgment, permitted to punifh him for his fins. 
And in enquiring into the caufes of the divine difpleafure, 
he fixed upon this, that he had ftill too great a love for hu- 
man learning and knowlege, and therefore from thence 
forth did all he could to diveft himfelf of it, and would have 
fold his well furnifhed library, if he had not been prevented 
by fome of his friends, whofe intereft it was to preferve it. 
For two years together he refufed tocome to the holy fuppers 
under pretence that it was not lawful for him to come, God 
: * having 
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‘ having required him to abftain from it: and it was with 
¢ great difficulty that he was brought to it at laft, by the 
‘ threatnings, and even reproaches, of hisConfeffor. Final- 
¢ ly, that no kind of mifery might be re to him, he 
¢ chofe for his companion to dwell with him in his cottage, a 
¢ man that was looked upon to be crazy, and who treated him 
¢ in the moft injurious manner. He did all he could to hide him- 
‘ felf from his friends in one forry cottage after another ; and 
¢ about a month before his death fixed himfelf in a hut in the 
‘ corner of a garden, expofed to the fun and wind. When 
‘ by fuch feverities he had brought himfelf into an univerfal 
‘ bad habit of body, and it was vifible to his friends, that if 
¢ he continued in that courfe he could not long fupport under 
‘ it, a phyfician was called in, who only defired him to re- 
move to a more commodious habitation, to allow himfelf 
more fleep, and a better diet, and efpecially to take nou- 
rifhing broths for reftoring his enfeebled conftitution. But 
all the perfuafions of his phyfician, confeflor, and of his 
friends, and the tears of an only brother, could not prevail 
on him to follow an advice fo reafonable and praéticable ; 
though he was aflured, that if he ufed that method, there 
was great hope of his recovery, and that his life could not 
be preferved without it. And when, at laft, to fatisfy their 
importunity, he feemed fo far to comply, as to be willing 
to take fome broth, it was only an appearance of comply- 
ing, for he took care to give fuch orders to the perfon who 
was to prepare it for him, that it really yielded little or no 
nourifhment. ‘“FPhus it was manifeft that he had determined 
to haften, as much asin him lay, his own death. And ac- 
cordingly he told his confeffor, that this life had nothing in 
itto make it worth a Chriftian’s care to preferve it. His 
friends acknowlege that his death was the effect of the almoft 
incredtble aufterities that he exercifed during the laft four years 
of bis life. His great admirer, the Abbé d’Asfeld, teftifies, 
that he heard him declare it as his purpofe, to yield himfelf 
a flow facrifice to divine juftice. And this his extraordinary 
courfe of aufterities, together with the zeal he exprefled to 
the very laft for the Janfenift caufe, which he fhewed alfo 
by the difpofitions he made in his will, as well as by his ap- 
pealing, as with his dying breath, to a future general Coun- 
cil againft the Conftitution Unigenitus, procured him fo ex- 
traordinary a reputation, that he has pafled for one of the 
greateft Saints that ever appeared in the Chriftian church, 
§ No fooner was he dead, but an innumerable multitude of 
* people'ran: to his cotpfe, fome of whom kifled his feet, 
” | © others 
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-others cut off part of his hair, as a remedy againft all man- 
ner Of evil; others brought books er bits of cloth to touch 
his body, as believing it filled with a divine virtue. Thus 
were they prepared to believe and expect the moft wonderful - 
things. 
© Whofoever impartially confiders the feveral things that 
have been mentioned, will not think the learned Mo. 
fheim in the wrong, when he pronounceth, that it cannot, 
in confiftency with reafon, be fuppofed, that God fhould 
extraordinarily interpofe by his own divine power, to do 
honour to the bones and ithes of a man weak and fuperfti- 
tious toa degree of folly, and who was knowingly and wil- 
fully acceffory to his own death. In vain do his admirers, 
as he himfelf had done, extol his thus deftroying him- 
felf, as an offering up himfelf a voluntary facrifice to divine 
juftice. If aman fhould, under the fame pretence, difpatch 
himfelf' at once, with a piftol or poniard, would this be 
thought a proper juftification of his conduct? And yet I 
fee not why the pretence might not as well hold in the one 
cafe as in the other ; fince it makes no great difference, whe- 
ther the death was fwifter or flower, provided it was brought 
on with a deliberate intention and defign. How different is 
this from the beautiful and noble idea of piety and virtue 
which the gofpel furnifhes us with, and from the perfect 
pattern of moral excellence, which is fet us by our blefled 
© Saviour himfelf, in his own holy life and practice ?” 

_ The Doétor’s farther reflections on this head naturally lead 
him to what is the bufinefs of the remaining part of his fourth 

Letter, viz. to vindicate the Evangelical Morality againft the 
objections of Mr. Hume, who, in his Enguiry concerning the 
Principles of Morals, (p. 174.) obferves, ‘* that Celibacy, 
“¢ Faiting, Penance, Mortification, Self-denial, Humility, 
“¢ Solitude, and the whole train of monkifh virtues, are eve- 
‘* ry-where rejected by mem of fenfe, becaufe they ferve no 
«© manner of purpofe. ‘They neither advance a man’s for- 
“€ tune in the world, nor render him a more valuable mem- 
“¢ ber of fociety, neither qualify him for the entertainment of 
“© company, nor increafe his power of felf-enjoyment.—On 
‘“¢ the contrary, they crofs al] thefe defirable ends, ftupify the 
“© underftanding, and harden the heart, obfcure the fancy, 
“* and four the temper.” In his own theory. of morals, he 
tells us, virtue is reprefented in all her engaging charms ; 
nothing appears but gentlencfs, humanity, beneficence, 

affability, nay, even at proper intervals, play, ee 
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and- gaiety. “¢ She talks not of. ufelefs dufterities and rigours, 
« fufferance and felf-denial,” &c. p. 188. 

This, our Author thinks,’ is certainly defigned to taft a fl 
tipon the Gofpel fchemie of fitorality, and obfervés, in gene- 
fal, that a fcheme of morals, which includes play, froliz, ahd 
gaidty, avd has nothing to do with /2/f-denial, mortification, 
and fifferance, will; no doubt, be very agreeable to many iri 
this gay and frolicfomée age. Hé does not content himfelf, 
however, with general reflections, but examines, diftinétly, 
what ground there is for Mr. Humie’s cenfures, as far as the 
Chriftian morals are concerned. With regard to Self-denial, 
he obferves, that our Saviour exprefly delames it of thofe who 
would approve themfelves his faithful difciples; and if we do 
not fuffer ourfelves to be frightned by the mere found of words, 
but confider what is really intended, it is, he fays, one of the 
moft ufeful leffons of morality, and a neceflary ingredient in a 
truly excellent and virtuous character. 

© One thing intended in this Self-denial,’ continues he, ¢ is 
¢ the reftraining and governing our appetites and paffions, and 
‘ keeping them within proper bounds, and in adue fubjection 
‘to the higher powers of Reafon and Confcience. And this 
‘ is certainly an important part of felf-government and difci- 
¢ pline, is, undoubtedly, a noble attainment, and layeth the 
€ beft foundation for a folid tranquillity and fatisfaction of 
‘mind.—Without fome degree of felf-denial, nothing truly 
‘ great, noble, or generous, is to be atchieved or attained. 
¢* He that cannot bear to deny himfelf, upon proper occafions, 
¢ will never be of any great ufe either to himfelf of to others, 
© norcan make any progrefs ii the moft virtuous dnd excellent 
“endowments, or even in agreeablé qualitiés, and true po- 
© litenefs.’ 

\In reeard to Humility, our Author obferves, that, if right- 
ly underftood, it is one of the moft amiable virtues, and great- 
eft ornaments of human nature. True humility, he fays, 
does not abfolutely exclude all fenfe of our own good qualities 
andattainments ; but tempers the fenfe we have of them with 
ajuft conviGtion of our abfolute dependence upon God for 
every good thing we are poffefled of, and of our manifold 
fins, infirmities, and defects. Itis oppofed toa vain-glorious 
boafting and felf-fufficiency, and to fuch a high conceit of our 
abilities and merits, as puffs us up with a prefumptuous confi- 
dence in ourfelves and contempt of others, and which is, in- 
deed, one of the greateft hinderances to our progrefs in the 
moft excellent and worthy attainments: it manifefts itfelf to- 
. wards God, by an entire unreferved fubjection and refigna- 
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tion to his authority and will, by proper acknowlegements of 
our own unworthinefs before him, and a fenfe of our conti- 
nual dependence upon him, and conftant need of his gracious 
affiftance: it exprefles itfelf towards men, by caufing us to 
ield a due fubmiffion to our fuperiors, and to be affable and 
condefcending to our inferiors, courteous and obliging towards 
our equals, in honour preferring one another, as St. Paul ex- 
prefles it, and ready to bear with each other’s weaknefles and 
infirmities: in a word, it diffufes its kindly influence through 
the whole of our deportment, and all the offices of life ; and 
is fo amiable, fo engaging, fo neceflary to render a perfon 
agreeable, that no.ggap can hope to pleafe, who hath not, at 
leaft, the appearance of it.—The Doctor concludes the Let- 
ter with the following paflage. 
< But enough of Mr. Hume; who, if we may judge of 
him by his writings, will fcarce be charged with the fault of 
having carried humility to an excefs, A pity it is that he 
hathjyot made a better ufe of his abilities and talents, which 
might have laid a juft foundation for acquiring the praife he 
feems fo fond of, as well as rendered him really ufeful to the 
world, if he had been as induftrious to employ them in fery- 
ing and promoting the excellent caule of religion, as he hath 
unhappily been in endeavouring to weaken and expofe it.’ 
The fifth and fixth Letters, which are but fhort, contain 
fome additional remarks on Lord Bolingbroke. In the fe- 
venth, the Doctor fhews briefly the great importance of a 
careful education of children, and the bad effeéts of negleét- 
ingit- Ina poftfcript tothis Letter he makes very honourable 
mention of an ingenious and judicious book, entitled The 
Criterion, written by the Rev. Mr. Douglafs.* * The wor- 
‘ thy author,’ fays the Doétor, ‘ has made judicious obfer- 
vations upon Mr. Hume’s E/fay on Miracles, efpecially that 
partof it which relateth tothe miracles afcribed to the Abbé 
de Paris, which he has infifted on for an hundred pages to~ 
gether, And it is no {mall fatisfa€tion to me, that there is 
a perfe&t harmony between what this learned author has 
written on this fubjeét, and what I have publifhed in the 
fecond volume of the View, though neither of us knew of 
the other’s work.—As I have thought myfelf obliged to take 
notice of that part of this Gentleman’s book, which hath 
fo near a conneétion with the work in which I have been 
engaged ; fo itis but juft to obferve, that it is alfo, with 
regard to every other part of it, a learned and accurate per- 
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‘ formance ;—and it is with great pleafure I take this oppor- 
‘ tunity to acknowlege the merit of the learned author, and 
‘ the fervice he hath done to the Chriftian and Proteftant 
‘ caufe.’ 

In the eighth and laft Letter our worthy Author gives a ge- 
neral reprefentation of the ftate of things among us; obferves 
that the unaccountable eagernefs which has appeared of late in 
fpreading the principles of infidelity, is of very bad confe-. 
quence to the public; and fhews the tendency of -irreligion 
and vice, to bring mifery and ruin upon a people, both in the 
natural courfe of things, and by the juft judgments of God. 
Through the whole of this Letter, and, indeed, through the 
whole of the work, he fhews an earneft concern for the inte- 
refts of truth and virtue, and gives many proofs of that fim- 
plicity and uprightnefs of mind, which is fo amiable in itfelf, 
and which fo well becomes an advocate for the religion of 
Jefus.—May fuch ever defend thy caufe, OCurisTianity! 








Art. LVII. 4 Continuation of Mr. Hampton's Tranflation of 
Polybius. 


N_ our laft month’s Review we left Annibal blocked up in 
Agrigentum by the RomanConfulsPofthumius and Mami- 
ilius; and Hanne with the Carthaginian army encamped at the 
diftance of ten ftadia from the befiegers, who, together with the 
befieged, were in extream want of provifions. Things being in 
this fituation, both the Roman and Carthaginian Generals were 
obliged to venture on a battle, in which the Jatter was totally 
routed. The Romans, after the victory, neglecting to guard 
their camp, fuffered Annibal to'efcape out of the town with 

all his foreign troops. * 
The 


* Mr. Folard is very particular in his immediate and comparative 
obfervations on the fiege of Agrigentum. In his firft fe€tion he 
fhews, from the conduct of both Generals, that a fauic committed 
by a Commander, may poffibly be attended with falutary confe- 
quences to his army ; and that the moft prudent meafures will fome- 
times prove the caufe of our own deftruction. 

§ 2. He compares the affair of Agrigentum with that of Denain; 
accufes the Allies of great imprudence, and praifes Marfhal Villars 
for his excellent defign and conduét in furprifing the enemies camp, 
and by that means catting off their communication with their ma- 
gazines. If, fays he, the Allies had behaved better on this occa- 
fion, they might have held out till the arrival of Prince Eugene, 
who was advancing to relieve them with incredible expedition. 
Even 
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The Romans, elated with this fuccefs, formed a defign of 
oppofing the Carthaginians by fea. ‘¢ In this defign,” fays Po. 
lybius, * we may obferve a moft confpicuous proof of that 
© bold and daring fpirit which is peculiar to the Romans; 
¢ who, tho’ deftitute of all the means that fuch an enterprize 
© required, and before they had even gained the leaft degree 
© of knowlege or experience in maritime affairs,* could at 

* once 


Even after their defeat at Denain, they were by no means under'a 
neceflity of raifing the fiege of Landrecy: Bruffels might have fap. 
plied them with provifions 

§ 3. Mr. Folard, in this fe&tion, enquires whether the French, 
after their victory at Dénain, purfued their advantage as far as they 
might have done. He is of opinion, that they might, with great 
m4 have fuprized Aire, Saint Venant, Bethune, and Douai; the 
garrifons in each of thefe places being very inconfiderable. 
~ §4. Moft fortified towns have been loft for want of provifions; - 
zo no means fufficient to enable them to hold out a few months 
sw€¥, may poflibly be blocked up, and therefore fhould be {upplied 
with provifions for a year. 

§ 5. The Order of Battle of the Romans and Carthaginians. before 
Agrigentum. The ground covered by each army. The viGory of the 
Romans. Mr. Folard grounds bis obfervations on thefe matters 
merely on conjectures formed from the fituation of the two armies, 

§ 6. The Romans were unpardonably negligent in fuffering An- 
pibal to efcape with the garrifon. Hiftory furnifhes us with many 
inflances of thiskind. Animadverfions on thofe Generals who have 
noe generality enough to participate the glory of an adlion with 
thofe from whom they received the projett. 

§7. Inthis feétion he fhews, that it is prudent to block up rather 
than befiege places of great extent; that it is imprudent to depend 
on convoys with fubfiftance from neighbouring cities; that, in imi- 
tation of Czfar before Alexia, the camp ought to be well provided 
with every thing neceffary. If, fays he, at the fiege of Arras, in 
1640, the Infant of Spain had acted as he ought to have done, in 
cutting off the communication of the French army with their mae 
gazines, they would foon have been obliged ignominioufly to raile, 
their fiege. 

* Our Author, in his third book, feems to have forgotten what 
he had faid in this place, concerning the ignorance of the Ro- 
mans in maritime affairs. There he mentions fome very ancient 
treaties between them and the Carthaginians. One of thefe trea- 
ties was concluded z50 years before the firft punic war, and an- 
other in 402, by which it appears, that the Romans not only 
traded by fea, but alfo, that they were concerned in piracy ; for 
Polybius, after having fpoken of fhipping in general, fpecifies fe- 
veral different kinds of veffels. If thefe were only merchant-fhips, 
what need of that diftinétion ? Fo — > 
We 
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‘ ence conceive, and carry into execution, fo vaft a projeét, 
‘ and make the firft trial of their forces againft the Carthagi- 
‘ nians, who had received from their anceftors the undifputed 
‘ fovereignty of the fea,’ 

In the irk naval battle the Roman fleet was commanded 
by Duilius, and that of the Carthaginians by Annibal, who 
was entirely defeated by the former, and was obliged to feek 
his fafety in fight, with the lofs of fifty of his fhips.* The 
Romans feem to owe this vittory to their Corvi,t firft invent- 
ed on this occafion, which were of confiderable ufe in board- 
ing the enemy’s fhips. 


We are of opinion that Polybius had not forgotten, in his third 
book, what he had faid in the firft; but that, in this place, he 
meant nothing more, than that the Romans had long neglected 
their fhipping, and were become ignorant in naval matters. 

* This victory, gained by Duilius, fo pleafed the Romans, that 
the honours he obtained were all as extraordinary as was his trie 
umph: he was the firft who triumphed after a naval victory. They 
erected alfo, on this occafion, that famous Columna Roftrata, which 
was dug up about the end of the fixteenth century. But the Senate 
extended their gratitude to this General yet farther. ‘They decreed 
to him and his poflerity, a kind of perpetual noéturnal triumph: 
for whenfoever he, or his defcendants, lapped with their friends, 
they had the privilege of being conduéted home by the light of 
flambeaux and the found of flutes. There are many authors who 
are of opinion, that Duilius anogated to himfelf this fingularity. 
Thofe who are defirous of enquiring farther into this matter, will 
find it amply difcoffed in Bayle’s Di€tionary. Nothing can be bet- 
ter calculated to excite emulation in the fubjeéts, than for Princes 
to continue their favours to the pofterity of thofe who have render- 
ed them any fingular fervice. The defcendants of Themiftocles, 
fays Plutarch, fix hundred years after the death of that great man, 
continued in poffeffion of certain honours which had been granted 
him by Artaxerxes King of Perfia. OLARD. 

All our young Gentlemen who have vifited Italy, muft remem- 
ber to have feen the famous Columna Roitrata mentioned above. 
It is a valuable piece of antiquity, on account of the infcription, 
which is a fine example of the Roman manner of writing in the early 
times of the Commonwealth. After this there were feveral others 
ereCted on fimilar occafions; particularly four by Auguttus, after 
the victory at AGium. To thefe Virgil alludes, 

Addam et navali furgentes re columnas. Geor. 3. 

+ Thofe who are defirous of farther information concerning this 
machine, will finda very curious and ampie enquiry into the inven- 
tion and ufe of all the various Corvi of the antients, in M. Folard’s 
Commentary on the firft book of Polybius. This fingle article is 
illutrated by no lefs than nine different plates 7 
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Two or three fucceeding years having produced nothing of 
great confequence, the Romans, determined to ftrike a decj- 
five blow, fend out a fleet of no lefs than three hundred and 
thirty decked fhips;* which, in their courfe towards Africa, 
are intercepted by a fuperior fleet of theenemy. An engage. 
ment enfues, in which the Romans are pr ey | victorious; 
yet not without the lofs of twenty-four of their fhips, which 
were funk in the action, together with thirty of the Carthagi- 
nians. Of the latter fixty-four were taken. 

The Romans having refitted their fleet, make a defcent up- 
on the coaft of Africa; where, by order of the Senate, Re- 
gulus is left with fifteen thoufand foot, five hundred horfe, 
and forty fhips, + the reft returning to Rome with the pri- 
foners and fpoil which they had taken in ravaging the coun- 
try f. 

Regulus 


* Thofe who are ignorant of the navigation of the antients, 
erroneoufly imagine, that their largeft fhips were confiderably in- 
ferior to our men of war; and that this fleet of three hundred 
and thirty fail, did not coft more labour and money, than eighty 
of our fhips of the line. I confefs, if we take our cannon into 
the account, that our naval armaments are much more expen- 
five: but we fhall find it otherwife, if we confider only the body 
of the fhip. Beyond doubt the Quiaqueremes of the antients con- 
tained more men than our firft rates. Thofe of which Polybius is 
fpeaking, were, in my opinion, no more than Biremes. The. 
whole ae fays he, confifled of one hundred and forty thoufand 
men, each vefiel containing three hundred rowers, and a hundred 
and twenty foldiers. If we may form any judgment from our own 
gallies, we cannot reckon lefs than five men to each oar. How 
altonifhingly powerful were thefe two Republics! A hundred and 
forty thoufand men in one fleet, and more than a hundred and fifty 
thoufand in the other. Fo arp. 

+ In this inftance, fays M. Folard, the Romans no more appear 
to be that wife people, fo diilinguifhed for their military prudence, 
and their obfervance of that excellent maxim in war, of doing no- 
thing by halves. What could induce them to leave fo inconfider- 
able an army, is beyond comprehenfion. 

{ Strange that Polybius fhould, in this place, have omitted one 
of the moft remarkable circumftances that ever was recorded! He 
certainly muft have heard of that monftrous ferpent which fo vali- 
antly difputed the paffage of ariver, againft the whole Roman. ar- 
my, confifting of a hundred and forty thoufand men. They had, 
indeed, at laft, the good fortune to kill it, by a ftone thrown from 
one of their engines: but the horrid ftench of the dead body ob- 
liged the victorious army to move theircamp. Livy feems to have 


been the inventor of this ridiculous ftory, or, at leaft, the firit Hifto- 
rian 
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Regulus continues wafting the country without oppofition, 
till, atlaft, the Carthaginians march to relieve the city of Adis ; 
and they encamp on the top of ahill, The Roman Gene- 
ral knowing this to be an improper fituation for their elephants 
and cavalry, attacked, and defeated them.* The Carthagi- 
nians feemed now bordering upon ruin ; when Regulus, fearing 
that another Conful might rob him of the gloryt of finifhing 
the war, fends offers of peace; but his terms are fo intoler- 
able, that the Carthaginians refolve to defend themfelves to 
the lait. It happened about this time that one Xantippus, 
a Lacedemonian, who was a {fkilful foldier, arrived at Car- 
thage. He convinced them, that their defeat was owing to 
the want of difvipline in their foldiers, and fkill in their 
Generals; that their chief ftrength confifting in elephants 


rian who had credulity enough to record it. In Livy it will not be 
thought furprifing, by thofe who know him; but that he fhould 
have been gravely copied by fo many fubfequent writers, is amazing. 
Of this number are Florus, Silius, Valerius Maximus,. Zonaras, 
Freinfhemius, with feveral of the moderns. Yet fo inconfiftently is 
this ftory related, that the mighty ferpent againft which the Confuls 
were obliged to employ their whole force, was no more than a hun- 
dred feet in length. 

* M. Folard’s obfervations on the battle of Adis are difpofed un- 
der the following heads. Po!ybius too concife in his account of this 
battle. ‘The importance of an Hiftorian’s knowing the fituation 
of places. Inutility of an army intending to relieve a town, if it 
remain inaétive, be it ever fo well pofted. Surprize of the Cartha- 
vinian camp by the Romans. A parallel furprize in the war of 
Alexandria. More glory to have in view two objeéts at the fame 
time. Parallel between the battle of Adis and that of Spire, by 
M. de Tallard. Faults of the Carthaginian Generals. We ought 
not to approach a place befieged, with a defign to relieve it, but by 
fume vigorous attempt. Relief of Douai. ‘The attack of camps. 
The qualities neceflary ina Commander in fuch actions. Cuftom 
of the antients to entrench their camp, better than the practice 
of the moderns The knowlege requifite in the General. Se- 
crecy. Precautions neceflary. Obfervations and cautions on the 
march, and in the battle. Order of battle. 

+ Regulus is afraid that another fhould, by making peace with 
the enemy, reap the fruits of his labour. A triumph was all he 
expected from his country. He was a Hero without avarice; a 
Hero that left to his foldiers that which moft Heroes gather for them- 
felves. Antiquity affords us two or three examples of this difinter= 
efted {pirit in great Generals; but from thofe down to Marthal 
Tallard, there is a void of, at leaft, two thoufand years. Foxtarp. 
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and cavalry, they ought ftudioufly to avoid the mountains, The 
Carthaginians gave him the command of their army, which 
he immediately conducted into the plains; where he engaged 
the Romans, of whom not above two thoufand efcaped ; the 
reft were all either killed or taken prifoners. Regulus him- 
felf fell into the hands of the enemy.* 

© How wide a field of refleCtion,’ fays Polybius, * is open- 
ed to us by this event: and what admirable leffons does it 
contain, for the good conduct of human life. In the fate 
of Regulus we may difcern how little confidence fhould be 
repofed in Fortune, efpecially when fhe flatters with the 
faireft hopes. For he, who a few days before beheld the 
miferable ftate to which the Carthaginians were reduced, 
without remorfe or pity, was now himfelf led captive by 
them; and forced to implore his fafety of thofe very ene- 
mies to whom he had fhewn no mercy. We may alfo re- 
mark in this event, the truth of that faying of Euripides; 
«© That one wife counfel is better than the ftrength of many.” 
© For here, the wifdom of one man defeated legions that were 
thought invincible; infufed new life into a people, whofe 
lofles had even almoft rendered them infenfible of mifery ; 
and faved their tottering State from ruin. Let the reader 
then take care to reap fome profit from thefe examples; and 
apply them to the improvement of his life and manners. 
For fince there are two fources only, from whence any real 
benefit can be derived, our own misfortunes, and thofe that 
have happened to other men; and fince the firft of thefe, 
though generally, perhaps, the moft effectual, is far more 
dangerous and painful than the other, it will always be the 
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* Not two of the Roman Hiftorians agree in their account of 
the death of Regulus, Appian tells us, that after his return from 
Rome, he was put into a tun driven full of nails, with the points 
mwards, which was rolled till heexpired. Cicero informs us, that 
he died of hunger; but, in his oration againft Pifo, he contraditts 
himfelf, by mentioning another kind of death. Horace fuppofes 
him to have fuffered torture. Sciebat gue sbi barbarus tortor pa- 
yaret. Florus fays, he was crucified: Crucis fubpplicio deformata 
majefias. But the opinion of Diodorus Siculus, which entirely 
contradicts all the former, feems the moft probable: The Romans, 
fays he, defeated the Carthaginians by fea, and took Boftar and 
Amilcar prifoners, who were afterwards delivered to the wife of 
Regulus, that the might exchangé them for her hofband: but Re- 
gulus dying in prifon, fhe, in her rage, ordered them both to be 
killed, and to exculpate herfelf, fpread a report that the Carthagi- 
nians had put her hufband to a cruel death, 
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¢ part of prudence to prefer the latter, which will alone en- 
¢ able us, at all times, to difcern whatever is fit and ufeful, 
¢ without any hazard or difquiet. And hence appears the ge- 
« nuine excellence of Hiftory; which, without expofing us to 
© the labour or the coft of fuffering, inftructs us how to form our 
‘ actions upon the trueft models, and to direct our judgment 
¢ right, in all the different circumftances of life.’ 

In the beginning of the next fummer the Romans put to fea, 
with a fleet of three hundred anu fifty fhips: and having met 
with, and engaged, the Carthaginians, they defeated them in 
the firft attack, and took a hundred and fourteen of their vef- 
fels : but, on the Camarinean coaft, the victors met with fo hor- 
rible a tempeft, that of four hundred and fixty-four fail, no more 
than eighty efcaped the fury of the waves. This misfortune 
was owing to the obftinacy of the Confuls; for the pilots had 
warned them not to fail along the exterior coaft of Sicily. 

The news of this difafter raifed the fpirits of the Carthagi- 
nians, who immediately fent Afdrubal to Sicily, with a confi- 
derable army, a hundred and forty elephants, and two hun- 
dred fhips. The Romans alfo, in three months time, fitted 
out a fleet of two hundred and twenty fail, under the coms 
mand of A. Atilius and Cn. Cornelius; who having taken 
the city of Panormus, returned toRome, ‘ 

Nothing of confequence was done on either fide, till the 

ear when Cecilius was left with part of the Roman army at 

Tcudiines in Sicily. Afdrubal, being informed of his fitua- 
tion, marches his army to the neighbourhood of that city, in 
hopes of tempting him to engage. ‘The Romans, fince their 
defeat in Africa, had conceived fo terrible an idea of the Car- 
thaginian elephants, that Cecilius, not chufing to venture a 
pitched battle, fent out his light armed men, with orders to 
dart their javelins at thofe huge animals, and to retire if 
too clofely prefled. ‘This defign was fo happily executed, 
that the elephants turned and trampled upon their own army : 
and Cecilius, in the midft of their confufion, fallying from 
the town, overthrew the enemy, and took all thofe animals 
of which the Roman foldiers had conceived fuch terrible ap- 
prehenfions. 

It was now the fourteenth year of the war, when the Ro- 
mans began the fiege of Lilybeum. Except this city and 
Drepanum, they were already poflefled of all the chief towns 
in Sicily. This fiege was carried on with furprifing intrepi- 
dity ; and the befieged continued their defence with no lefs 
courage and refolution. ‘ All-the methods,’ fays Polybius, 
* both of art and violence, were practifed in their turn by ei- 
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ther party. And when they had exhaufted the whole varie. 
ty of attacks and combats, and been preffed by every kind 
of diftrels and mifery, they did not at laft decline the con- 
teft thro’ wearinefs or weaknefs, as Fabius has affirmed ; 
but both fides ftill remained unyielding and unconquered, 
till the war was brought, by other means, to a conclufion, 
two years after. * 
« If weftop now,’ continues our Hiftorian, ‘ to make re- 
flections upon the conduét and various efforts of thefe two 
Republics, we may properly enough compare them with 
thofe generous and valiant birds, which, when they have 
fought fo long together that they are quite difabled from 
making any further ufe of their wings in the engagement, 
yet retaining ftill their courage, and exchanging mutual 
wounds, they at laft unite, by akind of inftinét, in a clofer 
combat, and maintain the fight together with their beaks, 
till the one or the other of them falls beneath his adverfary’s 
« ftroke.’ 

The Roman treafury being now entirely exhaufted, forte 
of the moft opulent among the citizens, at their own expence, 
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* The fiege of Lilybzum, fays M. Folard, is, beyond doubt, 
the mafter- piece of the art and capacity of the Romans. All thofe 
that are mentioned before the firit Punic War, in comparifon with 
this, deferve not the leaft attention. In this fiege, both Generals 
difplayed their intrepidity and fkill in the ftrongeft light. Here 
we fee every thing put in execution, the invention of which the 
moderns have arrogated to themfelves, viz. intrenchments, grand 
parallels, fubterraneous gallerie:, in fhort, every thing that we, or 
sather our fathers, have practifed ; for within acentury of the prefent 
time, we have feen nothing very extraordinary performed in the at- 
tack or defence of towns, except in the defence of Tortona, in 
1706. ‘The Generai who defended Lilybeum, after fuftaining va- 
rious aflaults, throws up an intrenchment in the interior part of the 
city, and maintains his poft to the very laft. Such kinds of de- 
fence werecommon among the antients. Our forefathers were alfo 
no firangers to them. By forefathers ¥ mean, all the nations in 
Europe about three hundred years ago. We cut our baftions when 
the enemy begins to batter, in breach, the body of the place. 
Would not any one from this imagine, that we intended to fuflain 
ap aflault? yet that happens to be the fartheft thing in our thoughts. 
The baftioned towers of Vauban are excellent things: but hitherto 
not one of thofe who have defended Landau, have made the leaf 
ule of them. 

M. Folard’s excellent Treatife on the attack and deferice of forti- 
fied towns, which the reader will find in the fecond volume of his 
Polybius, is chiefly founded on this important fiege, 
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&t out a fleet.of two hundred Quinqueremes, with which they 
ain a fignal victory, and oblige the Carthaginians to fend 
Ambafiadors to Rome, to treat of peace ; which was concluded 
on the following terms. ‘The Carthaginians were to relin- 
guith Sicily, to reftore the Roman prifoners without ranfom, 
and to pay a tribute of three thoufand two hundred talents of 
fijver. 
© Such,’ fays our Author, * was the end of the war of Si- 
cily, between the Carthaginians and the Romans; when it 
had continued for the courfe of twenty-four years, without 
any intermiffion. A war, the Jongeft in its duration, the 
leaft interrupted in its progrefs, and, upon the whole, the 
moft confiderable of any that we find in hiftory. For not 
to mention again the various combats, which have already 
cen recounted, in one naval battle only, which happened 
in this war, five hundred Quinqueremes were engaged toge- 
ther in action; and in a fecond, fcarce fewer than feven 
hundred. The Romans, in the courfe of the war, loft {e- 
ven hundred Quinqueremes, if we reckon thofe that were 
deftroyed by tempefts: the Carthaginians about five hun- 
dred. And now let thofe who have been accuftomed to 
contemplate with furprize, the naval preparations and en- 
gagements of Antigonus, Demetrius, and Ptolemy, let 
them, I fay, confider, whether the prefent war be not a 
{ubject far more worthy of their admiration and regard, 
For if wecarefully reflect upon the difference between thefe 
Quinqueremes, and the Trireme veflels that were made ufe 
of by the Perfians, in their expeditions againft the Greeks, 
and afterwards by the Lacedemonians and Athenians, in all 
their naval combats, it will very clearly appear, that no State 
or People ever brought fo great a force upon the fea, as thofe 
that were engaged in the war before us. From this view of 
things, we may alfo be convinced, that it was, by no means, 
an effect of chance or rafhnefs, as the Greeks foolifhly ima- 
gine, that the Romans had afterwards the boldnefs to at- 
tempt, as well as the power to reach, the conqueft of the 
whole known world; but, on the contrary, that having 
firft been trained in a courfe of great and important actions, 
and difciplined for fuch an undertaking, they built their pro- 
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profpect of fuccefs. * 

, Soon after the conclufian of the peace, both nati- 
ong were involved in the fame misfortune; and forced to 
employ their arms to quiet fome domeftic troubles. The‘ 
* were rajfed againtt the Romans by the Falifcti; who were 
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reduced, however, in the courfe of a féw days only, and 
their chief city taken. But the Carthaginians were engaged 
in a war of much greater moment, againft their mercenaries, 
and againft the Africans and Numidians, who joined in the 
revolt. A war, which in the progrefs of it, filled them 
with the greateit terrors and alarms, and threatened even 
the entire fubverfion of their State,’ 

This fedition tock its rife from the inaétivity of the Car- 
thaginiantroops. ‘ They were now fallen at once,’ fays Po. 
lybius, ‘ into a ftate of eafe and inactivity, from a courfe of 
‘ long fatigue and hardfhip: a ftate, which ought, by no 
© mcans, ever to be permitted among mercenary foldiers ; 
© and which is often, of itfelf, the principal and only caufe 
© of fedition.’ 

M. Folard’s obfervations on this fubjeét, we imagine, will 
be very acceptable to many of our readers; and, therefore, 
ceive the following tranflation of the whole. 

‘ The words of Polybius concerning the diforders which 
happened at Sicca, during the time that the foreign troops re- 
mained there, deferve attention; being of infinite impor- 
tance to all Princes, Republics, Minifters of State, and 
Generals, who neglect the difcipline and exercife of their 
troops in the time of peace. ‘They ought rather to redouble 
their care and attention. ‘* War, fays Thucydides, will af- 
*s fure us of repofe; but repofe is no fecurity againft war.” 
The firft is the bufinefs of our Generals, but the latter, 
that of our Prince and his Minitfters, 

‘ The fatal confequences of floth, and negligence of difci- 
pline, in the time of peace, never fail to fhew themfelves in the 
very firft campaign. Both officers and foldiers appear to be no 
longer the fame men that were employed in the preceding war, 
Fatigue and hardfhip are now become infupportable ; every 
thing appears to them with a new face, and they are entirely 
ignorant in the practice of camps and armies. Nothing re- 
mains with them but the foft remembrance of paft pleafures. 
The foldiers, Jefs culpable than their officers, whofe example 
they followed, are ready to fink under the unufual burthen of 
their military duties. And where is the remedy ? Can we 
always itt to find a Cefar, a Pyrrhus, a Zifcas, capable 
of metamorphofing thefe effeminate gentlemen, into regular, 
intrepid, and obedient troops? Is there any one now living 
who hath feen a prodigy of this kind? If, indeed, the peace 
happens not to have continued fo long, but that there are yet fol- 
diers living who have not entirely forgotten their ancient difci- 
pline, then the revival of that difcipline may be effected with- 
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out much trouble; but if aconfiderable number of years have 
patied fince the laft war, then will thofe brave veterans, who 
were the very foul of the regiments in which they grew old, 
be all dead, or difcharged as ufelefs, and left to curfe the day 
when they inlifted into the fervice: perhaps obliged to beg 
through the country they have faved ; for all nations do not 
provide for their invalids. Should there even chance to re- 
main an old experienced officer or two, amongft a number of 
young ignorant debauchees, they will be looked upon as trou- 
blefome old dotards, and their advice will, confequently, be dif- 
regarded. If, perchance, there are fome who have made a 
ftudy of their profeffion, yet, not having had the opportunity of 
practice, being few in number, without authority, and un- 
known at Court,—fo ineffectual will be their endeavours, that 
all they muft expect, is to be made the joke of thofe whofe 
conduct is fo oppofite to theirown. I do net mention this as 
a thing that may happen, but from daily experience. 

‘ Two thirds of the experienced Generals, deprefled by 
age, will be incapable of action: the reft, enervated by 
luxury and pleafure, without experience, without application, 
and, perhaps, with no uncommon talents, enter the field, at 
the head of foldiers like themfelves, againft an enemy that 
may poffibly have been lefs neglected. What will be the con- 
fequence, we may eafily conclude. 

‘ Tacitus informs us, that Caius, Governor of Syria, was 
fo exact in the performance of his duty, that, tho’ the Roman 
Empire enjoyed a profound peace, he did not neglect to keep 
his legions in conftant exercife, and to maintain the fpirit of 
their ancient difcipline, with as much care as if they had been 
actually engaged in war. It is with peace and war as with 
life and death; the farther we advance in peace, the nearer 
we appe®ach to a war. He deceives himielf who, in the en- 
joyment of the prefent, neglects the neceflary precautions 
which will put it out of the power of any future event to fur- 
prife him unawares, 

© Does it require much time to corrupt and enervate an 
army? The delights*of Capua are notorious in hiftory: yet 
this was no more than an affair of five months; but thofe five 
months were of worle confequence to the Carthaginians, than 
the battle of Cannz to the Baines. They loit in idlenefs 
and debauchery, all that they had acquired by their intrepidity 
and labour, Czfar was fo weil convinced of the neceffity of 
military difcipline, that he did not ceafe to exercife his troops 
even in the prefence of the enemy. Hirtius, in his African 
Ti 4 War, 
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War, tells us, that this great man, when he was encamped 
at Ruffina, did not neglect to exercife one part of his army, 
whilft the other was employed in the entrenchments. 

« How happens it that we do not imitate the antients? Ido 
not mean that we fhould be always encamped: they were, in- 
deed, in fome meafure obliged to it, as they had not a fufficient 
number of ftrong towns to keep the people in fubjection ; but 
what fhould hinder us from frequently forming camps in the 
fummer months, in which our General Officers themfelves 
might exercife their troops in the grand evolutions, which 
neither foldier nor officer can poffibly learn, but by frequent 
practice, By this means we fhould form an army fit for im- 
mediate execution. ‘Thefe camps fhould be frequently re- 
moved, that our foldiers may be made acquainted with the art 
of caftrametation. By this means it is that they mutt arrive 
at the great and beautiful in the military art. ‘Thus they will 
Jearn, from the firft view, to judge of hazardous or difadvant- 
agceous fituations: but for want of this, the greateft part of our 
officers, in the commencement of a war, know not where 
they are; they believe themfelves tranfported into another 
world: not having been accuftomed to duty, difcipline, and 
fubordination, every part of the fervice appears a hardfhip, 
and they become immediately diffatisfied with their fuperiors, 
This ought to convince us of the neceflity of keeping our 
troops in continual exerciie, not only with regard to the mi- 
nute, but great and general, evolutions; but this cannot, by’ 
any means, be effe¢ted, except in open countries; and hence 
the abfolute neceflity of forming annual camps.’—Thus far 
Mr. Forarp. We intend a further view of the ingenious 
Mr Hampton’s accurate and elegant performance. 
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ArT. LiV. Maxims, Charaéters, and Refieétions, Critical, 
Satyrical, aud Moral 8vo. 4s. ‘Sonfon. 





HE ingenious Author of this work, who, we are told, 

is a Gentleman of fome rank and, fortune, fecms ¢are- 

fully to have perufed that great Mi/cellany, (as he calls it) the 
living world. He difcovers a very extenfive knowlege of man- 
kind, and makes many curious, {triking, and fine reflections cn 
men and manners. His Characters are, feveral of them, ve- 
ry entertaining; drawn in a mafterly manner, and with pe- 
culiar delicacy of fentiment. “The Maxims, indeed, are not 
ranged under general heads, or difpofed in fuch a manner, un- 
lefs in fome few inftances, as to throw light upon each other 5 
but 
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but are, in a great meafure, wholly unconnected, and, in 
many places, very obfcure; which, perhaps, may be often 
unavoidable in works of this nature, where Truth is contracted 
into a narrow compafs. The Author makes frequent ufe 
of French words and phrafes, with which many readers will, 
no doubt, find great fault: of this he feems to have been fen- 
fible, and fpeakes of it, in his preface, in the following 
manner. 

¢ The reader will, here and there, detect me in the ufe of 
‘ words and expreffions that are wholly French ; but before 
‘ he cenfures me as guilty of either negligence or affectation, 
‘ Jet him try to findyan Englifh word or expreffion that in- 
‘ cludes, precifely, the fame idea; if he cannot, he muft 
‘ neceflarily acquit me; and if he can, I fhall envy him the 
© difcovery, and with it had been mine.’ 

It may be proper to lay before our readers the account he 
gives of his own work: * As to the fenfe,’ fays he, ¢ which 
© my maxims or characters contain, I offer it only, as 
‘ opinion, and would by no means be thought to impofe it 
‘ upon others. I neither expect, nor think I have reafon to 
‘ expect, that in every particular it will be univerfally receiv- 
‘ ed as true: men differ from men too much to fee objeéts in 
‘ the fame light, or draw the fame conclufions from the fame 
¢ principles. “Ihe reader will, however, I think, eafily fee 
¢ shat my thoughts are fuch as naturally arofe from the perufal 
‘ of that great Mifcellany the living World; and are not 
‘ contrived to fupport any favourite theory, which [had either 
¢ formed or adopted in a Library or a College ; and, there- 
¢ fore, before he concludes that fam miftaken, I hope he will 
« have recourfe to the fame fchool, and try me not by opinion 
¢ but experience, not by logic but by life, | 
« But as I know fome will charge me with error, I know 
alfo, that I cannot hope to pleafe all who admit my notions 
to be true. Iknow that our neighbours the French, are 
pleafed with a fententious and unconnected manner of writ- 
ing; andthat, in general, we are not. ‘Thecaufe of this 
difference of tafte between the two nations, fo eminent for 
genius and learning, I fhall nothere attempt toaffign, tho’, 
] think, that in fome degree it might eafily be done. 

* But that I might, as much as poffible, accommodate my- 
felf ‘to the tafte of my country, Ihave extended and ren- 
dered more explicit many of my fhort maxims, which, 
tho’ they reflected my own ideas to myfelf, might have 
wanted explanation to others. I have alfo added charaéters, 
which, in many inftances, have given me an a 
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not only of fhewing the reader the concatenation of ideas 
that has either fowed from, or produced my original max- Ye 
im, but alfo of attempting fome nicer touches of fentiment, .] 
fatire, or humour. I have alfo added fome fhort pieces of 
poetry, that are not quite foreign to my general defign, and 
fome few criticifms on received opinions, which did not ap- 
pear to me to be juft. 
¢ Sometimes the maxim is illuftrated but tn part, and fome- 
times, indeed, the maxim and character have no conneétj- 
on at all. The maxims themfelves are, in fome few in- 
ftances, ranged fo as to throw a light upon each othe, 
though in other inftances they are wholly unconnected ; and 
fometimes though they have a common relation to the fame 
fubject, are feparated by defign. It muft be left to the in- 
telligent reader to diftinguifh thefe particulars, and to fee the 
Author’s different view in the various and very different Parts 
of this work, 
© I doubt not but that my book has now many defects, and it 
willevery day have more; for {uch parts as allude to fafhions 
and cuftoms, muft neceflarily lole, not only their force and 
propriety, but even their meaning, as thofe fafhions and cuf- 
toms change and are forgotten; nay, the finer is a ftroke of 
fatire or humour, particularly if the expreffion be ironical, 
the fooner is it liable to be loft. The next winter may, 
»erhaps, render me unintelligible in fome parts, where I am 
now beit underftood ; even while [ am writing my fubjec& 
eludes me, and my labour may, in that refpect, perhaps, 
be compared to that of a painter who fhould attempt to de- 
lineate the figure of a cloud, which is every moment chang, 
ing itsfhape, and will in a fhort time totally difappear.’ 
We now proceed to give fome fhort {pecimens of the man- 
ner in which our Author has executed the different parts of 
his work, and fhall begin with his Characters, which are 
generally fuppofed to be portraits of perfons well known in 
the world. Whether this be fo or not, we cannot pretend to 
determine, nor is it a very material point: The following 
characters, whether copied from living originals or from plea- 
fant pictures in the fancy, are exquifitely touched. 
* CAMILLA is really what writers have fo often imagined, 
or rather fhe poffeifes a combination of delicacies, which 
they have feldom had minutenefs of virtue and tafte enough 
to conceive; to fay fhe is beautiful, fhe is accomplifhed, 
fhe is generous, fhe is tender, is talking in general, and it 
is the particular I would defcribe. In her perfon, fhe is almoft 
tall and almoft thin; graceful, commanding, and infpirng 
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¢ akind of tender refpect; the tone of her voice is melodi- 
¢ ous, and fhe can neither look nor move without exprefling 
¢ fomething to her advantage: poflefled of almoft every ex- 
¢ cellence fhe is unconfcious of any, and thus heightens them 
s all: fhe is modeft and diffident of her own opinion, yet al- 
¢ ways perfectly comprehends the fubject on which the gives 
‘jt, and fees the queftion in its true light ; fhe has neither 
¢ pride, prejudice, nor precipitancy, to mifguide her ; fhe is 
‘true, and therefore judges truly. If there are fubjects too 
‘ intricate, too complicated for the feminine fimplicity of her 
‘foul, her ignorance of them ferves only to difplay a new 
‘ beauty in her character, which refults from her acknow- 
¢ Jegeing, nay, perhaps, from her poflefling that very igno- 
‘rance. The great characteriftic of Camilla’s underftand- 
¢ ing is tafte; but when the fays moft upon a fubject, fhe ftill 
‘ fhews that fhe has much more to fay, and by this unwilling- 
¢ nefs to triumph fhe perfuadesthe more. With the moft re- 
¢ fined fentiment fhe poffefles the fofteft fenfibility, and it lives 
‘ and fpeaks in every feature of her face. Is Camilla melan- 
‘ choly? does fhe figh? every body is affected. ‘They en- 
‘ quire whether any misfortune has happened to Camilla; 
¢ they find that fhe fighed for the misfortune of another, and 
6 they are affected ftill more. Young, lovely, and high born, 
¢ Camilla graces every company, and heightens the brilliancy 
‘ of courts; wherever fhe appears, all others feem, by a na- 
¢ tural impulfe, to feel her fuperiority ; and yet, when fhe 
* converfes, fhe has the art of infpiring others with an eafe 
¢ which they never knew before: She joins to the moft fcru- 
¢ pulous politenefs the moft chearful gaity, free both from re- 
¢ ftraint and boldnefs; always gentle, yet never inferior; al- 
‘ ways unafluming, yet never in or aukward ; for fhame 
¢ and aukwardnefs are the effects of pride, which is too often 
$ mifcalled modefty ; nay, to the moft critical difcernment 
‘ fhe adds fomething of a blufhing timidity, which ferves but 
‘ to give a meaning and piquancy even to her looks, an ad- 
‘ mirable effect of true fuperiority ! by this filent unafiuming 
* merit, fhe over-awes the turbulent and the proud, and ftops 
* the torrent of that indecent, that over-bearing noife with 
¢ which inferior natures in fuperior ftations, overwhelm the 
 flavifh and the mean. Yes, all admire, and love, and-re- 
* verence Camilla. 
* You fee a character that you admire, and yeu think it 
§ perfect; do you therefore conclude, that every different 
¢ character is imperfeé&t? what, will you allow a variety of 
£ beauty, almoft equally ftriking, in the art of a Corregio, a 
| ; ¢ Guido, 
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Guido, and a Raphael, and refufe it to the infinity of ng. 
ture! how different from the lovely Camilla, is the be. 
loved Flora! in Camilla, nature has difplayed the beauty 
of exaét regularity, and the elegant foftnefs of female pro. 
priety. In Flora, fhe charms with a certain artlefs poig- 
nancy, a graceful negligence, and an uncontrouled yet 
blamelefs freedom. Flora has fomething — and pecu- 
liar about her, a charm which is not eafily defined; to know 
her and to love her is the fame thing, but you cannot know 
her by defcription. Her perfon is rather touching than ma. 
jeftic, her features more expreffive than regular, and her 
manner pleafes rather becaufe it is reftrained by no rule, 
than becaufe it is conformable to any that cuftom has efta. 
blifhed. Camilla puts you in mind of the moft perfe& mu- 
fic that can be compofed; Flora of the wild fweetnefs 
which is fometimes produced by the irregular play of the 
breeze upon the AZolian harp. Camilla reminds you of a 
lovely young Queen ; Flora, of her more lovely Maid of Ho- 
nour. In Camilla you admire the decency of the Graces; 
in Flora, the attractive fweetnefs of the Loves.  Artlefs 
fenfibility, wild native feminine gaity, and the moft touch- 
ing tendernefs of foul, are the ftrange characteriftics of 
Flora. Her countenance glows with youthful beauty, which 
all art feems rather to diminifh than increafe, rather to hide 
than adorn: and while Camilla charms you with the choice 
of her drefs, Flora enchants you by the negleét of hers, 
Thus different are the beauties which nature has manifefted 
in Camilla and Flora! ‘Yet while fhe has in this contra- 
riety fhewn the extent of her power to pleafe, fhe has alfg 
proved, that truth and virtue are always the fame. Gene- 
rofity and tendernefs are the firft principles in the minds of 
both favourites, and were never pofleffed in a higher degree 
than they are poflefled by Flora; fhe is juft as attentive to 
the interefts of others as fhe is negligent of her own, and 
though fhe could fubmit to any misfortune that could befal 
herfelf, yet fhe hardly knows how to bear the misfortunes of 
another. Thus does Flora unite the ftrongeft fenfibility 
and the moft lively gaiety, and both are expreffed with the 
moft bewitching mixture in her countenance. While Ca- 
milla infpires a reverence that keeps you at a refpectful, yet 
admiring, diftance, Flora excites the moft ardent, yet ele- 
rant, defire: Camilla reminds you of the dignity of hand 
‘lora of the attractive fenfibility of Califto: Camilla al- 
moft clevates you to the fenfibility of angels, Flora delights 
you with the loveheft ideaof woman.” =” " 
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Our Author remarks, that virtue pleafes more as nature 
than as virtue; and illuftrates this obfervation by the follow- 
ing Characters. 

‘ Phorbas,’ fays he, ‘ is poffeffed of almoft every good 
¢ quality ; he is rational, impartial, and confequential, even 
‘ to felf-condemnation. It is a rule with Phorbas, to do al- 
‘ ways what isright; he is virtuous, he is fo from principle, 
‘ and is univerfally approved. Phormio is noble, is gentle, 
‘ is generous ; he poflefles every amiable virtue, but he is fo 
‘ far from being confcious of any, or reflecting upon them as 
‘ virtues, that he practifes them only as the means of happi- 
¢ nefs, and they are fo far from being the effect of labour or 
¢ reftraint, that he would fuffer if he ever deviated from them; 
¢ his virtues, therefore, have a certain freedom, a certain 
‘ elegance, an inexpreffible charm of nature about them, 
¢ which to be admired needs only to be feen. He joins to the 
‘ greateft contempt of money, the greateft contempt of pro- 
‘ fufion, which often goes hand in hand with rapacity; nay 
¢ what would be profufion in another, is generofity and pro- 
‘ priety in Phormio; common rules are not the guides of un- 
€ common natures: Phormio loves pleafure, he underftands 
¢ it, he was formed for it, he enjoys it, and he infpires it: 
coldnefs and infenfibility, corrupt felfifhnefs and licentious 
depravity, he compels at once to perceive, to tafte, and to 
approve, thepure, the exalted, the refined ~. of which 
before they had neither relifh nor conception. Vice on the 
one fide, and vice on the other fide, is alhamed of its own 
‘ deformity. How amiable is Phormio! in his perfon manly 
* yet foft, and expreflive ; in his manners modeft, yet full of 
© tafteand fire; in his difpofition never weak, yet full of fen- 
‘ fibility: underftanding, enjoying, extracting the eflence, 
© the quinteffence of pleafure from every object of pleafure, 
© yet ys ftill more from the facrifice of it all to another. 
‘ Is his friend in diftrefs? he will with pleafure give up his 
© purfe to relieve him. In danger? he will with ftill more 
© pleafure expofe his perfon to defend him. How lovely! 
‘ how ftriking! and let me add, that Phormio is not only ju- 
© dicious and fenfible, but judicious and fenfible in the higheft 
© degree; the fame principle that led his tafte to the precifion 
* of every pleafure, feems to have directed his underftanding 
* to that of every truth and every elegance. ‘Thus was Phor-~ 
* mio happily formed, as if nature had for once infufed a fu- 
* perior fpirit to fhew man the amiablenefs and the felicity of 
€ that virtue which is her own gift. Phorbas looked up to 
* Phormio, and faw that he was made to be virtuous, and 
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could not be otherwife ; he faw this, and however upriohy 
his heart, he could not but feel its inferiority compared 
with that of Phormio: he was juft, but he had never fej, 
the tranfport of being more than juft; he difdained to do 
wrong, but he underftood not the endearments of delicacy, 
the minute refinements of generofity, of doing that which 
is fublimely right. It is true, indeed, that he ftudied, he 
anticipated the wifhes of his friend, and gratified them to 
his own inconvenience, but he did not enjoy the virtue ; his 
natural bent direéted him not to it, he was not proportion. 
ably happy, nor did others proportionably approve. Phorbas 
was virtuous from reafon and reflection ; Phormio from na. 
ture and elevation of foul ; the virtue of Phorbas was mof 
meritorious, the virtue of Phormio moft endearing.’ 
We fhall prefent our readers with another chet it is 
that of a certain author, whofe diftinguifhing features are { 
ftrongly marked, that it requires no extraordinary difcernmeut 
to difcover who is meant. 

‘ There is a certain author who produces perpetual para. 
“ doxes in my mind; Iam at a lofs to decide whether he 
charms or offends me moft, whether to call him the firf of 
writers or the /2/?: and this one would think a difficulty like. 
wife with other people, for he has written what has had 
merit enough to get into all hands, and defect enough to be 
flung out of all. It is his great praife, his honour, that he 
is condemned by fenfible men, and applauded by weak wo- 
men; for the firft are often as ignorant of the powers of the 
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heart, as the laft are of thofe of the underftanding. He is, 
in many particulars, the moft minute, fine, delicate obferver 
of human nature [ ever met with; the moft refined and 
jut in his fentiments; but he often carries that refinement 
into puerility, and that juftnefs into tafteleffnefs; he not 
only enters upon thofe beautiful and touching diftinGtions 
which the grofs conceptions of moft men are incapable of 
difcerning, but he falls alfo upon all the trivial filly circum- 
{tances of fociety, which can have attrations only for a 
nurfery; this writer poflefles infinite powers, both of deli- 
cacy and reafon, but he poflefles not the judicious faculty 
of directing thofe powers. He is deficient in TASTE: 
hence he is irregular and falfe in his notions of the manners 
he treats of: he plainly fhews that he hath neither from na- 
ture nor education the kind of intelligence which fhould 
guide him in the purfuit he attempts: his underftandiog 
feems to be hampered and confined, it wants enlargement, 
* freedom, or, to fay all in one word TAsTE; his men a 
¢ the 
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the world are ftrange debauchées, his women ridiculous 
outrees, both in good and bad qualities; parts there are, 
not only of the moft refined, the moft elevated, I had al- 
moft faid the moft celeftial delicacy, but even of gaity, 
eafe, and agrecablenefs: but you fee plainly that the writer 
is not A MASTER: deficiencies, ftiffnefs, improprieties, 
break in upon you at times, and fhock you; and you grieve 
that he does not pleafe you more—or lefs,’ 

Our Author’s Reficctions upon Learning, deferve the 
reader’s notice. 

‘ Scholarfhip, or if you will, Learning, is perpetually 
© rung in my ears as the /ummum bonum, the one thing ne- 
‘ ceflary toman ; to fay of a pérfon that he is a good fcholar, 
‘ feems to imply every kind of fuperiority ; to fay he is no 
‘ fcholar, juft the contrary. But I confefs, that after much 
¢ seflection, and much enquiry, I am yet at a lofs to com- 
© prehend this mighty advantage of fcholarfhip; fome advan- 
© tage to be fure it has, but, perhaps, not to minds of the 
‘ firit clafs; it fometimes prevents the excurfions of a vigor 
‘ ous underftanding, by keeping it in a beaten tract: it per- 
‘ petuates error, by impofing received opinions upon thofe 
‘ who, if they had begun the enquiry, would have difcover- 
¢ ed truth; it divides the attention, and fometimes fixes it to 
© fubje&ts which are not fuited to that particular genius and 
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turn of mind which nature would have exerted upon fome 
other, the object of her own choice, with infinite advan- 
tage: by loading the memory it reftrains imagination, and 
by multiplying precepts it anticipates the judgment. Give 
me the man whofe knowlege is derived from the copious 
fource of his own reafon, whofe mind is filled with ideas 
that {pring not from books but thought; whofe principles 
are confiftent, becaufe deduced in a regular feries from each 
other, and not fcraps of different fyftems gleaned from the 
works of others, and huddled together without examining 
their incongruity : where is the f{cholar whofe opinion is en- 
tirely his own? and where is the genius whom we with toe 
‘ have known the opinions of others? are we fure that Shake- 
‘ fpear would have been the wonder he was, had he been 4 
© deep fcholar ? 4 





Our Reflector has fome Criticifms upon Rochfaucault and 
Bruyere; whether juft or not, we leave our readers to judge: 
hear what he fays. 

© I wonder La Rochfoucault never faid, that we loved ge- 
* nerofity becaufe we got by it: it would have been, methinks, 
‘ agrecable te the fyicm of that ingenious and pleafing 

| © writer. 
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writer. Andlet me, inthe midft of 7 admiration of hi 
delicate difcernment, cenfure that over-itraining keenne§ in 
him, which, in his difquifitions into nature, went fome. 
times to fources to which fhe does not feem to have 
afcended herfelf. It appears to me, that he fometime; 
gives us caufes for things which are primary in themfelves, 
and that he really did what Leibnitz thought it unreafonable 
to require, as appears bY his pleafant queftion to fome cu- 
rious Queen, when he faid, Vous voulez, Madame, que Fe 
vous donne le pourquoi du pourquoi ? 
at © Whit fire and what eafe in the language and painting of 
} La Bruyere! how mafterly, how minute, and yet how. fpi- 
rited! I admire thefe excellencies, I fee alfo marks of good 
fenfe and right thinking in his writings, and thus far | ap- 
prove La Bruyere : but I fuffer not his excellencies to dazzle 
my fight, or difguife his faults with a falfe luftre: I never ) 
regulate my opinion by that of others, and I boldly declare, 
I fee little penetration, little compafs of thought in La Br. 
yere: I think he dwells upon trifles, and feems too. much 
taken up with them to have contemplated fuch objects as 
alone are worthy the attention of a genius; J/ ne penetre 
que 1’ ecorce des hommes, is a remark upon him by a friend of 
mine, which pleafes me much. Whata difference between 
La Bruyere and La Rochfaucault! I fee, methinks, fometimes 
at leaft I think I fee in La Bruiere, a fatyr produced by 
fpleen ; in Rochfaucault, a keennefs arifing from real curi- 
ofity and truth; La Bruyere fometimes adopts a dubious 
ene? merely becaufe it is difadvantageous to mankind; 
a Rochfoucault, indeed, fometimes does wrong to huma- 
nity, but it always follows by juft confequence from his own 
principle, and is always the genuine branch of one radical 
miftake. In my opinion La Rochfoucault is general y fearch- 
ing, deep, intuitive, and great; La Bruyere generally half 
© difcerning, and little.’ 

We fhall now lay before our readers forne of our Author’s 
Maxims; making no comment upon them, but leaving them 
to {peak for them({elves. 

© As fome poifonous animals carry about them an antidote 
© totheir own venom, fodo moft people for the offence they 
* give, by flight, hatred, and contempt. 

© People feldom {peak ill of themfelves, but when they 
© have a good chance of being contradi@ed. 

© We confeis our faults in the plural, and deny them inthe 
¢ fingular, ) 
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¢ We laugh heartily too fee a whale flock of fheep jump, 
‘ becaufe one did fo; might not one imagine that fuperior 
‘ Beings do the fame by us, and for exactly the fame reafon? 

‘ Itfeems as if fome men were allowed merit, as beggars 
¢ are relieved with money, merely from having made people 
¢ weary of refufing. 

¢ A thorough good Newmarket groom would have been a 
¢ good minifter of ftate if he had been trained for it. - 

‘ Courage to think, isinfinitely more rare than courage to 
¢ aét; and yet the danger in the firft cafe is generally imagi- 
© nary, in the laft real. 

‘ Every man will allow that a ftander-by fees better than a 
¢ player; yet no man will prefer the opinion-of another, a- 
¢ bout himfelf, to his own. 

‘ There fometimes wants only a ftroke of Fortune to dif- 
‘ cover numberlefs latent good or bad qualities, which would 
‘ otherwife have been eternally concealed; as words written 
§ with certain liquor appear only when applied to the fire. 

¢ A proud man never fhews his pride fo much as when he is 
* civil. 

. fhall be often deceived if we expect men to quit an 
* opinién as _foon as the caufe which produced it is removed ; 
¢ as the turbulent fea will by no means lofe its turbulence with 
* the ftorm that occafioned it. 

‘ The merrieft people are not always thofe whofe hearts 
* are moft fufceptible of joy. 

© The well-concerted project of a fenfible man, muff often 
* depend for fuccefs on the will of a fool. 

© As we fhould adopt the ftile of our writing to the capacity 
¢ of the perfon it is addreffed to, fo fhould we our manner of 
‘ acting; for as perfons of inferior underflandings will mif- 
© conceive, and, perhaps, fufpeét fome fophiftry from an ele~ 
© gance of expreflion which they cannot comprehend, {fo per- 
‘ fons of inferior /entiments will probably miitake the inten- 
‘tion, or even fufpect a fraud from a delicacy of acting, 
‘ which they want capacity to feel. 

‘ How many times in your life have you met with the mo/f 
 unreafonable and extraordinary man you ever met with ? 

‘ You prove your generofity much lefs at the time you give 
® than after it; nay, rather it is after the gift only that you 
© prove it all; for certainly when Tibullus told Crato, he ought 
* to remember that horfe he gave him, he at the fame time 
* told him, that it was not from generofity that he gave him 

® the horfe. 
Rey. June, 1756. Kk ‘It 
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© It is the great men, the wife men, the good men, if you 
© will, who corrupt mankind : for one that has been inftrn@u 
© ed by their fenfe, millions have been feduced by their’ prey 
judice. . Wom 
‘ There are qualities which are quite unobferved in One fi- 
€ tuation, by the very people who would admire them in an- 
< other, where certain advantageous circumftances ferve, as 
¢ glaffes, to aflift their fight. 
‘ The opinions of men of great abilities are refpectable 
before they have given their reafons for them, but after 
wards they are upon a level with the opinions of other'men; 
for they will zen depend upon the reafons for fupport, not 
upon the authority of the character. | 
¢ How much furprifed would fome conftiencious people 
© to have it proved tothem, how often they have told lies? °™ 

¢ It by by no means follows that we aéted from reafon, be? 
© caufe good reafons can be produced for what we did. 

¢ To adelicate and generous mind, the merit of a prefent 
¢ will be the freedom wherewith it is given; and yet there is 
© one prefent that has merit only in the relu€tance with which 
‘ it isgiven: the perfon we moft love.’ R . 


Art. LIX. Remarks on the Second Part of the Bifbop of 
Clogher’s Vindication of the Hiftories of the Old and’ New 
of te Bt chiefly with re{pect to his Lordfhip’s Interpretation 
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of the Mofaic Account of the Creation and Deluge. In twe 

arts. Part the firft; wherein his Lordfhip’s Explication 
of the Scripture Account of the Creation and Formation of this 
material World, is examined and refuted; and the true Ex- 
planation given. By Alexander Catcott; A. B. With tive 
explanatory Copper-plates; one reprefenting the Caufe and 
Manner of the Motion of the Earth on its Axis, and in its 
Orbit ; the other, the State of the Earth and Air on the’ fi- 
cond Day of the Creation. 8vo. 2s. Withers. 


HE beft thing we can fay of this performance is, that 
there is more candour and good manners in it, than we 
ufually find in the writings of Mr. Hutchinfon or his follow- 
ers. It would be more engaging if they would always rather 
attempt to draw us with the cords of a man, than to fay fuch 
things as are found ina book (to mention’ only one of them) 
called The Religion of Satan. But to do juftice to this Au- 
thor, and his name-fake, it muft be owned, that there is more 
Jearhing 
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Jearning and more temper in their writings, than in the writ- 
ings of any other advocate for the Jate Mr. Hutchinfon.,. But 
then it is to be obferved, that our Remarker feems to be as much 
an enemy to human Reafon as the reft of them are.—‘ It hath,’ 
fayshe, ¢.no light in itfelf; but the Jight of revelation:(and 
‘ that only), is fufficient to guide it into all truth—-Revelation 
‘ alone enlarges the fphere of human knowlege ;- and when 
‘ the mind prefumes'to range without this guide, it may ima- 
‘ gine, but it cannot Kea/on.’ 

Is not this confounding human reafon with imagination ? 
Are they indeed convertible terms? Is it to.emagination then 
that we appeal when we reafon with the Infidel concerning 
religious truths? How is he to be convinced of the truth of 
the Chriftian religion? Surely we muft: reafon with him ; 
and, indeed, when the truth of .revelation is admitted, we 
fhould make wild work with the fcriptures if we were not 
guided by human reafon in the interpretation of them. 

As Proteftants we appeal to reafon in all controverfies 
againft the Romanifts, and when they urgetexts which, taken 
literally, imply what is contrary to human reafon, we have re- 
courfe to a fpiritual meaning. And therefore refufe to give 
adoration toa wafer-god, or to any images, whether of bread 
or ftone, or brafs, or wood. But then it is not fo clear from 
what has been faid by Mr, Hutchinfon and -his followers, that 
they are as much averfe to Popery as other Proteftants. “They 
feem to be. too fond of fymbols and material reprefentations. 
Nor will any Proteftants thank them. for their late interpreta- 
tions of the fecond Conimandment. | 

Reafon is toconvince us of thetruth of revelation; is it not 
alfo. to. affift.us in underftanding it? . Yes, furely, for fhould 
you tell the Infidel, that. tho’ you appeal to his reafon: for the 
truth of the Chriftian Religion, yet when he has once admit- 
ted revelation, you would not permit him to.reafon at all ; 
he would certainly fay, that he had rather hear you talk of 
Chriftianity than become a Chriftian, for whiltt you only 
talked of religion, he was allowed to be a rational Being, but 
on his converfion, muft become /ike the horfe or the mule who 
have no. underftanding.. Nothing can. difcredit religion more 
than the running down haman reafon, natural religion, and 
moral virtues, in the manner thefe writers have done. 

If * wecan only imagine, and not reafon,’ without revelation, 
adieu to all mathematics and every art depending upon them. 
For, if we miftake not, thefe Gentlemen, who know all things 

om revelation, do not pretend to be Mathematicians ; and 

we can find geometrical problems determined in the Bible, 
Kk 2 they 
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they will not admit them to be proper objects: of:zeafon, 
And if we have recourfe to the Bible in-aftrenomical or.phy 
fical matters, what is it thefe felf-fufficient dogmatifts offer 
for revelation? Hebrew words, forced to -an unnaturalifig. 
nification, or even bits of Hebrew roots, broken contrary t 
all Jaws of grammar and conftru€tion of janguages:; which 
broken bits, and diftorted words, when attempted: to: beoput 
into Englifh, turn out moft unintelligible jargon. But even 
this would be tolerable, if they did not call out for perfecution 
of the Heteredox, when they therfelves, in the article:ofrthe 
eternal generation of the Son, and eternal procefhom of ithe 
Holy Ghoft, are as far from being orthodox as any Heretic of 
them all. And whatever they may fondly believe of their éa- 
terpretation of the Cherubim (fo fully’ and: fatisfactorilyscon- 
futed' by Dr. Sharp) others there are'who.think it:littledefs 
than blafphemy, to reprefent God the Father ‘by :thevbull, 
which is the head or chief of the fame beatts. ts 
Some moderation, fome decency, would better becomethem 
than the outrageous language they too often make: ufe of. 
In this, we flatter ourfelves, Mr, Catcott thinks as weido: 
and there can be no doubt, that the Hutchinfonians! would 
have been better received, if they had .addreffed themfelves'to 
the public with that temper which fo eminently diftinguthhed 
our blefied Lord and his difciples. 93 
Page 8. Mr. Catcott reflects upon the: Bifhop of Clogher 
for uling (it) after the Holy Spirit, as defignedby written;»and 
© his Lordfhip is univerfally fuppofed to be the author of a 
€ book in which the Holy Ghoft is blafphemoufiy degraded 
¢ into the low rank of a creature.’ But is not: this created 
Being a perfon or intelligent agent, ‘and is not it as exception- 
able after perfon in either cafe? but why, if we ufe the‘word 
{pirit is not zt as proper after it (fpirit) as after thefe words in 
Mr. Catcott, p. 23. * Jehovah nimsELr, being ITSELF.’ 
To be {ure it may be ufed after /pirit as well-as being's -andit 
is but poor cavilling to difpute it: ‘But why did Mr.-Cateott 
infert the words /ow rank, &c.? doesithe Juppofed authar, in- 
deed, fpeak of the Holy Ghoft as a Being ofa lw rant? 
And how many ranks of Beings does Mr. Catcott find’ imhis 
Hebrew, between the Creator and the creature; that he fhould 
make ufe of this expreffion, * the ow rank of a creature.’ 
Page 28. Our Author mentions, with fome degree of ap- 
probation, the late Mr. Baxter’s method for determiningthe 
Sun’s parallax, which was difapproved’ by the moft judici- 
ous aftronomers; and then follows a fuppofition that muft 
furprife every one who has at all made aftronomy his _— 
§ that 
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t that the earth turis round, ‘as it goes forward, in the fame 
«manner as a coach-wheel, a bowl, or. a furveying-wheel 
« doth.’ > Noy indeed, Mr, Catcott, \it doth not ;_ they move 
ena plane,the earth: moves in the air. * Now the circuin- 
eference of the earth,’ fays Mr. C,.* being 23,910 miles, 
¢ this multiplied by 365 (the number of revdlutions the earth 
* makes in a year) gives’ 8,727,150 miles, the circumference 
Sof the annual orbits: this divided by 6, gives for the femi- 
* diameter, or radius of the annual orbit, 1,454,525 miles; 
¢or:in»round numbers, one umillion. anda. half of miles, 
S which mu/? be the diftance of the earth from the fun, The 


smisfortune is, that the faét is otherwife; and that in this 


cafejiand upon this fuppofition, the parallactic angle would 
be fo large, that aftronomers. could not be deceived in their 
obfervations : and itis the fmallnefs of that: angle which ha’ 
occafioned the very different accounts of the earth’s diftance 
fromythe fun. 

But much worfe than this is the very ftrange aftronomical 
fiGion that occurs, p..30, where we aretold, § it is not. im- 


‘ probable, that the fixed ftars are fo many /pecula placed at 


*.fach a diftance in the heavens, where the motion of the light 


“Scand air (the former iffuing from the fun ; the latter rufhi 


* to it) begins to be languid, that by the light reflected from 
 thefe fpecula, a brifk circulation may. be preferved, and the 
© expanfive power of the air-kept up.”’ Where ate the fixed 
ftars now? wherever thefe gentlemen pleafe to difpofe of 
them.—Tohat they are not magnified by telefcopes, is no proof 
to them of their vaft diftance, or that they fhine with an ori- 
ginal light of their own. ‘For the difficulty is to be certain, 
* that the glafs cuts off no more than the difperfed light, and 
* that the obfervator fees juft that quantity which iflues from 
* the circumference-of the orb of the ftar; which, I will 
* venture to affirm, no-aftronomer will be able to judge of, 
* till he has once been upon.a fixed ftar, and can come back 


' § to this earth and review his obje&.’ Lay down your tele- 


feopes, have done with experiments, and-let thefe gentlemen 
from /uppofitions, may -be’s, and Hebrew etymologies, furnith 
you with a fyftem of the univerfe without experiments, and 
‘without Geometry: ’ Let hypothefis return and be our guide 
again, and wefhall have no want of new fyftems. 

If the Bifhop of Clogher believed the fixed ftars to be bits 
of glafs hung (Mr. C. does not tell us how) in the fky, we 
‘are fure he would ‘not be * fuch a narrow minded mortal (p. 


* 24.) as to be content with one of the fixed ftats for his ha- 
Kk 3 _* bitation 
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© bitation after this life, or prefume to call them the manfions of 
€ the Father,” LEG 1 -<ad OS 

Page 56, in the notes, this Author fpeaks of the impulfe 
on the evening edge of the earth, and the impulfe- on the’ motn- 
ing, as accounting for the diurnal and ‘annual motions‘ofvi¢: 
and then fays, ‘the Newtonian Mathematician ‘will plainly 
< fee this, and here he may apply his rules to-real not iniagi- 
© nary forces; and which aét too in fuch a direction, ‘as will 
© anfwer the end defigned.’ Not they, indeed. Newton’s'Ma- 
theimatical Principles are of no ufe bere. - If thefe Gentlemen 
will not learn Mathematics themfelves, they muft find out’a 
Cartefian, and get him to-apply: infinite Vortices to thefe veal 
forces, as they are pleafed tocall them. But before thefe forces 
are admitted to be rea/, they fhould prove, 1, ‘That darkné('is 
the coagulation of grains of light; 2. Shew what can ftop this 
darkne‘s in its progrefs from the fun; and 3.\How it can te- 
turn back to the fun, in order to be melted down again. 
This is not to be done by the uncertain evidence of Etymolé- 
gies, nor by Suppofttions. It is not interpreting Beth-Shittah, 
by the houfe of the Decliner, fee p. §8. or Caufer of tie De- 
ehbietiat of the Earth, that will perfuade any man in his 
fenfes to believe, that the Canaanites worfhipped the Heaven 
as producer of the oblique motion of the earth, in the manner 
attempted to be explained by thefe Gentlemen. - ‘What fortof 
evidence is this? Does not the fame word fignify Cedar? 
—_ it not be the Houfe of Cedar? It alfo-fignifies.to’ be 
mad; and may it not, therefore, be interpreted, the mat- 
man’s-houfe ? ) . . 

But if this fort of evidence will not do, we muft not-ex- 

any thing much more fubftantial from this Author, ‘who 

3s pleafed, p. 75, to fay—* After all the boafted cry of Mathe- 
© matics, and the certainty of the Demonftrations therein;'they 
© are but the /ag-end of Philofophy—and can prove nothing, 
© if the philofophical Principles be falfe,’ Sh 


Art. LXIX. An Enquiry after Philofophy and Tieology, tend- 
ing to foew when, and whence, Mankind. came at the Know- 
lege of thefe two important Points. Edinburgh printed, and 

_. fold by Innysin London, 8vo. §3s. . . 
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HIS volume appears to have been written by one: of 

g. thofe Gentlemen who are not difpleafed at being dittin- 
.guifhed by ‘the name of Hutchinfonians; who, it muft be 
acknow= 
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acknowleged, are indefatigable in promoting, what they. take 
to be, true Philofophy, and true Theology. They.think they 
pave.the, authority. of the, Word, of .God for all they. write 
upon thefe. fubjects, and this animates. them with an uncom- 
mon.zeal for their opinions,...But then it muft be confidered, 
that every Enthufiaft is.operated on.in the fame manner: and 
it is. rather an unlucky, circumftance,. that. the Hutchinfonians 
exclaim fo much .as they do, againft Human Reafon, which 
alone can diftinguifh Enthufiafm from).Rational Religion. 

ecty, this Reafon, fet it, afide,.and there is: nothing too 
-wild forthe Imagination.to.admit., Proteftants, of .all men, 


(dhould be extremely cautious of offending againft human Rea- 


fon; without which we.cannot reafonably expec converts 


tothe Chriftian Faith, .as profefled by Proteftants, It miay be 
_walled‘\a faint light,. and its enemies may {peak of it in as hu- 


miliating,.terms- as, they. pleafe ;.. but »it,. neverthelefs, is the 
chief glory of .our,nature, and the guide that is to lead us un- 
to,all,.knowlege : , without which we. might as well believe 


the Vedam: of the Bramins as the Bible... It. is fuperiority of 


evidence that determines us to prefer the latter; and, as 
Chriftians, we. know we ought to be ready always to givean 
anfwer to every man that afeeth usa reason of the-hope that-is in 
us,-with meeknefs and fear. .But tho’ the Hutchinfonians are 
charged with being-enemies to human Reafon, they are far from 
being enemies to human paffions. Morality is no part of 


_ their fyftem.;- and.as for natural Religion, it is called by them 


the very province of the Devil... In matters of Philofophy 
too, their rude treatment of Sir Ifaac Newton is moft afto- 
nifhing, . They call him aman of a es ge behaviour ; a 
heathen, whofe God. was Jupiter 5a. bungler, impoted on by 


wags; bcc. 8c, as,,may be -feen in Remarks upon the 
Somnium Scipianis,:and.in a.Treatife of Power, in which laft, 


Pp. 247, 248, itis faid. ** that C-——. (Dr. Clarke). at the in- 
“© ftigation of the —-—, and by ftudying beathen books, in the 
“© year.1705, renounced the Chriftian Faith, and chofe Jupi- 


4S ter, &c. forhis God.” And, ina book called the Religion 


of Satan, it is faid, p.24, ‘‘ Whoever has been guilty of 
‘<\ crimes for which there can be no pardon, as C-———, or 
S&c.” agains p50. Dr. has infected . 
and Dr. + Dr. &c. (with the Scurvy .of the Soul) 
** when it is arrived to.a height, fcarce any thing curesit but 
*< eternal brimftone.” And the Author of the Enquiry after 
Philofophy-and.Theology, is for punifhing infidelity astrea- 
fon, p. 266, But if:all.men who are infidels in their fenfe of 
Kki4 the 
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the word, were to be put to death, there would be very few 
Proteftarits left! As for the Church of Rome, Mr. Hutchin- 


fon fays, p. 60, Religion of Satan, <* it Rept ue the founda- .. 
EREMONIES, . 


“¢ gions of Chriftianity, and the face of it wit 
P. 67, ** the Romifh Church preferved the chief articles by 
“ Frapirion, Imacss, AcTions, &c. and the authority 
“6 of theChurch; the Reformed, by following the Apoftates, 
“ gaue up the evidence of Chriftianity in the Hebrew Scri 


‘< ‘tures; and, at the fame time, referred all their Articles. 


<< uf Faith to be proved by the Scriptures, as thofe Apof- 
“* tates have read and conftrued them. We receive no books 


“¢ or dogtrines from the Romifh Church, becauje they have. 


“¢ an InquisiT1oN that hinders them at. leaft from publifh- 
“< ing blafphemy. We receive moftly blafphemy from, the 


“¢ Reformed, for the benefit of Liberty of Confcience,”—. 


And pi 97, he is of opinion, that if the eaftern Princes—- 


<< had:politically, by fuch a crvit Law asthe INQUISITION,.. 
‘¢ burned fuch of them, (the Jews) from time to time, as... 


<< offered to debauch their fubjects in the point of allegiance, 
“¢ and had deftroyed all who attempted to move or affemble 


“¢ upon the firft ftarting, Mahumet could not have been fet: 


“© up.”—O, mercilefs fpirit of St. Dominique! how like is 
this zeal to thine! And if this be the holy temper of the 
firft founders of thefe new and {ftrange dodtrines, what ma 
we not expect from the further advancement of them ! fo 
this befeeching men by the mercies of God ?—~ Away with this 
new-fangled Popery, 

The Author of the Enquiry after Philofophy and Theole- 
gy, {peaking of Sir Ifaad N 
* When he thinks he hasrawn his readers into a good opi- 
< nion of himfelf, his knQwlege and love of truth, craftily 
* takes the advantage to impofe upon them, the Adtions for 
© the Agents, the Pffects for the Caufe. If, at the fame 
time, he thereby énowingly contradicts the accounts given 


ta] 


ter, without ever pretending to have examined or underftoed 
thefe accounts; and this in a country where the writings, 
which occafioned thefe accounts, are received as holy, and 
a feligion founded upon them; he acts neither the man, 
© the philofopher, nor the Chriftian.’ Poor Sir Ifaac! what 
was he after all? not having been a man, a philofopher, 
or a Chriftian!—Or rather, what are thefe outrageous calum- 
niators of aman, who was fo great a philofopher, fo good a 


Chriftian, and, inone word, fo great an honour to the human 
{pecies ? But 


a 


ewton in his firft chapter, fays, ° 


by men. acknowleged to be infpired by God, the Author of © 
ature, of the Creation, Formation, and Actions of Mat~ ° 










































Philofophy and Theology. Sos: 
But, may we not afk, how it appears that Sir Ifaac Anowingly 
contradiéted what he did not pretend to. underfland? And why 
he is faid to have craftily impeléd uper bis readers, by fometimes 
making ufe of the Effects to fignify the Caufe? . It is not to be 
denied, but that he has, to avoid circumlocution, fometimes 
of Gravitation as a caufe; thatis, as the immediate. caufe 

of an'effect: without pretending to declare what was the caufe of 


Gravitation itfelf. And has not Mr. Hutchinfondonethefame, 


in his treatife onGlory or Gravity? But Sir Ifaac, if it be poffible, 
is to be run down and difgraced;, and then, perhaps, another 
may be raifed upon the ruins of him and his fyftem.. It is well 
they put Morality out of the queftion, for are not thefe fuch 
ings as aman, morally honeft, would be afhamed of ? 

o fhew what interpreters thefe Gentlemen are of the Bi- 
ble, and how their Philofophy is to be deduced from their fin- 
gular fkill in managing the Hebrew text, let. the reader com- 














e their Tranflation of Ecclef. i, *. with the common Tran+ 


tion. 

_ In common Ufe. 

2. Vanity of vanities,—all 
is vanity. 

3. What profit hath 2 man 
of all his labour which he 
taketh under the fun ? 

4. One generation paffeth 
away, and another generation 
cometh: but the earth abid- 
eth for ever. 

5. The fun alfo arifeth, 
and the fun goeth down, and 
hafteth to his place where he 
arofe. 

6. The wind goeth towards 
the fouth, and turneth about 

unto the north ; it whirleth 
avout. continually, and the 
wind returneth again accord- 
ing to his circuits. : 

7. All the rivers run into 
the fea, yet thefea is not full: 


unto the place from whence the 


rivers come, thither they re- 
turn again. 


Hutchinfonian. 


4. Generation comes on, 
and generation goes off: but 
the earth to the end endures, 


5. For which purpofe the 
folar light fprings ; lee the 
folar light goes off 3, and at 
for ites its place (or ftation} 
drawing in the fpirit, {pring- 
ing up thence, (or giving way. 
to what is fucked in, viz. to 
the fpirit) |: coming on to the 
fouth, and circuiting round 
to the north ; circuiting ina 
circuit, (or going its round), 
the fpirit is fucceffively com- 
ing on, and upon (or in) its 


"(the lights) circuits the fpirit 


reverts. 


* Enguiryy &c, p. 138. 
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. Here the Enquirer. has. at laft found his Philofophy and 
Theology together; but as we cannot part from our common 
tranflation in this cafe, without departing from common fenfe, 
we fhall beg leave to difpute the divinity of his Philofophy, 
till he has proved. his infallibility in tranflating Hebrew ;. for 
nothing lefs can induce us to follow fo perplexed and unintel- 
ligible afyftem. , 

_ From. what. thefe Gentlemen have been pleafed to objeé& 
againft. a Vacuum, as uled by Sir Ifaac Newton, it is not a lit- 
tle furprifing to find-fo free a ufe of that term in this Enquiry, 
See. p. 152. £ Projectiles are retarded and lofe their motion, 
© in the open.air, becaufe the fpirit or grofs air at the fides of 
© the current. made by their projective force, rufhes' into that 
© thinned {pace or channel, and foon fills up the-vacuum,,, or 
©. makes the mixture equal. What I mean is, that:a body 
< projected drives. away before it the grofler parts or mafles of 
© air, and leaves a track behind it which is thinner. and finer, 
© which makes a comparative vacuum in. relation to the adja- 
© cent parts, where the finer and grofler parts of air are more 
© equally mixed ; and into this vacuum, or thinned {pace, the 
€ fpirit adjoining to the vacuum rufhes in, as does alfo the.air 
© pufhed away by the projectile, and fo moves the body... And 
“ while the vacuum continues, the body continues in motion ; 
© becaufe the fpirit can rufh into it with.fufficient force to im- 
“ pel, or be the inftrument of motion. But this motion: be- 
* comes more and more languid, as the vacuum is fillingip; 
* and when it is filled up, and the fpace becomes near, an 
© equal mixture of grains and atoms, then the body, returns 
‘again to reft. Again, p. 158. ‘ The means, therefore, 
© neceffary to move a body in the firmament or airs, «and. to 
© continue its motion, are a thinned f{pace, or place full of 
© light; or a vacuum behind the body, for the fpirit or grofs 
¢ air in motion to rufh into and impel, and a conftant renewal 
* of the vacuum to continue the impulfe and fo motion.’ But 
ten the following apology is made for the ufeof this term,.in 
a Note to page 153. $I hope the reader will be fo candid as to 
© take the term vacuum, wherever I ufe it, in the fenfe 1 intend 
© it fhould be taken, namely, for a {pace filled with the-finer 
* and fmaller parts of the air, the larger and groffer being 
‘ driven out by. fome means or other.—I make ufé of the 
* word in compliance with cuftom.—A vacuum then, in my 
* fenfe, is a place wherein is fomewhat of lefs denfity and re- 
fiftance than there is in the circumjacent places, and which 
will be {queezed out by, and give place to, the preflure of 
the grofler parts, until the place be all filled with the grote 
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¢ pats, or become an equal-mixture’ of the grofler and the 
¢ fmaller.’. . And now let the candid‘reader determine, whe- 


_ ther Newton, :may not, as well/as: the Hutchinfonians, beal- 


lowed to make ufe of the fame'term, vacuum, altho’ he fhould 
fuppofe a‘fine ztherial medium, fuch ‘as that we call Eleéctri- 
city, to fill the fpace from-whence the grofler particles may 
have been removed? Sir Ifaac never {peaks of -an abfolute va- 
cium, ‘The terms he makes ufe of, are /patia libera; mediis 
non réfiftentibus, or {paces void of refifting matter ; and this 


pears to be fact from: the defcent of a feather, anda piece of | 
. gold, in the fame time, in/an exhaufted receiver, or in vacuo; 


i, ¢. a fpace void of grofler or refifting matter. . All that is 
intelligible of the Philofophy of the Hutchinfonians, is bor- 
rowed from: Newton; but then their fine air, or grains of 
light, muft not be confounded with his ether. ‘Their light 
and fpirit, or darknefs, is not fuppofed to: pervade bodies, and 
therefore muft a& fuperficially ;. whereas Newton’s ether per- 
vades bodies, and muft aét according to the folid contents of 
bodies, or the quantity of matter any body may contain. 
His ether, therefore, may account for Gravity or Gravita- 
tion, which their light cannot, becaufe it acts only on the fu- 
perficies of opaque bodies. 

. What authority they may derive from the Hebrew, for their 
opinions, appears, in-fome inftances, not very difficult to de- 
termine, Dr. Sharp. having very fatisfactorily proved them mif- 


taken in their account of. Elohim, Berith, and Cherubim. It 


is pretty remarkable, that after he had proved the three figures 


‘of the ox, thelion, andman, to form onecherub, we fhould, 


by our Enquirer; be told, in a note to p. 386, that each of 
them-ase called a Cherub. 

» ‘Fhefe Gentlemen, in their oppofition to the princpia, do 
‘notfeem to confider, that they are not phyfical but mathema- 
tical:principles.. We have not yet heard that they have been 
‘able to convince one mathematician of the truth of their own, 
andvof) the falfity of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principles of Philo- 
fophy ;. and the Author of this Enquiry after Philofophy and 
Theology, not only acknowleges himfelf to be no mathema- 


tician, p..178, but doubts ‘whether any. * Newtonian reader | 


will vouchfafe to become:his reader.’ - P. 131. 

Sir aac Newton’s own account of his Principia is this— 
** Our defign not refpecting arts but philofophy, and our fub- 
$+ ject not manual. but natural powers,we confider. chiefly 
“: thofe things which relate to gtavity, levity, elaftic force, 
** the refiftance of fluids, and the like forces; whether attrac- 
® ‘tive or impulfive. And therefore we offer this work as‘ Ma- 
“¢ thematical 
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<< thematical Principles of Philafophy. For all the difficulty of 
<s Philofophy feems to confift in this, from the phenomena Of 
<¢ motions to inveftigate the forces of nature, and then from 
‘$ thefe forces to demonftrate the other phenomena, And to 
«¢ this end, the general propofitions in the firft and fecond 
“< book are directed. In the third book we give an example 
<6 of this in the explication of the fyftem of the world. | For 
“‘ by the propofitions mathematically demonftrated' in the. firft 
“‘ books, we there derive from the celeftial phenomena, the 
“¢ forces of gravity with which bodies tend to the fun and the 
“¢ feveral planets.. Then from thefe forces, by other propo- 
“© fitions, which are alfo mathematical, we deduce the moti- 
“6 ons of the planets, the comets, the moon, and the fea.” 

If the followers of Mr, Hutchinfon would read only’ the 
fecond word in the title-page of the Principia, they muft 
know that they are mathematical, and therefore not to bé con- 
troverted by people who are not Mathematicians. ‘They may 
difpute againft Keil’s Jntroduétio ad veram Philofopliam, againtt 
Rohault’s Phyficks, and other fuch books of natural and me- 
taphyfical Knowlege, but fhould not meddle with the Prin- 
cipia, till they are qualified, by a due {kill in the Mathematics, 
to read them. 

* They avail themfelves of many of Newton’s difcoveries, 
which they could not have inveftigated, and know not how to 
prove; and therefore fhould not {wagger at the rate they do, 
with knowlege that is none of their own, x 

Sir Ifaac’s geometrical demonftrations, concerning centripe- 
tal and centrifugal forces are far out of the reach of thefe gén- 
tlemen ; and as to the faé that there are fuch forces, it 1s as 
certain as that a ftone did ever fall to the ground, or fly out 
from a fling: our fenfes prove the fact; and whether the caufe 
proceed from fome quality in matter, or be the immediate 
operation of the Deity, or any inferior agent, the Principia 

Mathematica are till the fame. It is really ‘furprizing; that, 
at this time of day, Sir Haac fhould be charged with making 
Gravity a Caufe, and having recourfe to occult Qualities. 
It is a ftale objeétion, that has been anfwered over. and ‘over 

in. The defcent of falling bodies is called Gravity,‘ and 
this word expreffés that Effect, but not'the Caufe of the Ef- 
feet. Thefe gentlemen think their founder, Mr. Hutchin- 
fon, firft difeovered the caufe to be impulfe; but this is a mif- 
take, as will appear from a celebrated paper of the moft inge- 
~ nious Mr. Hooke, delivered in to the Royal Society, anno 
2666. See Dr. Birch’s Hiftory of the Royal Society of London, 
vol, II, p.gt. Mr, Hooke fuggelts two different caufes for the 
motion 
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potion of the planets in elliptical orbs. ** The firft may be 
« from an unequal denfity of the medium through which the 
« planetary body is to be moved; that is, if we fuppofe that 
 part.of the medium, ‘which is fartheft from ‘the center or | 
* fun, to be more denfe outward than that which is more-near, 
“sit will follow, that the direét motion will be always deflected 
4 inwards, by the eafier yielding of the inward, and the 
‘ greater refiftance of the outward part of that medium. 
-& This hath fome probabilities attending it’';- as, that if the 
«¢ ether be fomewhat of the nature of the air, it is rational 
ss that that part which is nearer the fun, the fountain of heat, 
“© fhould be moft rarefied ; and confequently that thofe which 
are moft remote fhould be moft denfe: But there are other 
:$* improbabilies that attend this fuppofition, which being no- 
“ thing to my prefent purpofe, I fhall omit.” 
_. Mr. Hooke's prefent purpose was to thew, that circular moti- d 
on is compounded of an endeavour by a direct motion by. the . F 
tangent, and of another endeavour tending to the center. He | 
forefaw that thefe forces would folve the phenomena of the 
comets as .well as of the planets: he could confirm and-ex- 
plain thefe powers by experiments, and he knew that fuch fe- 
lutions were not attended with any improbabilities; and there- 
fore the former fuppofition is declared to be nothing to his 
_purpofe. He did not take the fhadows of bodies to be bodies, 
darknefs to be a body, and that very body to have been light, 
and like wax or metals by fufion, to become light again. »He 
was too good an Experimentalift, too great a Philofopher, to 
give into thefe fancies, which are no better thanegri fomnia vana. 





Art. LXI: The Univerfal Diétionary of Trade and Commerce, 
tranflated from the French of the celebrated Monfieur Savary, 
Infpeétor-General of the Manufaétures for the King, at the 
Cuftom-houfe of Paris: With large Additions and Improve- 
ments, incorporated throughout the whole Work ; which more 
particularly accommedates the fame to theTrade and Naviga- 

bo» tion of thefe Kingdoms, and the Laws, Cuftoms, and Ufages, 

| 40 whichall Traders are fubjec?. By Malachy Poftlethwayt, 

Efq; Folio, Vol.IId. 11. 18s. in Sheets.* Knapton. . 


N our Review, vol. XII. p. 85, feq. we gave fome account 

of the firft volume of this extenfive work. To the fe- 
cond, lately publifhed, Mr. Poftlethwayt has prefixed an ample 
preface, explaining the intention of this Dictionary, and enu- 


* The Price of the two Volumes is 41. 10s. bound. 
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merating its various ufes. We fhall therefore give an extragt 
from‘this preliminary difcourfe, and conclude with“ fome gb- 
fervations on the work itfelf. : ~ 
¢ Though trade and commerce have, for fome centuries, 
© been more or lefs the object of our public care, whereby we, 
© for fome time, got the ftart of many other nations therein, 
© yet as thofe nations are labouring, by all the arts of wifdom 
“ and policy, to overtake us, it is become neceflary to give'a 
* frefh and an effectual fpur to our future induftry, left we fhould 
“ lofe the commercial prize: and if it is once lott, it may be 
* irretrievable, or not regained without an immenfe profufign 
“ of blood and treafure. : 
¢ Books wrote upon trade have been numerous: but, like 
too many on religion, they have tended’ rather to perplex 
and miflead, thanto inform. ‘Thefe wnitings have been of 
various kinds, Many have fanguinely efpoufed the caufe 
of England, indepen y of that of Scotland and Treland; 
nor have fewer abetted the caufe of the latter, in direé& 
oppofition to that of the former. Some have zealoufly defend- 
ed the particular ‘intereft'‘of the Britifh Plantations, with- 
Out regard to that of their mother kingdom; and others 
have no lefs warmly confidered her benefit and advantage, 
abftraétedly from thofe of her colonies and plantations. At 
other times, we have been alarmed with the intereft of this, 
or the other, peculiar branch of trade, not only in oppofi- 
tion to that of other dependent branches, but in oppofition 
to that of the nation in general. ‘There have been fome 
too, who have attempted to fhew, that we fhould endea- 
vour to carry on an aé?ive trade with certain foreign nations, 
and no degree of the paffive kind, as if an intercourfe of 
commerce between nations could Tong fubfift by felling all 
to them, and purchafing nothing in return from them. 
Some, indeed, have appeared to be written upon national 
principles, but thefe are few. 
© Such-like confiderations induced me to think, that an ex- 
tenfive work, compiled upon principles truly national and 
public-fpirited, wherein the mutual interefts of all the domi- 
nions belonging to the crown of Great-Britain, were en- 
deavoured to be conciliated, would prove generally accept- 
able: and this I have attempted to do in the following per- 
formance. 
© To judge of the beft meafures for the advancement of 
our own trade, we muft take into confideration the com- 
mercial policy of neighbouring States ; for, without that, 
* we fhall be deftitute of fuch a degree of knowlege as yA 
¢ be 
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‘be abfolutely requifite to, ground our judgment upons 
‘ Wherefore, in the courfe of this work, Ihave not been 
‘ wanting to introduce the great lines of policy which are 
‘ purfued by other the chief trading countries in Europe. | 
‘ The knowlege of commerce, confidered as a national 
«fcience, has its fundamental axioms and principles, as well 
« asothers: and the promotion of our trade will ever depend 
‘ upon the wife application of thofe general principles to par- 
‘ ticular cafes, when favourable circumftanceés concur to ad- 
‘ mit of the extenfion thereof in foreign, countries, ‘—To an- 
¢ fwer which end effectually, we cannot be too minutely in- 
‘ formed of the ftate of the trade of other countries ; for dealing 
‘ in generals only, will not be fufficient : our knowlege m 
‘ be competently particular, as well as general: .and the con- 
‘ junctive aid of both, will prove the beft directory in: our 
‘ difquifitions of this kind. In this double light, the reader 
‘will meet with an extraordinary fund of matter for his in- 
‘ formation, and fuch as may be depended upon: but the au- 
¢ thor is the laft perfon who would prefume to make the leaft 
‘ pretenfion to infallibility, or to impofe his private jdgument on 
* any one whatfoever.. He is too confcious that fo volumi- 
‘ nous a work may have its blemifhes.and imperfegtions ; but 
‘ thofe he humbly apprehends, cannot greatly mifguide, ‘and, 
‘ therefore, can in no degree derogate from the merit and 
* ufefulnefs of his labours in general, 
‘ The advancement of our trade greatly depending upon 
‘ the knowlege, fkill, and addrefs of our Britifh Merchants, 
‘ [have taken no little pains to be as ufeful to that honour- 
‘ able body as my abilities would admit, and have formed a 
¢ plan for the public inftitution of a Mercantile College, in or- 
‘ der to breed up this important clafs of the community with 
‘ far greater advantages, in point of requifite erudition, than 
‘ they are generally wont tobe. Nor have I been lefs follicit- 
‘ ous in regard to the profperity of ‘Tradefmen, Manufaétur- 
‘ ers, and Artizans, of every diftinétion, confiftent with the 
* intereft of the nation. , : 
© Thave endeavoured likewife to fhew, how far the know- 
© lege of trade, confidered in thofe various lights wherein it 
* is done in this work, may conduce to the honour and emo- 
© lument of the Britifh Conful, Refident, and Ambaflador, 
‘ and how importantly their commercial accomplifhments 
« may tend to the intereft and glory of their Country and So- 
* vereign, . 
© If the Country Gentleman fhould think that he can meet 
“with nothing in a Dictionary of Commerce of this ne 
| * that 
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‘ that can lay claim to his attention, he will certainly find him. 
¢ felf miftaken; for he will not only here find how abfolutely 
© dependent his landed eftate is upon trade, but likewife mich 
© matter to furnifh him with fuch hints and informati6n, that 
¢ may probably put him into the way of doubling or trebling 
¢ his patrimony. r 
* Fortunes acquired -by trade are boundlefs : thoufands are 
obtained by that means, to one that is otherwife. The 
dignity of the trader, therefore, we conceive is placed in 
fuch a point of light, as to convince the beft families in the 
kingdom, that commerce is not a lefs certain road to Wealth, 
honour, and glory, than any other that the younger branches 
of their families may be thrown into. And if it fhould be- 
come fafhionable in thefe kingdoms, for the Nobility and 
Gentry, to think it rather an happinefs and an honour, than 
any ftain to their birth and family, to behold their fons up- 
on the were of London, Briftol, or Liverpoole, &c, 
negociating bufinefs of far more concern in the year, than 
the amount of many Princes revenues: when perfons of 
diftinétion fhall behold a younger fon to enjoy fuch a degree 
of honourable credit, that he can, at any hour of the day, 
be trufted, upon his perfonal fecurity, with money’s weithe 
to a greater fum than, perhaps, a private Gentleman can 
raife by a mortgage on his land in fome months: how great- 
ly muft the eftates of the father be advanced, by the induf- 
try and honour of his progeny: and how highly happil 
muft the latter, as well.as the whole kingdom, be rendered, 
by having the greateft, the wifeft, and the beft men in it, 
making the knowlege of commerce an effential part of their 
rl and its protection and advancement their greateft 
ory! : 
e The clofe conneétion between the affairs of trade and 
money, naturally leading to the confideration of the pub- 
lic revenue, I have been very ample upon that head; for 
the whole fuccefs of a kingdom depends upon a wife regula- 
tion of its revenues. When taxes are not levied in the 
manner they ought to be, they are the ruin of the fubject, 
a moth in the treafury, the univerfal lamentation of a king- 
dom, and the intereft and joy of foreigners. But a pru- 
dent difpofition of them, is the foul of a ftate, the life of 
the people, glory toa Prince, grief and diftrefs to ht 
ers, and a perpetual fountain of the richeft bleffings to hu- 
man life. 
_ © Theprincipal branch of the national revenue confifting in 
© the duties of cuftoms, we have exhibited in the mioft rye" 
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¢ pal and familiar manner, by tabular infpeStion, the various 
¢ branches of which the total nett duties upon foreign mer- 
‘ chandizes are compofed, and the divers peculiar circum- 
¢ ftances of difcount, &c. to which they are fubject. By 
‘ which method of difpofition, the nature of this revenue, 
‘ which has hitherto appeared extremely complicated, per- 
¢ plexed, and myfterious, is rendered very eafy and intelli- 
‘gible. For now the merchant may {peedily know whether 
© he has juftice done him at the. cuftom-houfe, and the offi- 
‘ cer of the cuftoms may, with little difficulty, prevent any 
¢ injuftice towards the crown. 

‘ Nor are thefe tables lefs helpful to any gentleman, who 
© fhould defire to make himfelf acquainted with the {tate of 
‘ the finances of the kingdom; for by confulting the hori- 
‘ zontal columns of thefe tables, and the nature and quality 
‘ of the merchandize whereon the feveral branches of duty 
‘are laid, he will difcern the reafon and foundation upon 
‘ which the book of rates on merchandizes were originally 
‘ conftruéted: which will enable him to. make a right judg- 
‘ ment, when any kind of change or alteration in thofe du- 
‘ ties may become neceflary ; when it may be wife and poll- 
© tic to enhance fome, and to lower others; and what kind 
‘ of encouragement may be requifite, from time to time, by 
‘ bounties, premiums, and drawbacks, for the promotion of 
* certain branches of our commerce. 

‘ When a gentleman becomes fo far informed in the na- 
* ture and the methods of computing this great branch of the 
* revenue, he will be induced to enquire next into the appro- 
‘ priations of the feveral branches thereof; whereby he will 
‘ difcern how the fupport of the public credit depends upon 
‘ foreign commerce, and what dependency the monied inte- 
‘ reft has upon that of trade. 

‘ A great fhare of the bufinefs of our Courts of Law con- 
‘ fifting in litigations between traders, abftraéts of the effen- 
‘ tial laws relating to commercial affairs cannot be ufelefs to 
‘ the gentlemen, efpecially to the lefs experienced of that ho- 
‘ nourable profeffion. And throughout this work’ there is no 
* little variety of matter upon this fubject; which not only 
* relates to domeftic, but to foreign and maritime commerce, 
* as founded on the civil law; and the laws-of nations. 

© Herein alfo are comprehended fome of the principal Laws 
* and regulations made by the chief ‘trading States in Eu- 
‘rope, for the convenience and promotion of their traffic and 
* navigation: and alfo the material treaties of commerce and 
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‘ marine affairs that have fubfifted for above this century, be- 
¢ tween the feveral European Potentates. | 

‘ In order to render the fyftem of commercial Geography 
that runs throughout this work the more compleat, we have 
added, gratis, to this performance, a fet of Maps, executed 
by the befthands, according to the moft modern difcoveries 
made throughout the world. Nor, indeed, has any ex- 
pence or pains been wanting to render the work interefting 
to individuals, as well as to the kingdom in genera],—_—__ 

‘ Throughout the whole of this performance I have endea- 
voured to be underftood ; it is therefore my language is plain 
and fimple, as that of a Dictionary ought to be; yet Ihope 
it will not be found Jefs nervous than eafy and intelligible, 
To avoid a difagreeable monotony, the ftile is frequently 
diverfified : fometimes the argumentative part is ftated by a 
feries of plain propofitions ; at other times, by a chain of 
interrogatories ; when the importance of the fubje& has 
required it, the language is heightened, with intent to roufe 
the reader, and fix his attention the more effedctually upon 
the topic; but I no where make application to the paffions, 
my appeal is always to the cool and difpaffionate under- 
ftanding, having no view to deceive, 

‘ This work contains no little variety of important particu- 
lars, humbly fuggefted for the benefit and advantage of -the 
trade and navigation of thefe kingdoms ; and the one feems 
frequently to confirm, the necefflity of others to which we re- 
fer. Monfieur Colbert, who was Prime-Minifter to Lewis 
the XIVth of France, ufed to declare, That he thought his 
time well fpent in perufing an hundred propofals for advan- 
cing the wealth, the commerce, and the glory of France, tho’ 
but one of them deferved to be encouraged.’ 

Such is Mr. Pottlethwayt’s account of his own perfor- 
mance, and its various ufes; and nothing farther is ne- 
ceflary to be added with regard to thefe particulars. Buta 
work of this bulk cannot be fuppofed free from errors and 
defects: one or two imperfections we have ebferved, and beg 
leave to mention. 

1. The firft that occurred to us, is the number of 
falfe references inferted throughout the whole. Mr. Poftle- 
thwayt has, indeed, made fome apology for thefe refer- 
ences, and alfo propofed a method to fupply the deficiency 
which they fo often occafion, in perufing his Dictionary. 
* In the carrying of this work (fays our Author) into execu- 
* tion, I found it neceffary here and there to make fome va- 
‘ riation in the references, from what was at firft intended: 
yet 
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t yet the matter propofed to be introduced, when it has been 
‘ effential, hath not been omitted, but placed under another 
© article fomething fynonymous, or equally fignificant. The 
reafon of this is, the neceffity under which I found myfelf, 
to refer to certain articles fooner and oftener than, at the 
commencement of the work, I could difcern. Moreover, 
certain occurrences in the public affairs falling out during the 
compiling of this performance, which could not be pafled 
over in filence at fuch a crifis, confiftent with the fcope and 
tenor of this defign, made fuch alteration, in point of re- 
ferences, {till more abfolutely neceflary, as tending to ren- 
der the whole far more feafonable, and, therefore, more 
oufeful than it could otherwife have been. However, that 
the reader might not be at a lofs to confult the contents of 
this work with no lefs eafe than advantage, I have not only 
added a kind of illuftrative Indexes to both volumes, but 
have fo analized the whole in the general preface, that, I 
humbly apprehend, it will be thought by the candid, to 
compenfate very amply for thofe defects and imperfections, 
‘in regard to fome lefs material references.’ But notwith- 
ftanding Mr. Poftlethwayt has, in the preface and indexes re- 
ferred to, rendered the whole more ufeful, yet we are far from 
thinking he has atoned for all the falfe references in his work. 
Thus, to inftance only a few that occur under the letter A, 
from the articles ABROHANI, and ADATAIs, the reader 
is referred to Musztin; from AGATE to GoLtp WIRE- 
Drawers ; from Ace, withrefpect to Trees, to Woon; 
from ALIEN to NATURALIZATION; from ARSENIC to 
STEEL-MELTING; from ASSOCIATION to PARTNERSHIP, 
&c. But not one of the articles referred to are inferted: and 
thefe omiffions are the more remarkable, as fome of them are 
of the utmoft importance in commercial affairs; nor can the 
prefent Crifis in the leaft affe&tthem. 2. The great variety of 
matter, bearing {earce any relation totrade, inferted underdiffer- 
ent articles, may,we think, with juftice be objected to, as tend- 
ing only to fwell the work: among which may be reckon- 
ed the chemical procefles on Arfenic, and other minerals of 
thatkind ; the algebraical proceffes inferted ‘under Annuities, 
&c. the Differtations concerning literary property ; the nar- 
rative relating to Mr. Richardfon’s Grandifon, &c. &c. 
&c. Under the article Navigation, after giving an ex- 
tract of the principal rules of that art, from Mr. Robertfon’s 
Treatife, Mr. Poftlethwayt has added an abftract of the Pre- 
face to that work. It may be afked why this particular favour 
was fhewn to Mr, Robertion’s Treatife? And why, for in- 

Lia ftance, 
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ftance, after giving the principal parts of the articles 4/fay. 
ing, Difiillation, Flux, Metallurgy, Minerallogy, &c. &c. 8c. 
from Shaw’s Chemical Ledtures, it was not alfo neceffary to 
give an abftraét of his Dedication? It will, perhaps, be an- 
{wered, that when the whole Treatife is taken, the Lorrower may 
be forgiven if the Dedication be left. 

We would not, however, be underftood to infinuate, that it 
is any defeét in a work of this kind, that the articles, in gene- 
ral, are extracted from proper authors ; but, furely, the writers, 
or rather compilers, of Dictionaries, fhould be the laft perfons 
in the world to complain of the invafion of literary property, 
as Mr. Poftlethwayt has taken frequent opportunities to do, 
In faét, the work before us is, like all other Dictionaries, 
what it ought to be, a Collection. Nor is this any diminu- 
tion of the merit of the Didiionary of Trade and Commerce: 
For, as Mr. Chambers very juftly obferves, ‘If any man 
** will undertake to write a Dictionary, even of fome particu- 
<< Jar art, from his own fund alone, a man may fafely ven- 
“¢ ture to foretel, that it will not be good for much.” 


Pref. to Chambers’s Di€tionary. 
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Art. LXII. The Memoirs of the Countefs of Berct. Taken 
rom the French. By the Author of the Female Quixete. In 
two Volumes. t2ma. 6s. Millar. 





S we are unacquainted with the original of thefe Me- 
moirs, we know not whether, from the words faken 
from the French, we fhould regard them as a mere tranflation ; 
but be this as it may, the work bears a ftrong refemblance to 
the romantic Romances of the lait century, The language, 
however, is very paflable; and, it muft be confeffed, that 
the Lady to whom it owes its prefent appearance, is a much 
better writer than moft of her cotemporary Novelifts. The 
Story is as follows. 

In the reign of Henry IV. of France, lived the noble Count 
Berci, who married the fair daughter of the Marquis de Saint 
Sauveur. They pafled the early years of their union in the 
greate(t felicity. But, unfortunately for all parties, the va- 
liant Chevalier des Effars becomes enamoured of the Countefs, 
and to gain admittance to her, commences acquaintance with 
the Huiband; who carries him to Beauplan, his country 
feat. ‘1 e Chevalier, with the timidity of atrue lover, wants 
rcfolution to difclofe his paffion; but the Lady accidentally 
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difcovers the fecret, by overhearing him complain to the lift- 
ening groves and purling ftreams. She writes him an anony- 
mous letter, reprefenting to him the danger as well as impro- 
priety of his paffion. He fufpeCting who the letter came from, 
takes his leave of Beauplan, under pretence of being called 
to court. Paffing through the foreft of Fontainebleau he is 
furprifed by the report of piftols fired. at a little diftance ; and 
haftening ieiovall finds an old Gentleman defending himfelf 
againft a band of robbers. “T'wo of them the Chevalier kills, 
wounds a third, and difperfes the reft: like an honeft and vali- 
ant Chevalier as he was. The Gentleman whom he had refcued, 
proves to be the Marquis de Saint Sauveur above-mentioned. 
They continue their journey to Fontainebleau, where the 
Court then refided. 

During his ftay at court, the Chevalier had an opportunity 
of conferring another obligation on this family; for being 
Second to the young Marquis‘de Saint Sauveur, he interpofed, 
and made friends of two antagonifts, who had determined that 
death only fhould end their quarrel. 

At the expiration of a few weeks, the Chevalier, unable 
longer to fupport his felf-banifhment from the object of his 
paffion, writes to her, requefting the favour of an interview, 
as the only means of preferving his life. She confents, and 
admits him into her apartment. Whilft fhe is endea- 
vouring to diffuade him from indulging his unlawful ‘paffion, 
who fhould knock at the door but the officious hufband? hav- 
ing dreamt that a dragon was devouring his wife; he, good 
foul ! was come to enquire after her healih. ‘The poor Che- 
valier retires behind the hangings, where he would have run 
no rifk of being difcovered, but fora little dog, who having a 
better nofe than his mafter, fmelt a {tranger in his miftrets’s 
apartment: but Marianne, the waiting-woman, who was in 
the fecret, prevents mifchief, by conveying the impertinent 
animal out of the room. The Count, iatished of his Lady’s 
fafety, withdraws; and the Chevalier, having behaved with 
lefs decency than the Lady expected, was obliged to retire; 
but in his way down ftairs, he unluckily ftumbles, and drops 
a piftol, which goes off, and alarms the whole houfe. Yet, 
by his furprifing agility, he gets clear of the fervants, mounts 
his palfrey, and makes the beft of his way to Paris: leaving 
the family at Beauplan to conclude that they had been difturb- 
ed by thieves; the Countefs not caring to undeccive them,. 

Chap. IJ. The Chevalier had not been long in Paris ere 
he received a preffing invitation from the Count to return to 
Beauplan, He complies; but his crucl fair will not give hina 
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an opportunity of a moment’s private converfation. Unable . 


to fupport this treatment, he refolves to feek honourable death 
in the field of battle. The Count and his younger brother 
determine to accompany him to Flanders; and, in the courfe 
of the campaign, the valiant Chevalier faves the lives of both 
his companions. 

The Countefs, hearing that her Lord was fhortly expeéted 
at Paris, removes to that city. Tilting being the grand amufe- 
ment of thofe times, our three Heroes, who were now re- 
turned from Flanders, defire to break a Jance with the Cava- 
liers of Henry’s court ; and the Chevalier diftinguifhes him- 
felf by overthrowing Count Polan, the King’s favourite, 
This courtier is fo enraged at his defeat, that whilft the Che- 
valier is in the midft of his friends, and happy-in the prefence 
of the Countefs, he fends a page to decoy him out of the 
room, employsm number of aifaffins to murder him, and he 
is brought back to the company covered with wounds. What 
a horrid fpeétacle was this for the Countefs of Berci! for tho’ 
a virtuous woman, fhe felt fomething more than mere grati- 
tude for the Chevalier. 


Being informed who was the author of his intended mur-' 


der, the Chevalier was no fooner recovered, than he fends a 
challenge to the Count Polan, fights, and kills him: but the 
King being incenfed at the death of his favourite, the Cheva- 
lier is forced to abfcond. Soon after, Count de Berci, and the 
young Marquis de Saint Sauveur, in a voyage between Leghorn 
and Marfeilles, are taken by a corfair, and carried into Algiers. 
This ill news no fooner reaches France, than the Chevalier 
embarks for Africa, pays their ranfom, and redeems his friends 
from flavery. : 

Chap. III. Marianne, the Countefs’s woman, had, for 
fome time, indulged a licentious paffion for a fellow named 
Verague. It happened one night, her Lord and Lady return- 
ing home fooner than fhe expected, that her paramour was 
hindered from retiring with his ufual fafety; there being no 
way into the maid’s chamber except thro’ that of her miftrefs.* 
He was therefore obliged to remain with Marianne till he fup- 
pofed the Count and Countefs to be afleep. At laft Verague 
ventures forth; but the Count hearing him, fprings from his 
bed, and feizes Verague in the dark ; who ftabs him in the 
breaft, and the unfortunate Count expires. The affaffin 
efcapes. Poor Countefs! Marianne being examined as to the 


* A very inconventent houfe, for fo creat a man as the Count 
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murder of her mafter, declares all, and much more, than fhe 
knew, concerning the Chevalier and the Countefs; infinu- 
ating that they were mutually concerned in the murder. On 
this the innocent Countefs is dragged to prifon; and after 
‘continuing there fome weeks, fhe is condemned to fuffer the 
torture. Ihe reader may eafily paint to himfelf the deplo- 
rable fituation of her lover, who, at all events, determines to 
releafe her. A bribe wins over the goaler; the prifoner is 
fuffered to ef(cape; and her deliverer reftores her to her parents 
in Burgundy. 

It being improper that the man fufpected of having murder- 
ed her hufband fhould continue with the Countefs, the Cheva- 
lier pays a vifit to his uncle inGafcony. During his ftay in that 
province, a Lady, called the Fair Amazon, from her great affec- 
tion for manly exercifes, falls in love with him: and, in the 
mean time, pie Polan, brother to the late Count of that 
name, becomes enamoured of the Countels de Berci. This 
young Count fufpecting Lady Berci’s affection for the Cheva- 
lier, accufes him of having bafely murdered his brother: upon 
which the King iffues a declaration fummoning the Chevalier 
to appear in the {pace of three weeks, or fome one for him, 
to aniwer the challenge. Meantime the Countefs is falfly in- 
formed, that the Chevalier is in Jove with the Fair Amazon: 
and, on this occafion, fhe firft perceives the real fituation of 
herownheart. In a fit of jealous defpair fhe dreffes herfelf in 
her brother’s apparel, and mounts his horfe, with a (Lady- 
like) refolution to revenge herfelf of her rival: but fhe had 
not rode above half a league, before fhe is informed, that the 
Chevalier, to avoid the Amazon, is gone over to England: 
fhe therefore now refolves, rather than baulk the fighting hu- 
mour, to @nter the lifts, in vindication of her Knight’s ho- 
nour, againft Polan: the fair Amazon alfo comes to Paris 
with the fame intention. 

During thefe tranfactions the Chevalier fignalizes himfelf at 
a famous tournament in England; after which he embarks for 
France, and narrowly efcapes fhipwreck. Before his arrival, 
the Fair Amazon enters the lifts, as his champion, and is 
wounded by Count Polan; and the Countefs of Berci, being 
thus prevented in her defign of defending the Chevalier’s caufe, 
retires toaconvent. The place of her retreat being, how- 
ever, difcovered, fhe is ordered by the King to return to 
court; where, upon the Chevalier’s firft appearance (after 
Verague’s confeffion. of the murder of the Count de Berci) 
from fome civilities fhewn by him to the Fair Amazon, fhe 
imprudently gives hima ars reception; which he attributes 
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to her affection for Count Polan, who was known to be hér 
admirer. This mifunderftanding is the caufe of mutual un. 
happinefs to both, at a time when every objection to:their 
union was removed. She falls violently ill, and he refolves to, 
end his days in folitude; but the approaching winter breaks 
his refolution, and brings him once more to Paris; where at 
length all doubts being happily removed, the King joins their 
hands; and thus feals their mutual felicity. Thefe are the 
out-lines of the piece; for the colouring and drapery, we re- 
fer thofe to the artift, berfe/f, who have curiofity enough to 
enquire further about this performance. : Be 


—-— — , . ————— 





ArT. LXIII. The Charge of Cyrus the Great. A Pretical 
Effay. By the Revs Mr. Richard Onely, B. 4. late of 
Chrift-College, Cambridge. 4to. 1s. Whitton. 


R. Onely fays, in his preface, ‘the learned rea- 
‘ der will be pleafed to obferve, that the follow- 
¢ ing Effay had its rife from the !aft famous oration that is 
< recorded of Cyrus by Xenophon,’ and he concludes his 
preface, which is, indeed, a very fhort one, with this remark, 
that ‘ the heathen hiftorians fo exactly agreeing with the fa- 
© cred writers, in their relation of the moft important in- 
¢ ftances of Cyrus’s life, is a great confirmation of the au- 
‘ thority of the Holy Scriptures, and of weighty fervice to 
© religion in general.’ ; | 
It will be neceflary, therefare, in order to place the merit 
of this Effay in a jult light, to compare it with what it ¢ had 
“ its rife from.’ 
Xenophon informs us, that Cyrus, when very old, went 
into Perfia, for the feventh time from the commencement of 
his reign; and that haying, agreeably to the rites of his coun- 
try, offered the legal facritices, acted as leader in the facred 
p-ocefiion, or holy dance, and beftowed the ufual prefents, ‘he 
d-eamed, as he lay afleep in his palace, that a perfon, feem- 
ingly of a nobler fpecies than the human, addreffed him in 
thismanner. §¢ Prenare ycurlelf, O Cyrus, fer you are now 
** to go to the gods.” Upon this he awaked; and apprehend-' 
jng that his ltfe drew towards a period, he offered facrifices to, 
the Perfian Jupitcr, tothe Sun, and tothe other gods, upen a 
riling ground or fummit, as ts the cuftom among the Perfians. 
He prayed to thefe gods; Xenophon prefents us with the pray- 
get at length, On the fecond cay enfuing, or third a 
° Ive 
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five of that on which he had thus facrificed and prayed, he 
fent for his fons, ‘his friends, and the principal men -amon 
the Perfians, and took his leave of them in a very affecting ind 
inftructive difcourfe. 

Mr. Onely, without confining himfelf to Xenophon’s nar- 
rative, changes the dream into a vifion, and makes Cyrus ap- 

to the fenfes of his fons and courtiers, for the truth of 

what he faw in his extacy. 


What means this awful fight ? why round me thine 
Thofe radiant glories, and that form divine? 
See! where, commiffion’d with fome dread command, 
How fternly waves yon’ vifionary hand ! 
Near and more near it beckons, ‘ Cyrus, rife ; 
‘ The Gods remand thee to thy native tkies.’ 
Since thus the pleafure of Imperial Jove, 
And folemn omens warn me from.above ; 
Come then, ye fathers, venerable grown, 
Whofe fteady counfels prop the Perfian throne! 
Ye friends, long wedded to fair Virtue’s caule, 
And ye, my fons, whom filial duty awes ! 
Attentive hear, amidft th’ aflembled throng, 
The dying accents of a Monarch’s tongue. 


Cyrus, according to Xenophon’s account, began his fare- 
wel addrefs to his fons, and nobles, in this manner. 

‘‘ My fons, and ye my friends who are prefent, my 
life draws towards an end. Many things aflure me of 
“ it. But when I am dead, it becomes you, in all your 
‘© words and actions, to behave in a manner fuitable to the 
© happinefs of my condition. In every ftage of life I have 
 fucceffively flourifhed, in all that can adorn the child, the 
‘© youth, and the man. I have known my ftrength increafe 
© with my years, and felt a vigour in old age not inferior to 
6 that of my youth; nor have I, that I know of, failed in 
‘“‘ any attempt, or been difappointed in any defire. I have 
© had the pleafure of beholding my friends made happy by 
© me, and my enemies ferving under me: and I leave my 
country, which formerly was but an inconfiderable realm 
« in Afia, the moft refpected fovereignty in it.” \ 

Mr.Onely’s verfion of this part of the difcourf¢, is comprized 7 
in the following lines. 


I ceafeto live! yet, ah! forbear to fhew 
The mad expreffions of unmanly woe. 
To die, is to be bleft: This underftood, 


"TF were needlefs mourning for the wife and good. 
| : What 

















g22 Onery’s Charge of Cyrus the Great: 


Wha> virtues charm us, or what arts engage 
In chi'dhood, youth, in manhood, or in age, 
In thefe [ fpent each well diftinguifh'd day, 

And {till purfu’d where honour led the way : 
Mine was each gift kind Fortune could afford, 
The Statefman’s counfel, or the Heroe’s fword. 
See, Afia, fee thy once ignoble race, 

What glory heightens, and what worthies grace ! 
See Peace thy realms with {miling train adorn, 
And Plenty pour the treafures of her horn. 


Here the apoftrophe to Afia is feemingly improper, as Cy- 
rus had principally in view, not Afia, but Perfia; and it 
would have been an indecency in Cyrus, to have called his 
own countrymen, an ignoble race. This miftake of Mr. 
Onely’s proceeds, we prefume, from forgetfulnefs; which 
may alfo be the cafe with refpect to the following lines, 
fo far as the Medes, who (were Cyrus’s good friends and 
ailies, and whofe battles he fought) are introduced: un- 
lefs, indeed, they are introduced for the rhyme’s fake. 


Call my dear Perfians round the folemn bier, 
And you, my fellow-foldiers, you be there ! 
With me who brav’d Arabia's pathlefs lands, 
Bleak Scythia’s coafts, and India’s burning fands ; 
Whilft firew'’d on heaps around the foaming fteed, 
Or groan’d th’ Affyrian, or expir’d the Mede. 


But to return to Xenophon. He reprefents Cyrus as thus 
inftru€ting his eldeft fon. 

** You know, O Cambyfes, that it is not this fceptre of 
‘«* gold, which can render your government fecure; but that 
© taithful friends are the fceptre on which Monarchs may with 
** the moft certainty and fafety rely. Yet do not imagine 
*¢ that men are under any phyfical neceflity to be faithful. 
‘© Were that the cafe indeed, every man would prove faith- 
“© ful to every other man ; juft as things, under a phylical di- 
‘© rection, always act in the fame manner towards all. But 
<¢ itis the part and duty of aman, to render thofe about him 
<¢ faithful to him: this, however, is an effect to be pro- 
‘« duced, and a pofleffion to be obtained, not by mere force 
*¢ and power, but by goodnefs and beneficence.” 

The above paflage of Xenophon, Mr. Onely tranflates, 
or imitates, thus. 


And weak, Cambyfes, will thy kingdom prove, 
Without the fceptre of thy people’s love. 
But yet it afks thy caution, all thy care, 
Thy fubjeéts when to court, and when beware : 


Not 
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Not true by nature, Man, whate’er he boatt, 
Mott faithful feeming, may deceive the moft. 


Again, Xenophon relates, that Cyrus reafoned thus with 
his fons. 

«© As for my own part, my fons, I never could admit the 
« notion, thata foul, whilft united to a mortal body, might 
« continue alive; and yet, when feparated from it, was to 
« perifh: ForI plainly difcern, that itis the foul which in- 
« livens thefe mortal bodies, and that our bodies remain no 
« longer alive, than whilft a foul refides within them. Nor 
«“ have I ever admitted, that the foul becomes incapable. of 
“ perception, when difengaged from the fenfelefs body ; on 
“ the contrary, the probability lies here, that the mind, when 
« difentangled, will be complete and pure, and confequently 
“ intelligent in the higheft degree. Upon the diflolution of the 
“ man, it is evident, that the elementary parts fever from one 
“ another, and return each to its kind; all but the foul, 
“ which neither whilft prefent, nor when it retires, is an ob- 
« jet of fight. Confider-alfo,” added he, ‘* that nothing 
“more nearly approaches to the cafe of human mortality, 
“ than the condition we are in whilft afleep; and yet the hu- 
« man foul, at that very time, ditpleys, int a moft diftinguifhed 
“ manner, itsdivinity, by its forefight of future events ; for 
“then, in all likelihood, it is moft at liberty. If this is the 
“ real ftate of things, as, indeed, I think it is, and that the 
“ foul retreats from the body, then, paying a regard to my 
“ departed fpirit, perform what I defire.” 

This argumentative part of Cyrus’s difcourfe, appears thus 
in Mr. Onely’s poem. 





What reas’ner can believe, 

That fouls, when freed from bodies, ceafe to live? 

Let age the weak corporeal frame deftroy, 

The {foul furvives—This, this, can never die: 

Whilft that inactive moulders in the tomb, 

This ftill fhall flourifh in immortal bloom, 

Purg’d from all earthly drofs, for ever rove 

Thro’ all th’ unbounded tracts of happinefs above. 
When drowly flumbers o’er the fpirits creep, 

Refle&t, what death is, from its image, fleep! 

In airy dreams the foul then wings its way, 

Freed from the dull impediments of clay, 

Holds converfe fweet with every kindred pow’r, 

In myrtle grove, oramaranthin bow’r ; 

Thro’ worlds unknown quick darts the vital flame, 

And traverfes all heav'n, from whence it came; 




































































524 Onexy’s Charge of Cyrus the Great. 


Another part of Cyrus’s difcourfe to his fons, as in Xeno. 
phon, is as follows. 

«¢ When I am dead, my children, place not my body in a 
‘© coffin of gold, or filver, or any thing elfe; but repofe it in 


6 the earth itfelf, as foon as poffible: For what can be more 


<< honourable, than to be blended with the earth, which pro. 
“¢ duces and fuftains every thing fair and excellent? I, who 
«¢ have, on all other occafions, been allover of mankind, 
<¢ look upon it now as delightful, to intermingle with what of 
<< itfelf does good to man.” 

And thus Mr. Onely. 


And when my foul, fair tenant, flies away 
From this frail manfion, mould’ring to decay, 
No coftly pile with fun’ral grandeur burn, 

Nor cull my afhes for the pompous urn ; 

Far other honours let thefe relics have, 

The low-delv’d chamber of fome filent grave : 
Where, when our gloomy long abode we fix, 
The human particles with earthly mix, 

Whilft beyond Fate, and Fortune’s fartheit line, 
For ever lives the particle divine. 


For a fpecimen of what Mr. Onely has introduced of his 
ewn into the Charge of Cyrus, take the following lines. 
The Perfian Monarch is reprefented as faying, what Xeno- 
phon no where, in the leaft degree, takes notice of, .or puts 
into the mouth of Cyrus. 


By me releas’d, O! how the Jewith choir 
To Sion’s fongs retun‘d the facred lyre, 
Which by the ftreams of Babylon unftrung, 
In late fad filence on the willows hung ! 
Difmifs’d with prefents to their old abode, 
To build the Temple of their much-lov’d God, 
Each mouth was full of laughter, long unknown ; 
The joy that fill’d their hearts, o’erflow’d my own, 


Another inftance of the fame kind, and under the very fame 
circumftances, is obfervable in the following lines, wherein 
Cyrus is made to addrefs his fon thus. 


Be thine the well-try’d ftatefman, prudent, juft, 
Unfway’d by lucre, unenflav’d by lutt: 
Who public good prefers to private ends, 
Whofe truth direéts you, and whofe zeal defends. 





This once, O Daniel, was thy god like part, 
Thy head as learn’d, as was fincere thy heart. 
Tho’ fullen jealoufy oftcurs’d thy name, 
And envy plann’d the ruins of thy fame, 
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A critical Examination, €9c. 


Thy fpotlefs honour could the mouth defy 
_ Of deadly lions, or the deadlier fpy. 
Chiefs, fuch as thou, beft guard each Prince's caufe, 
Whom confcience binds, and whom religion awes. ~ 


The Poet, indeed, refers to Scripture, and not to Xeno- 
phon, in the firft inftance above given, of his manner of in- 
troducing foreign materials; and it is very true, that the Scrip- 
tures authorize thefe particular facts ;—that the Jews, when 
weeping by the rivers of Babylon, hanged their harps upon 
the willows ; that Cyrus permitted them to return to their 
own country, and rebuild their Temple; and that when the 
Lord turned again the captivity of Sion, the mouths of the 
Jews were filled with laughter, &c. But the Scriptures no 
where affirm, or in the leaft infinuate, that Cyrus had ever 
taken notice, or been informed, of the hanging of thefe harps 
upon the willows; or that he made mention of this, or the 
other particulars, on any occafion, or in the difcourfe. which 
he made to his fons a little before his death. So that the in- 
troduction of thefe matters into this poem, is as little fa- 
voured by Scripture, as it is by Xenophon. 

Mr. Onely, in fupport of the fecond inftance above 
given, of his manner of improving Xenophon, has this mar- 
ginal note, that ‘ the prophet Daniel was Prime Minifter 
‘ about covet years to the Princes of Babylon, of whom Cy- 
‘ rus was the laft, who engaged him in his fervice; in which 
‘he, very probably, died.’ But this, however well it may 
be authorized, affords no reafon for introducing any mention 
of Daniel in Cyrus’s laft difcourfe to his fons; when Xeno- 
phon, who relates the difcourfe, makes not the leaft mention 
of Daniel, there, or any where elfe. 

Upon the whole, there are fome poetical lines, juft expref- 
fions, and good fentiments, in Mr. Onely’s Effay: fo 
many, and fo entirely his own, that we may reafonably expect 
from him fomething fuperior to this performance, on any 
future occafion. 

Ww. 





Art. LXIV. 4 Critical Examination of the Notes of Dr. 
Sykes upon the Epiftle to the Kebrews. By Alethophilus, 
4to. 1s. Od. Vaillant, &c. 


HIS isa fmall pamplet, confifting of thirty-fix pages ; 

in which these ae fre uent and lar_e qu: tation: from 

Dr. S;kes’s book : 
f 















526 A Critical Examination of Sykes’ Notes 


If the Author had poftponed the publication of his work 2 
little longer, he would have found it neceflary either to have 
entirely fuppreffed, or greatly enlarged it: For in Dr. Sykes’s 
Scripture Doétrine of Redemption, he will find an Anfwer to 
all that this Examiner has faid in favour of his own notions 9 
fubftitute, fatisfaction, and expiatory facrifice. . 
‘ The Deliverer was,’ fays our Examiner, ‘ to make fatis- 
faétion to the divine juftice for men ; that is, to undergo, in 
his own perfon, the punifhment which was due to them, and 
perfectly in their ftead obferve the law of Gods conditions 
without which they could not avoid condemnation, nor ob- 
< tain fupreme happinefs.—God inflicts on him who fubftitutes 
* himfelf in the room of finners, the puntfhment denounced 
« againft the finners, that is, eternal and infinite punifhments.’ 
—p. 19—21, 22. * And yet it was not neceflary that Chrift 
“ fhould fuffer eternal punifhments, tho’ they had been con- 
demned to fuch. For the excellence of his perfon compen- 
* fated the fhort duration of his fufferings.—p. 23. Itis eafy to 
* conclude, that Chrift, whofe underftanding is infinite, could 
‘« diftinétly reprefent to himfelf all the immenfe imperfection 
© caufed in the world by the innumerable number of fins—the 
* reprefentation we here {peak of could not be produced by 
* his human nature, confidered feparately from his divine; 
“ though that nature could, in virtue of that union, have re- 
* prefented to itfelf incomparably many more things than any 
3 
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other human underftanding: but that reprefentation bein 

made in the divine nature of Chrift, his human nature mu 

needs fee] an immentfe anguifh, infupportable to any other 

but his, in virtue of its intimate union with the divine.— 

For the fame reafon we may fay, that he has expiated our 

fins, having made fatisfa€tion for them: For expiation is 

nothing but the annihilation or moral abolition of fins.’— 
p- 26. Surely this Author does not mean by his reprefenta- 
tion, ashe calls it, a confcioufnefs of guilt? Is it pofiible 
that confcience fhould accufe any Being of crimes that 
Being did not commit? Guilt is perfonal, and cannot, 
therefore, be transferred or imputed to the Innocent. And 
to punifh the innocent for the guilty, is as incompatible 
with juftice as with mercy or goodnefs. The innocent per- 
‘fon may be willing to fuffer for the guilty, but is it therefore 
juft to punifh him? Volenti nulla fit injuria—true ; he has 
no right to complain: but have you a right to puntth him be- 
caufe he will not complain? ‘ A mere creature, innocent, 
‘ pure, and holy, could not {fays our critical Examiner) 
9 « devote 
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upon the Epiftle to the Hebrews. 527 


‘ devote himfelf to fuch punifhments, without being guilty 
‘ of an heinous crime againft itfelf: and the Judge who 
¢ would inflict them, could not without extreme-eruelty.’— 
p20. And, we are told, angels could not be fubftituted in 
the room of finners—* For how could the faults of a certain 
‘ order of creatures be, without injuftice, imputed to creatures 
‘ of a different order ?’—p. 18. | 

In his obfervations upon texts of {cripture, our Critic™ge- 
nerally * oppofes to Dr. Sykes, an authority no lefs worthy of 
‘ regard (fee p..) than his on this fubject.” But of what 
ufe is the authority of names on either fide? If Dr. Sykes 
had afferted things on his own authority, without attempting 
to prove them, this Critic might have oppofed the name of Stap- 


fer, Wytenbach, or Suicerus, or any other name, to that of the 


author of the Commentary on the Epiftle to the Hebrews. 
But the Do&tor is remarkable for not having recourfe to au- 
thorities, nor has he once quoted thofe authors called the So- 
cinians, which the Critic fays were his Maffers. Lefs of his 
authorities, and no calling of names, would have better be- 
come Mr. Alethophilus: One of whofe authorities is too re- 
markable to be paffed over, and the more fo as it is in a note 
to the fecond page of his book. * According to Mr. Wet/tein, 
© Nov. Te/?. Grac. cum Comment. T. 11. folio, Amft. 1752, 
<p. 386. The expreffion +25 aswvas is found in no other 
* Epiftle of St. Paul, nor in Luke’s Gofpel, nor in the Aé&ts.’ 
And yet it is found in the very firft chapter of Luke, and in 
almoft every one of St. Paul’s Epiftles. See Lukei. 33. 
Rom. i. 25. 2 Cor. xi. 31. Gal. i. 4. Philip. iv. 20. 
Tim. i. 17. and in the Epiftle to the Hebrews, again and 
again. In the Acts there is ame wswvos, but not Es Te asdvas, 
as in all the above cited places. 

But fuch miftakes as thefe are much more tolerable than 
calling names, which is unmanly. 

By the following lines from the introduétion to this Critical 
Examination, one would almoft imagine the Author believed, 
that Servetus had perfecuted Calvin.—* Times there have 
‘ been in which religion in general, and the Chriftian in par- 
* ticular, have feen themfelves expofed to the rage and rude 
* attacks of implacable and infolent oppofers; thefe were the 
‘ ages of aSpinofa; a Vanini, a Servetus.—Of thefe Vanini 
had his tongue firft torn out, and was then burnt, in France; 
—tho’ the beft writers think it would have been better to have 
confined him as a madman. Servetus was burnt at Geneva; 
—and we cannot but think the burning him was itfelf a 
mone 











































528 An Effay on the Writings, Se. 


monftrous attack upon Chriftianity ; it fuppofing Chriftianity 
to require fuch dreadful perfecution and deftruction of its pro- 
feffors, for difference of opinions. Sh 


ae 





Art. LXV. An Effay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, 
8vo. 5s. Cooper. 


RITICISM is the refult of Judgment, and the perfec- 
tion of Tafte. It neither extenuates beauties, nor agora. 
vates errors; but, placing both in a proper point of ; 


ht 
teaches when to applaud, and when to cenfure, with reat ; 


But though this is genuine Criticifm, there is a baftard kind 
of it, begot by Malice, and nurtured by Folly, which too fre- 
quently paffes on the world for the legitimate. What man of 
eminence has not had his indifcriminating Cenfurer, as well 
as his indifcriminating Panegyrift? But if the latter is the 
more pleafing to the object of his praife, yet is he equally dan- 
gerous in fociety with the fnarler, as being equally apt to mif. 
lead our judgment. 

Of all eminent men, none have been fo much the butt of 
cenfure, and the fubjeét of praife, as the peets ; and among thefe 
none, perhaps, ever fuffered more from either, than Pore; 
with this felicity, however, that if he has had a Zoilus in 
Gildon, he has had an Ariftarchus in Spence, and in the Au- 
thor of the prefent Effay. 

But though we think very highly of the critical and lite 
abilities of our unknown Effayift, and have perufed his wor 
with no Jefs profit than pleafure, yet can we not implicitly 
fubfcribe to all his decifions, and illuftrations. As he has 
ventured, in fome things, to differ from the received opinion, 
fo fhall we be the lefs fcrupulous ‘in diflenting from him. He 
has, indeed, like a true Critic, given, in general, his reafons ; 
fo fhall we: how far either of us are in the right, the impar- 
tial public muft determine. 

In his Dedication, to Dr. Young, he fays, ‘ No love of 
‘ fingularity, no affectation of paradoxical opiniens, gave 
‘ rife to the following work. I revere the memory of Pope, 
I refpec&t and honour his abilities ; but I-do not think him at 
the head of his profeffion.— In that fpecies of poetry wherein 
Pope excelled, he is fuperior to all mankind; and ] only 
fay, that this fpecies of poetry is not the moft excellent one 
of the art. Wedonot, it fhould feem, fufficiently attend 
to the difference that there is, betwixt a man of wit, aman 
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Genius of Pore. 529 


‘ of fenfe, and.a true poet, Donne and Swift were, undoubt- 
‘ edly, men of wit and men of fenfe: but what traces have 
‘ they left of pure poetry? Fontenelle and La Motte are in- 
‘ titled to the former character, but what can they urge to 
¢ gain thelatter? Which of thefe characters is the moft va- 
¢ Juable—is entirely out of the queftion; all I plead for, is to 
‘ have their -feveral provinces kept diftin& from each other, 
‘ and to zmpre/s on the reader, that a-clear head and acute un- 
‘ derfianding are not fufficient, alone, to make a poet; that the 
© moft folid cbfervations on human life, expreffed with the utmoft 
‘ elegance and brevity, are (a) Morality, and not Poetry; that 
© the Epiftles of Boileau in rhyme, arena more poetical than the 
‘ Charaéters of Bruyere in profe; and that it is a creative and 
‘ glowing imagination, the Acer Spiritus et vis, and that alone, 
‘ that can flamp a writer with this exalted and very uncom- 
‘mon charaéter, which fo few poffefs, and of which fo few 
‘ can properly judge.— 

_¢ It is amazing,’ continues he, ‘ this matter fhould ever 
‘ have been miftaken, when Horace has taken particular and 
¢ repeated pains to adjuft the opinion in queftion. He has 
‘ more than once difclaimed all right to the name of poet, on 
© the {core of his (4) Ethic and Satyric pieces ;—nothing can 
‘ be more judicious than the method he prefcribes of trying 
whether any compofition be effentially poetical or not; which 
is to drop entirely the meafure,—and invert the order of the 
‘ words.: and in this unadorned manner to perufe the paflage ; 
‘ if there be really in it a true poetical fpirit, all your tranf- 
‘ pofitions will not difguife it, but, like a diamond unfet, and 
‘ thrown back into the rubbifh of the mine, it will retain its 
‘ Juftre, Let us make an experiment on the following well 


(a) If a moral fentiment is couched in poetical language, and 
adapted to numbers, is it not poetry? We readily grant, that ver- 
fication is not all, non fatis eff puris verfum perfcribereverbis, but 
certainly it is fomething more than our Author is willing to allow. 
Ogilby, Chapman, Hobbs, and Pope, tranflated Homer ; it is not 
doubted, but they all underitood him; what then makes Pope’s 
verfion fo greatly preferable to thofe of the others? His verfifica- 
tion. Burnet of the Charrer-houfe had a fublime imagination, but 
he was no poet ; he wanted numbers. 

(6) This is not ftritly true; Horace, indeed, often difclaims all 
ttle to the appellation of poet, on account of his epiitolary and fa- 
tyric writings, which are, indeed, in general, but meafured profe, 
Sermoni pedefiri propiora; but this oblervation ought not to be ex- 
tended to his Ethic Odes, in many of which a noble vein of poetry 
appears. 


Rey. June, 1756. Mm ‘ knowa 
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“ known lines ; Yes (c) you defpife the man that is confined 
* to books, who rails at human kind from his ftudy; tho’ 
© what he learns he fpeaks, and may, perhaps, advance fome 
« general maxims, or may be right by chance. The cox- 
« comb bird fo grave and fo talkative, that cries whore, 
‘ knave, and cuckold from his cage, tho’ he rightly call many 
‘a paflenger, you hold him no philofopher, &c.—What 
* fhall we fay of this paflage ’—why, that it is moft ex. 
‘ cellent fenfe, but juft as poetieal as the Qui ft Maecenas of 
‘ the author, who recommends this method of trial,’ 
To this we readily affent, but cannot join iflue with him 
in what follows. 
¢ Take any ten lines of the Ihiad, of the Paradife Loft, 
or even of the Georgics of Virgil, and fee whether, by 
any procefs of critical chemiftry, you can lower them to 
the tamenefs of profe. You will find that they will appear 
like Ulyfies in his difguife of rags, ftill a Hero, tho’ lodged 
in the cottage of the herdfman Eumzus.’ 
"We have as great a veneration for thefe Poets as our Author 
lras; yet can we not fuffer that veneration to blind us: The true 
Critic fteers equally clear of the extremes of Eulogy, or Cenfure. 
We apprehend that there are not only many times ten 
lines in all thofe great authors, which have nothing but harmo- 
ny of numbers to recommend them, but which, when fub- 
jected to the Horatian teft, are profe, indeed ! 
‘To begin with the Grecian bard. 
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Argedn, VOY CIALLE maryamrae] x Seilees ora 
AW) amovwsncew, os xev Savolov ye Puyosuev 
Es On due worsacs Te Oapae x Aosuos Axcis. 
AWN ay dn Twa pmarrw epsrpery 4 bona, 


(c) Yes, you defpife the man to books confin’d, 
Who from his ftudy rails at human kind ; 
Though what he learns, he fpeaks, and may advance’ 
Some gen'ral maxims, or be right by chance. 
The coxcomb bud, fo talkative and grave, 
That from his cage, cries cuckold, whore, and knave, 
Though many a paffenger he rightly call, 
You hold him no philotopher at all. 
And yet the fate of all extremes is fuch, 
Men may be read as well as books too much. 
To obfervations, which ourfelves we make, 
We grow more partial for th’ obferver’s fake. 
‘To written wildom, as another’s, lefs 
Maxims are drawn from notions, thofe from guefs, 
Epilt. to Lord Gobhim. 
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Genius of Pope. 3% 
Hi x} ovesgomoror, (x) yag T ovag ex Atos ssw’) 
O¢ x evo, 6, Te FoCoOY EYwoaTo DoiGoc AmorAwr" 
Est ae oy EUX WANS EWHAE PET AS, af ixailouGn;* 
Aub Mev Wais agra RUTONS Gityuv TE TEED 
Bursras cevricodes, niatv emo Aotyop cefeurces. 
Hro oy ws sittas, ar ae ilero” 
And again; 
Marri xaxun, & wuercle mor To xpnryvor sag" 
Auth ros Te xak’ ess Dida Qeici wadleverIar® . 
EcSaov & edt vs ww evvas &%0S5 2d” ersluccas: 
Kas vor ev Aanvaows Stomgomewn aryopeuels, 
Q¢ On ve F ivexeé ow “ExnCorS- arysa tev ysl, 
Ovex Eyw ovens Xpuontdos ayna awowa 
Ovx sStrov dsgarSas, ewes worry aromas aurny 
Owcos exw’ xo yar ea Kavrasarnspng agoCeCuray 
Kzeidins aAoys® ems Sev ess XEEebwV, 
Ov dices, 2s Qurnds Bt Me Dewas, Bre Ti tpya” | 
Nor is the Maittian Poet lefs fertile, in inftances, which; 
by procefs of critical chemifiry, may be reduced to the tame- 
nefs of profe. We fhall go no further than the firft Georgic, 
What are the following lines; when thrown out of their metri« 
tal order ? | 
Navita tum ftellis mtimeros et nomina feeit, 
Pleiadas, Hyadas, clararnque Lycaonis Ar€ton. 
Tum laqueis captare feras, et fallere vifco 
Inventum ; et magnios carlibus citcumdare faltus. 
Atque alius latum funda jam verberat 4amnem 
Alta petens, pelagoque alitis trahit humida lina. 
Tum ferri rigor, atque argutz lamina ferre : 
(Nam primi cunels fcindebant fiffile lignum.) 
‘Tum varie veneré artes. Labor omhia vincit 
Improbus, et duris urgetis in rebus egeftas.(d) 


Again, L. 261. 





Durum procudit arator 
| Vomeris obtufi dentem, cavat arbore lintres: 


(d) Thus tranflated by Warton. 
Sailors firft nam’d and counted every ftar, 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and the northern Car. 
Mow fhares for beafts and birds, fell hunters place, 
And wide furround with dogs the eechoing chace. 
One for the finny prey broad rivers beats, 
One from the feadrags flow his loaded nets. 
Erft did the woods the force of wedges feel, 
Now faws were tooth’d, and temper’d was the fteel, 
‘Then all thofe arts that 7 Olith life fucceed ; 
_What cannot ceafelefs toil, and prefling need | , 
Mim 2 Aut 
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Aut pecori fignum, aut numeros impreflit acervis. 
Exacuunt alii vallos, furcafque bicornes, 

Atque amerina parant lente retinacula viti. 
Nunc facilis Rubea texatur fifcina virga: 

Nunc torrete ignt fruges, nunc fran; gite faxo : 
Quippe etiam feftis quadam exercere diebus 

Fas et jurafinunt; rivos diducere nulla 

Relligio vetuit, feveti pratendere fepem, 

Infidi: is avibus moliri, incendere vepres, 
Balantumque gregem fluvio merfare falubri. 
Spe olco tard coftas agitator atelli 

Vilibus aut onerat pomis; lapidemque revertens 
Incufum, aut atra? maflam picis urbe reportat.(e) 


But if thofe paflages difcover very little poetical fpirit, the 


following likewife, from the firft book of Milton, are not 
Jefs profaic, L..157. 


Fall’n cherub, to be weak, is miferable, 
Doing or fufferine, but of this be fure, 
‘Todo ought 200d never will be our tafk, 
But ever to Ping! | our fole delight, 
As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we refift. If then his providence 
Out of our evil feek to bring forth good, 
Our labour muft be to pervert that end, 
And out of good ftill to find means of evil. 
Which oft times may fucceed, fo as perhaps 


Thus tranflated by the fame Gentleman. 


Now to apoint the blunted fhare may beat, 

Scoop troughs from trees, mark flock:, Or facks of wheat. 
Long fpars ‘and forks may fharpen, or fupply 

Amerian twigs, the creeping vine to tic; 

With Rubean rods now bafkcts may be wove,. 

Now grain be vround with ftones, now ercng upon the flove. 
Nor do the laws of man, or Gods above 

On jacred days fome lao ours difapprove. 

No folemn rite fhould e’er forbid the fwain 

The mead, with fudden ttreams o’e: flow’d, to drain: 

‘Yo raife tirong fences for the {pringing corn, 

To lay the {nare for birds, toburn the thorn. 

Nor to forbear to wath the bleating flock, 

Ard foundly plunge them in the healthy brook, 

Oft the flow afs’s fides the driver loads, 

With oil, or apples, or domeittic goods. 

And for the mill brings an indented ftone ; 

Or with black lumpsof pitch returns from town. 
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Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and difturb is Tes 
His inmnolt counfels from their deftin’d aim. 


Again, line 210, 


Nor ever thence 

Had ris’n or heav’d his head, but that the will 
And high permiffion of all-ruling Heaven 
Left him at large to his own dark defigns, 
That with reiterated: crimes he might. 

Heap on himfelf damnation, while he fought 
Evil to others, and enrag’d might fee 

How all his malice ferv’d but to bring forth 
Infinite goodnefs, grace and mercy fhewn 

On man by him feduc’ d, but on himfelf 
Treble confufion, wrath, and vengeance pour’d. 





Our readers may alfo try if they can find the Heroin Rags, 
in the other pafiages, of the fame book here referred to—vide 
from line 364 to 375, line 631 to 649, line 690, to 700, 
line 738 to 751.— Thefe inflances, we apprehend, fhew how. 
very cautious even men of the moft learning, and trueft tafte, 
fhould be, of dogmatically aflerting, in the grofs, on literary 
fubjets. We fhall now proceed to examine the remainder of 
his Dedication. 

* The fublime and the pathetic ({ays he p. 10) are the two 
‘ chief nerves of all genuine poefy. What is there very /u- 
© blime or very pathetic in Pope? In his works there is, in- 
© deed, nihil inane xihil arceffitzum— puro tamen fonti quam mag- 
‘no flumini propior, as the excellent Quintilian remarks of 
‘ Lyfias. And becaufe ] am, perhaps, aihamed or afraid to 
* fpeak out in plain Engtifh, [ will adopt the following paf- 
‘fage of Voltaire, which, in my opinion, as exactly cha- 
‘ racterifes Pope, as itdoes his model Boileau, for whom it 
‘ was originally cefigned. 

“© Incapable peutetre du fublime que eleve ’ ame, et du 
“¢ fentiment qui |’ attendrit, mais fait pour eclairer ceux a qui 
‘“* Ja natureaccorda I’ un et l’ autre, laborieux, fevere, precis, 
© pur, harmonieux, il devint enfin le poete de la raifon.” 

How far this character is juit, may be examined in the courfe 
of thefe remarks, where its difcuffion will more naturally 
take place. 

© Our Englifh Poets (continues our Author) may, I think, 
‘ be difpofed 1 in four different claffes and degrees.’ In the firft 
clafs he would place Spencer, Shakefpear, and Milton ; and 
then, at proper intervals, Otway and Lee. 

Mim 3 In 
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In the fecond clafs he places fuch as poffeffed the true poet;- 
eal genius, ‘ina more moderate degree,’ but had noble talents 
for ethical poetry. At the head of thefe is Dryden. vi 
- That this great poet fhould be ranked atter Otway, and 
Lee, will, we doubt not, furprife moft readers, as much as 
it furprifed us. Let us then examine the foundation of this 

re-eminence. Previoufly, however, it fhould be remark- 
ed, that as Lee and Otway have only Jeft us fome dramatic 
ieces, and Dryden has egpmpofed, with fuccels too, in every 
cies of poetry, they cannot be compared with him in extent 
of genius. But wavingthis claim, we fha!l only confider him 
in Kis theatrical capacity, altho’ he himfelf thoucht his geriius 
lefs"adapted to the drama, than to epic poetry. ‘1 he butinefs of 
the tragic mufe, is to melt the audience into pity, or fili them 
with terror. Lee has frequently effected the latter, but it isa 
fear often blended with horror. Otway was fuccetsful in ex- 
citing the tender pafions. This power he, ina great meafure, 
ained from his fubjeéts, which, though feldom: regularly con- 
Bcted, yet, from their domeftic nature, have a ftrong inilu- 
ence on the fpe&tator. But does Dryden never thaw the foul 
into commiferation, nor freeze it with terror ?—-We fhall not 
mention the noble flights of poetry, which are fcattered fo 
profufely through all his plays, and which fhew more of the 
fervidum ingenium, and es magna fonaturum, than any thing in 
Otway.—We fhall not inftance his many beautiful defcripti- 
ons which are fo pleafing tothe fancy ; nor his high and finifh- 
ed colouring, which, whatever the Effayift may aver, is effen- 
tial to poetry ; but fhall only obferve, that Dryden raifes the dra- 
matic paffions in his Conqueft of Mexico, Don Sebaftian, and 
All for Love, more than moft Critics are willing to allow. 
But is not the Drama too much circumfcribed in its pro- 
vince? Let us hazard an opinion : our Critic fets us the ex- 
ample. Is not man a compound of reafon as well as of paffion, 
and may not one weep and ftart at a tragedy, without being 
cither the wifer or the better? But at a reprefentation of 4 
play of Dryden’s, befides being properly moved, there are fen- 
tences, every where, which improve, and on which the mind 
may ruminate with {atisfaction in the clofet. And is not that 
dramatic compofition the moft excellent, which equally im- 
prefles the mental economy? There is certainly mere diftrets 
inBanks’s Q. Mary, thanin Johnfon’s Irene ; but wil! any one 
prefume to fay, that Banks ts as good a poet as Johnion? Were 
there no other monument of Drvyden’s poetical talents, than 
his defcription of a fhip in the Conguett of Mexico, and of 
Cleopatra on the Cydnus, in All for Love, we fhould not he- 
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{irate one moment to prefer him to Otway and Lee, and to 
tation him after Milton, longo fed proximus intervallo, ..° 

In the fecond clafs after Dryden, the Critic places Donne, 
as poflefling the true poetical genius, with noble talents for mo- 
ral poc/y. And yet, but two pages before, he characterizes 
this author, as a man of wit, and a man‘of fenfe, but afks 
what traces he had left of pure poetry ?, Wereadily agree that 
he has left none; for as an (f) elegant genius of the north 
has exprefied it, we fhall never be induced to regard that as 
poetry, which Homer and Virgil, if alive, would not have 
underftood. Did any man with a poetical ear, ever yet read 
ten lines of Donne without difguft? or are there ten lines-of 
poetry in all his works? No. How then comes this Adjufter of 
literary rank to poft him before Denham, Waller, Cowley, 
&ec. In truth, Daniel, Drayton, Randolph, or almoft any 
other of his cotemporary poets, the tranflater ef Qu Bartas 
not excepted, deferve the place better than he, 

After Donne marches Denham. 

Indeed Denham is more intitled to his ftation than the form- 
er. Yet are there fome, we apprehend, in the third cla(s 
who deferve that place better than Sir John: what is there, for 
inftance, fo moral ia Denham, as the Ecclefiaftes of Prior? 
what fo poetical, as Fenton’s Ode to Lord Gower? 

“¢ Cowley.” 

There can be no exception to the rank affigned that excellent 
genius, whofe works are a valuable mine of literary and poe- 
tic jewels. 

“¢ Congreve.” 

Why this gentleman fhould bring up the rear of the fecond 
degree, we are at fome lofs to determine. His Mifcellaniesin verie 
difplay but little of the true poetic genius; and his tragedy of 
The Mourning Bride, according to our Author himfelf, ¢ is 
‘a defpicable performance, the plot being unnaturally intri- 
* cate, and over-charged with incidents; the fentiments trite, 
‘ and the language bombatt.’? Altho’ we cannot wholly agree 
‘with him in his. opinion of that piece, yet has Congreve no 
lezal right to the poetical ftation affigned him. Congreve knew 
himfelf, when he told Mr, Voltaire,( zg) that he did not chute 
to be vifited on the footing of a poet. If the Critic in the 
Adventurer judges truly, Mr. Congreve has as little title to 


‘ . reputation in comedy as in tragedy. 


‘ [nthe third clafs,’ continues our Author, * may be placed 


€ men of wit, of elegant talte, and of fome fancy in deiciibing 


(f) Drummond of Hawthornden. 
“(g}) Letters on the Englifh Nation. 
Mm 4. © fe niliar 
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¢ familiar life. Here may be numbered, Prior, Waller, Par- 
‘ nel, Swift, Fenton.’ 

Swift and Waller feem properly enough pofted ; but furely 
the author of Emma, Ecclefiaftes, and the Secular Ode ; the 
author of the Hermit, and the Rife of Woman ; and the author 
of Mariamne; ought to have had places affigned them in the 
fecond clafs; while fome others whom we could name, and 
whom the Author knows, might have taken up their ground. 

In the laft clais, the meer vertifiers, ‘ however fmooth and mel- 
‘ Jifluous fome of them may be thought, fhould be ranked, fuch 
‘ as Pitt, Sandys, Fairfax, Broom, Buckingham, Lanfdown.’ 

We readily allow that moft of thefe authors are meer verfi- 
fiers ; but from Mr. Pitt’s being in the front, we fhould be 
apt to infer, that the tranflator * of the Eclogues and Georgics 
of Virgil is not the author of this Eflay ; for, in the Dedica- 
tion of his Virgil, he fays that Mr. Pitt has executed his 
verfion of the A‘neid * with great /pirit; that he has a fine 
© flow of harmonious verfifcation, and has rendered his au- 
© thor’s fenfe with faithfulnefs and perfpicuity ;’ unleis he 
thought that underftanding the original, anda power of verfi- 
fying were the only qualities of a tranflator. 

¢ in which of thefe ciaffes,’ concludes he, * Pope deferves 
$ to be placed, the following work ts intended to determine.’ 
After all, we are of opinion, that the Author ts not only un- 
fortunate in his arrangement of the Poets, but has forgot fome 
who deferve to be mentioned as much, at leaft, as many of thofe 
to whom he has affigned a literary rank. For inftance, Da- 
venant, Garth, Addifon, Tickel, John Philips, and Gay. 

So much for the Dedication. We fhall now confider the 
book itfelf, and with that freedom which the Effayift has af- 
fumed, fhall intermix our obfervations. It is divided into fix 
fections, and follows Mr. Pope’s works in the order in which 
they are printed in Dr. Warburton’s edition. 

In the firft fe€tion he confiders the Paftorals, and the Mef- 
fiah ; and in the fecond, the Windfor-Foreit, and the Lyric 
pieces ; the third is wholly employed on the Effay on Criti- 
cifm, and contains upwards of a hundred pages ;_ inthe fourth 
we have remarks on the Rape of the Lock: the Elegy to the 
Memory of an unfortunate Lady, the Prologue to Cato, and 
the Epilogue to Jane Shore, are the fubjeét of the fifth feéti- 
on; as the laft treats of the Epiftle of Sappho to Phaon, and 
of Eloifa to Abelard. 

Princes and Authors (fays the Critic) are feldom fpoken 
of, during their lives, with juitice and impartiality. Admi- 

* Warton. 
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ration and envy, their conftant attendants, like two unfkilful 
artifts, are apt to overcharge their pieces with too great a 
quantity of light and fhade, and are difqualified happily to 
hit upon that middle colour(h), that mixture of error and ex~ 
cellence, which alone renders every reprefentation of man 
juft and natural. This, he adds, may, perhaps, be one rea- 
fon, among others, why we have never yet feen a candid cri- 
ticifm on the character and merits of our laft great poet 
Mr. Pope. And therefore our. Author thought that it would 
be no unpleafing amufement, or uninftructive employment, 
to examine at large, without blind panegyric, or petulant in- 
vective, the writings of this Englifh Claffic. As he is, he 
fays, neither to cenfure nor commend, without alleging the 
reafon on which his opinion is founded, he fhall be entirely 
unmoved at the imputation of malignity, or the clamour of 
popular prejudice. 

© It is fomewhat ftrange,’ fays he, ¢ that in the Paftorals of a 

* young poet, there fhould not be found a fingle rural image 
‘ thatis new ; but this, I am afraid, is the cafe of Pope’s Pafto- 
ra!s. The ideas of Theocritus, Virgil, and Spencer, are, in- 
deed, here exhibited in language equally mellifluous and 
pure, but the deicriptions and fentiments are trite and com- 
mon.’ 

It muft be granted, that the new rural images in Pope are 
few ; yet we prefume the following are neither to be found in 
the great Sicilian Poet, nor in Virgil. 

Once I was {kill’d in every plant that grew, 
And every herb that drinks the morning dew : 
Ah, wretched fhepherd, what avails thy art, 
To cure thy lambs, but not to heal thy heart ? SUMMER. 
Again in his WIinTER. 


Behold the groves that fhine with filver froft, 
Their beauty wither’c, and their verdure loft! 


en ee . ee 2! 








No grateful dews defcend from evening kkies, 
No morning odours from the flowers arife ; 
No rich perfumes refrefh the fruitful field, 
No fragrant herbs their native incenfe yield ! 
The balmy Zephyrs, filent fince her death, 
Lament the ceafing of a {weeter breath ! 


‘ A mixture of Britifh and Grecian ideas may juftly be 
* deemed a blemifh in the Paftorals of Pope, and propriety 


(4) Is there not fome inaccuracy here? Can there be any middle 
colour between light and fhade, neither of which are colours? 


© Is 


a 
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s certainly violated when he couples Pactolus with Thames, 
and Windfor with Hybla.(i) Complaints of immoderate 
heat, and wifhes to be conveyed to cooling caverns, when ut- 
tered by the inhabitants of Greece, have a decorum and con- 
fiftency which they totally lofe in the charaéter of a Britith 
Shepherd; and Theocritus, during the ardors of Sirius, muft 
have heard the murmurings of a brook, and the whifpers of 
a pine, with more home-felt pleafure than (4) Pope could 
poffible experience upon the fame occafion.’ ‘This he con- 
cludes with a fenfible obfervation. ‘* We can never complete- 
‘ ly relifh, nor adequately underftand any author, efpecially 
* any ancient; except we conftantly keep in our eye his chi- 
¢ mate, his country, and his age.’ 

Pope himfelf faw the epic of Spencer’s introducing 
wolves into England, and in tranflating 


Audiit Eurotas, jufficque edifcere lauros: 


he dextroufly omitted the laurels appropriated to Eurotas, as 
he is fpeaking of the Thames, and rendercd it 


Thames heard the numbers as he flow’d along, 
And bad his willows hear the moving fong. 


a nae ea KH AH LA 
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Upon this principle, which has a foundation in nature, ¢ the 
¢ (/)facrifice of Jambs, and the thanking (m)Ceres for a plen- 
“ tiful harveft,’ cannot be juftified : Set do we think the 
grateful clufters of grapes, the fultry Sirius, which our Critic 
condemns, as the fcene lies in Windfor-Foreft, may be fupport- 
ed: as the ()pipe of reeds, which he finds fault with, on the 
{core likewife of impropriety, fignifies no more than a genius 
for paftoral poetry. 

‘ In the paffages which Pope,’ continyes oyr Author, * has 
imitated from Theocritus, and from his Latin tranflator 
Virgil, he has merited but little applaufe.—It may not be 
unentertaining to fee how coldly and unpoetically Pope 
has copied the appeal to the Nrmnbs on the death of 


on Af A 


(2) It may be afked, why a Britifh Shepherd may not join 
Pactolus with Hybla, as well as the Sicilian Thyrfis joins Peneus and 
Pindus, the one a river of Theffuly, and the other a mountain of 
Arcadia. Theocrit. Idyl.1. Perhaps, however, the Critic is righ’. 

(4) That may be, bu: ftill there is no impropriety ina Britifh Shep- 
herd’s complaining of heat in the Dog-days! Befides, in the fift 
Idyllium of Theocritus, whence this comparifon is drawn, there is 
no mention of Sirius; the Goatherd on!y obferves that ic was m.d- 
day. Ib. lis 

(/) Fourth Paft.v 81. (x) Second Paft, v, 65. 

(x) Second Pak. v. 4. | 


© Daphnis, 
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¢ Daphnis, in comparifon of Milton on Lycidas, one of his 
¢ juvenile pieces.’(0) 

Weare not certain that the firft proof he has given of this 
affertion can be fuftained; for though we may allow that 
Milton, in his Lycidas, has furpafled € p) Pope in the imi- 
tation of (¢) Theocritus, we do nat think the Sicilian, 
in that paflage, has much the advantage of our young bard; 
as Virgil,(r) from whom he probably took the fentiment, cer- 
tainly has not: perhaps too, there is more propriety in Pope’s 
addreffing the Mufes, than in the other’s appealing to the 
Nymphs and Naids, as the places mentioned by them were 
confecrated to poetry. 

But tho’ the inferiority of ‘ Where ftray ye Mufes,’ &c. 
fhould be yielded to our Critic, we cannot give the palm to 
Theocritus in hjs fecond inftance. 

A Shepherd, in the Sicilian Poet,(s) wifhes to become a Bee, 
that he might fly into his miftrefs’s grotto, and be permitted 
to creep among the leaves that compofed her chaplet: Pope’s 
enamoured Swain (t) jongs to be transformed into the captive 
Bird that fings in his fair one’s bower, that fhe might liften 
to his fongs, and reward them with her kifles. The Critic 

refers the image of ‘Theocritus as more paftorally wild, more 
Delicate, and more uncommon. 

It is natural for a lover to wifh to be mgtamorphofed into 
any thing that may approach his miftrefs. Anacreon, many 
ages ago, wrote an Ode on that fubjeét. But as a lover 
would rather wifh to be changed into what his fair one carefles, 
than into that which fhe fhuns, we cannot help thinking, that 
the Bird is both more paftoral and delicate than the Bee. 
Which of the two images was leaft common in the days of 
Theocritus, (for upon that the merit of novelty alone de- 
pends) no Critic now can determine. 

But if thefe two inftances (and he brings no more) are not 
proofs of our Critic’s aijertion, we fhall prefent the reader 


(c) Where were ye Nymphs, whenthe remorfelefs deep, &c. 

(p) Patt. ai. v. 23d. 

(g) Idyll, i. v. 66. 

(r) Que nemora, aut qui vos faltur habcere, poclle 
Naiades, indigno cum Gailus amore periet? 
Nam neque Parnafli vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
Ul'a moram fecere, neque Aon:a Aganippe. 

(s) Idyil. iii. v. 12. 

{t} Ob were I made by fome transforming pow’r, 

' "The captive bird that tings within thy bow’r ; 
Then might my voice thy juicing ear employ 
And J thole kilies be recesve>, enjoy 
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with fome, which, in our opinion, overturn it. We fhall 
begin with Pope’s firft Paftoral, although it is the moft excep- 
tionable of the four. 

Menalcas fays in Theocritus, 


(s) Ilavle eae, wail Os vopsory treevle ds yeraxtes 
OvIara amarnfoucw, ey TH VEX TpePeloes 
Ev) ~ xara ome 7% bY necélas® as ay ope pm n 
Xu wei prcey Enpos trvobls 4x6 Cclavas. 


Which Virgil thus imitates. 


Stant et Juniperi et Caftanex hirfutz : 
Strata jacent paflim fua queque fub arbore poma: 
Omnia nunc rident; at fi formofus Alexis 
Montibus his abeat, videas et flumina ficca.(¢) Ecl. vii. 


And Pope thus exprefles in his Spring. 
All Nature laughs, the Groves are freth and fair, 
The fun’s mild luttre warms the vital air ; 
If Sylvia f{miles, new glories gild the fhore, 
And vanquifh’d Nature feems to charm no more. 


This is fenfe as well as poetry ; can the fame be faid for the 
other two images ? 
Again, Daphnis fays in Theocritus. 
E® ots, v9 aKyes didepatls ay 0b» Evbe WEAioo as 
2paccece DENLINTH, % deves mpilepa ae” 
Ev 6 wmag MiaAwy Gases croow’ as od "ay adionn 


Xw Tas Cus Co THUY, HA Cue 5 “UO dle od hb (u) 


Thus imitated by Virgil. 


Aret ager, vitio moriens fitit aeris herba : 
Liber pampineas invidit collibus umbras. 
Phillidis adventu nottre nemus omne virebit. 
Jupiter et lxeto defcendet plurimus imbri.(v) 
This, from its contraft to what went before, is fuperior to 
Theocritus. Has not Pope improved upon both, and efpeci- 
ally on the Mantuan, by the repetition ? 


(s) Idyll. viii. v. 41. 
(t) Here Junipers and prickly Chefnuts fee ; 
Lo! tcattered fruits lie under every tree. 
All Nature fmiles; but fhould Alexis go 
from thefe bleft hills ev’n ftreams would ceafe to flow. War. 
(4) Idyll. viii. 1. 45. 
w) Parch’d are the plains, the wither’d herbage dies, 
Bacchus to hills their viny fhade denies. 
Let Phillis come, frefh greens will deck the Grove, 
In joyful fhowers defcend prolific Jove. Ecl. vii, Warton, 


All 
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All Nature mourns, the fkies relent in fhowers, 

Huth’d are the birds, and clos’d the drooping flow’rs: 

If Delia {mile, the birds begin to fing, 

The fkies to brighten, and the flow’rs to fpring. — Paft. i. 


In the firft idyllum of Theocritus, the fhepherd thus repre- 
fents the brute creation lamenting the fate of Daphnis. 


T nvov pacer Owes, Tnvov Avxos wevoayro 

T nvov xw ” Opnpeoso Aswy avexrauce Oavovra. . 
Tloaaras os wae goccs Goes, orodrAcs ok Te Taveo 

Tloaras do av Laas H WOETEG wovecrro. 


Which Virgil thus imitates in his laft eclogue : 


Tilum etiam lauri, illam etiam flevere myricz., 
Pinifer illum etiam fola fub rupe jacentem 
Menalus, et gelidi fleverunt faxa Lyczi; 
Stant et Oves circum.— (x) 


But Pope, by joining together both the animate and inani- 
mate parts of the furrounding objects, and by laying the fcene 
on the banks of the Thames, the feafon fummer, and the time 
noon, 

Where dancing fun-beams on the waters play’d, 
And verdant alders formed a quiv’ring fhade, 


has rendered the imitation not only more extenfive, but, from 
the contraft, wonderfully beautiful : 


Soft as he mourn’d the ftream forgot to flow, 

The flocks around a dumb compaflion fhow, 

The Naiads wept in ev’ry wat’ry bow’r, 

And Jove confented in a filent fhow’r. Paft. If. 
Theocritus fays, 


“Adv tT To TOG TO, % eDipacpos w Aadu Puva. 
Kpeosov fASATrOev TEV AMOVEMEY N pAEAS Atb KEN. Idyl. 8.1. 82. 


Which Virgil thus improves, 


Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 
Quale (y) fopor feffis in gramine, quale per z{ftum 
Dulcis aquz falienti fitim reftinguere rivo(z). —_ Ecl. v. 1. 45. 


(x) For him lamented ev’ry laurel grove, 

The very tamerifks wept his haplefs love. 

His woes een pine-topp’d Mznelaus bemoan’d, 

Through all his caverns the dark mountain groan’d, 

And cold Lyczum’s rocks bewail’d his fate. 

As fad beneath a lonely clift he fat, 

Around him ftood his flock. Warron. 
(y) This image is borrowed from the 78th line of the eighth IdyL 
(x) O Bard divine, as {weet thy tuneful lay, 

As flumber to tir’d {wains on new-mown hay. 

Or as in fummer’s fultry drought to talte 

Cool itreams, that bubbling o’er the meadows hafte. Warr. 


And 














































































a2 fn E i ffay on the Writingt 
And Pope imitates as follows, 


Not bubbling fountains to the thirfty {wain, 

Not balmy fleep, to labourers faint with pain, 

Not fhow’rs to larks, nor fun-fhine to the bee, wh 
Are half fo charming as thy fight to me. Autuinn. 


Thefeliries, from the additional images, and efpecially from 
the feafon in which they are introduced, are preferable to his ori- 
ginals. The Cyclops thus addreffes Galatea in Theocritus, 


AAN aQincy rv wel ceppety 0 EEetg Bdev eraescov" 
*Adsoy ev Tarp mag ety Tay vURTa dakss 
Eves daPvas rrves, arrt padwas xurapiocos® 
Ets wsrag xireros, eve apameAog & yAveueapmros” 
Evrs Poxpov vlup, Fo prot a worvdivdprog Arte 
Asuxas ex xXtov0g woTov apabpoctoy meointe. 
This very beautiful paflage Vitgil imitates thus, 
O tantum libeat mecum tibi fordida rura 
Atque humiles habitare cafas, et figere cervos, 
Hadorumque pregém viridi compellere hibifco. 
Mecum una in fylvis imitabere Panacanendo.* Ecl. ii. I. 28. 
This invitation, it muft be confeffed, is not fo gallant as 
that of Polyphemus; for he, far from telling what employ- 
ment Galatea is to be engaged in, if fhe will deign to vifit him, 
employs his poetical talent in defcribing the beauties of his 
cave, and the plenty of it. Let us now fee how our young 
Bard has expreffed thefe fentiments. 


Ah! deign to vifit our forfaken feat, 

The moffy fountains, and the green retreats ; 
Where’er you walk, cool gales fhall fan the glade, 
Trees where you fit fhall crowd into a fhade. 
Where’er you tread, the blufhing flow’rs fhall rife, 
And all things flourifh where you turn your eyes. 
Oh how [ long with you to pafs my davs, 

Invoke the mufes, and refound your praife : 

Your praife the birds fhall chant in ev'ry grove; 
And winds fhall waft it to the powers above. 

But would you fing, and rival Orpheus’ ftrain, 

The wondering forefts foon fhould dance again, 
The moving mountains hear the pow’rful call, 
And headlong ftreams hang lift’ning as they fall. Sum‘. 


Is not the poetry of thefe lines fuperior to any thing in either 
the paftorals of Theocritus, or the eclogues of Virgil? 

But it would greatly exceed the bounds allowed us, to point 
out every other paflage in Pope, where he has furpafied the 
Sicilian and the Mantuan ; we fhall therefore only obferve; 


* There is a clofer imitation of this in Virgil's oth Eclog. 1. 35 
Huc ades o Galatea, &c. 
It, however, by no means excels the Greck poet. i 
2 | that 
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that the Englith poet, by appropriating a paftoral to every 
feafon of the year, and afcertaining the fcene and time of the 
day in each of them, has improved on his two mafters, and 
particularly on Virgil, whom he feems chiefly to have imitated : 
as both Theocritus and the Roman often negleé& to fpecify 
the feafon, fcene, and time of day. 

Nothing is more natural than for a perfon under the influ- 
ence of any ftrong paffion, particularly of love, to compare his 
{ituation of mind with every thing around him. We do not, 
however, remember that this is done often by Theocritus, 
and only two or three inftances of this occur in Virgil. 

Afpice; aratra jugo referunt fufpenfa juvenci, 
Et fol crefcentes decedens duplicat umbras; 
Me tamen urit amor: quis enim modus adfit amori? (a) 
Ecl. ii. 1. 66. 
Which Pope thus improves in his Summer, 
But fee the Shepherds fhun the noon-day heat, 
The lowing herds to murmuring brooks retreat, 
To clofer fhades the panting flocks remove, 
Ye Gods, and is there no retreat for love? 
But foon the fun with milder rays defcends 
To the cool ocean, where his journcy ends. 
On me love's fiercer flames for ever prey, 
By night he fcorches, as he burns by day. 

Indeed this is one of Pope’s great excellencies, for, by 
adapting the paffion to the feafon, he has been enabled to 
make many beautiful comparifons; and we will venture to 
afirm, that from this circumftance, his Alexis is every way 
fuperior to Virgil’s lexis, (which is but a tranfcript from 
Theocritus) and that it is no ways inferior to either the Eraf- 
tes or the Cyclops of the Sicilian(4). Sure we are, that Pope’s 
Thyrfis greatly furpaffes Virgil’s Elegy on Daphnis. And we 
are much miftaken, if, for the reafons alleged above, the com- 
plaint of Egon, in Pope’s Autumn, is not preferable to that 
of Damon in Virgil (c). And if the Alphzfibeus of the lat- 
ter (d) excels Pope’s Hylas on account of the magical fuper- 
ftition, it ought to be remembered, that Maro’s fhepherd bors 


(2) Lo! lab’ring oxen, fpent with toil and heat, 
In loofen’d traces from the plough retreat 5 
The fun is fcarce above the mountain feen, 
Length’ning the fhadows o’er the dufky green : 
But itill my bafom feels not ev’ning cool, 
Love reigns uncheck’d by time, or bounds, or rule. Warton. 
See Fel. iii. 1. 190. Eel. x. 1. 52. 
(5) Idyll. 3. and &. (c) Ecl. 3. (2) Idem. 
rows 
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rows moft of the rites from the fecond Idy]lium of Theocritus, 
and that the object of Hylas’s love is much more natural. 

For thefe reafons, then, we cannot agree with our Critic, 
when he fays, that Pope, in his paftorals, is more barren than 
Virgil in his eclogues.—And if there are more of manners, 
and of the rus verum, in Theocritus, it muft be allowed, that 
there is more tendernefs, more delicacy, and finer fudden tran- 
fitions, in Pope. It ought alfo to be confidered, that the Eng- 
lifh poet compleated ‘his paftorals before he was fixteen ; 
whereas Virgil was twenty-five years old when he compofed 
his firft Bucdlic, which, critics conjecture, was his Alexis ; and 
he took three years in compleating his ten. 

To conclude, on this head, does not the Critic pronounce 
too rafhly, when he makes the principal merit of Pope’s pafto- 
rals to confift in their correét and mufical verfification; and.in 
giving the firft fpecimen of that harmony in Englifh verfe, 
which has rendered, fays he, every moderate rhymer melodi- 
ous :—we with we could have faid, it had produced that effect 
on certain modern tranflators. 

As the critic takes every opportunity of digrefling, is it 
not aftonifhing, that he paffes over, in filence, thofe diftin- 
guifhed paftoral writers, Philips and Gay? 

From the paftorals, our Author proceeds to confider the 
Meffiah. This divine poem he, with juftice, prefers to the 
Pollio of Virgil, and as he mentions (e) fome few paflages 
where he thinks the dignity, energy, and fimplicity of the ori- 
ginal are weakened and ditpirited by florid epithets, and ufelefs 
circunilocutions, fo does he quote one (f) paflage, which he 
allows to be a happy addition to it. Yet had he been as de- 
firous to find beauties, as he feems willing to difcover imper- 
fecticns, he might likewife have inftanced the eleventh, twelfth, 
fifteenth and fixteenth lines, not to mention fome others. The 
digrefion that follows on Dr. Lowth’s (g) interpretation of 
Ifaiah, tho’ a piece of manly criticifm, has too little connec- 


tion with the main fubject, for its length (4). And we are of . 


opinion, that if that excellent fcholar had not given other fpe- 
cimens of his talents for poefy, than the fimile (z) our 
Author quotes, he would not have been numbered among the 
firft of our Latin poets. 


(ec) V.7o. v.gt. (7) V. 70. (2) Vid. Prel.a3. (4) From 
Pp: 14. to p. 20. 
(:} ———llle patris vires indutus ct iram, 
Dira rubens graditur, per ftragem et fracta potentum 
Agmina, proaa jolo; &e. , Praci. 7. 


Se. 
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Seét. 2. Having confidered the Paftorals, and the Mefiiah, 
she Critic proceeds, in this fection, to examine the Wind- 
for-Foreft. 

Altho’ a defcriptiott of the external beauties. of nature is 
ufually the firfteffort of'a young genius, yet was not defcrip- 
tive poetry (fays the Author) the moft fhining talent of Pope. 
‘ He was of opinion, it feems, that poetry of that fpecies, was 
¢ acompofition as abfurd as a feaft made up of fauces—We 
¢ are therefore not to be furprized, that Pope has introduced 
© fo few images.into his Windfor-Foreft, which are not equally 
‘ applicable to any place whatfoeyer.. Rural beauty in general, 
‘ and not the peculiar beauties of the foreft, are: herede/cribed.’ 

But it ought firft to be.enquired, whether Windfor-Roreft 
has in reality any peculiar beauties, and whecher Pope has 
omitted thefe. . 

’Tis allowed that the fports of fetting, fhooting, and frfhing, 
are common to many other places, as well as Windfor ; but if 
the ftag-chace * is not fo full, fo-animated, and: fo.circum- 
‘ ftantiated as that of Somerville,’ he ought to have confidered 
the ftag-chace was that gentleman’s main fubject, whereas in 
Pope it was only incidental. Yet perhaps the lines which 
Denham: has employed-on: this fubjegt, in his Cooper’s Hill, 
are nat furpafled: by, Somerville in his chace, 
The em which defcribes the demolition of thirty vil» 
lagés liys:Walliam the. Conqueror, however hiftorically falfe, 
he alldws tobe well imagedy particularly. — : 

. Round:braken columns, cla{ping: ivy twin’dy 

O’er heaps of ruin falked the fately hind ; 
The fox, abkene-to gaping-tombs retires, © 
And favage howlings fill the facred quires, 

To this he fubjoins fome lines from a poem on the ruins of 
Godftow-nunnery (#7), which tho’ ‘ worthy the hand of a 
© Paul Brill,” we cannot think equal to many deftriptions of 
defolation in the prophets, nor indeed fuperior to the follow+ 
ing defcription from that excellent poem, The Ruins of Rome. 

Fail’n, fall’n, a filent heap, her heroes all ~ 
Sunk in their urns ; behold the pride of pomp, 

The throne of nations fall’n ; obfcur’d in duft; 

E’en yet majeftical: the folemn fcene 

Elates the foul, while now. the rifing fun 

Flames on the fuins in the purer air, 

Tow’ ring aloft upon the glittering plain, 

Like broken iocks, a vait circumference ; 


(#1) Carmina Quadsages, 1748. 
Rav. June, 1755. Na Rent 
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Rent palaces, crufh'd columns, rifted moles, 
Fanes roll’d on fanes, and tombs on buried tombs. 
And again, 
——— the rough relics of Carin’s ftreet, 
Where now the shepherd, to his nibbling fheep, 
Sits piping with his oaten reed ; as erit, 
There pip’d the fhepherd to his nibbling fheep, 
When th’ humble roof Anchifes’ fon explor’d 
Of good Evander, wealth-defpifing King, 
Amid the thickets: fo revolves the {cene. 
So time ordains, who rolls the things of pride 
From duft again to daft:' Behold that heap 
Of mould’:ing urns, (their afhes blown away, 
Dutt of the mighty) the fame ftory tell ; 
i And at its bafe, frow whence the ferpent glides, 
' Down the green defart fireet, yon hoary Monk 
Laments the fame.———= 
And a little lower. 
How mufical! when all- devouring Time, 
Here fitting on bis throne of ruins boar, 
While winds and tempefis fweep his various lyre * 
How fweet thy diapafon, Melancholy ! 





¢ The ftory of Lodona,’ fays our critic, ¢ is prettily Ovi- 
¢ dian, but there is fcarcely a fingle incident in it, which is 
¢ not borrowed from fome transformation in Ovid.’ 
t ¢ The picture of a virtuous and Jearned retirement is high- 
| © ly finifhed: it flowed from the foul of the poet, who was 
| ‘ here in his proper element, recommending integrity and 
E © fcience.’ 

Since our Critic. is fond of tracing imitations, we wonder 
he did not call to mind the 


O fortunatos nimium bona fi fua norint, &c. 


in the fecond Georgic of Virgil, or the defcription which his 
copier, Philips, in his Cyder, has left us of a philofophical 
retreat. 
¢ Pope has no where difcovered more poetic enthufiafm, than 

« where fpeaking of the poets who lived and died near this 
© fpot, he breaks out, 

I feem through confecrated walks*to rove ; 

I hear foft mufic die along the grove: 


Led by the found, [ roam from thade to fhade, 
“By godlike poets venerable made. 







* Might not the imagery in thefe lines give the hint for the in- 
vention of the o/iax harp ? 
May 
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May we not, however, venture to affirm, that he had the 
following verfes of Addifon in his eye, when he wrote the 
laft- quoted lines. 


For wherefoe’er [ turn my ravifh’d eyes, 

Gay gilded {cenes, and fhining profpeéts rife ¢ 
Poetic fields encompafs me around, 

And ftill I feem to tread on claffic ground. 
For here the mufe fo oft her harp has ftrung, 
That not a mountain rears his head unfung ; 
Renown’d in verfe each fhady thicket grows, 
And ev’ry ftream in heav’nly murmurs flows. 


Weagree with the Critic in the character he gives of Cooper’s 
Hill, Grongar-Hill, and of Milton’s Ode on the nativity; and 
are particularly pleafed with the digreffion which clofes his ac- 
count of defcriptive poetry, on the character and writings of 
Thomfon : but it may be obferved, that he imputes more to Mr. 
Spence’s recommendation of Thomfon’s Winter, than probably 
it produced. For tha*the charaéter which Mr. Spence gave of 


that poem (4) may have increafed its popularity, it is certain, 
that other gentlemen gave earlier teftimonies of their applaufe, - 


and effectually recommend it to the public ; and we have feen a 
fecond edition of the Winter, with complimentary poems pre- 
fixed, by Mr. Mallet, and the late Mr. Hill, printed in the fame 
year in which the obfervations on the Odyfley were publifhed. 

' The critic next examines Pope’s lyric compofitions, and 
dwells chiefly on:his ode on St. Cecilia. He obferves that it 
was a common thing, laft century, for the fmatterers in poetry 
to write mufic-odes. Moft of thefe are now defervedly for- 
gotten. But from the rubbifh of the mifcellanies he has picked 
out an old ode, on that fubjeét, by Dryden (/); which, tho’ in- 
ferior to his Alexander’s feaft, the firft modern lyric compo- 
fition, yet does it exhibit a very ftriking picture of the power 
of mufic. But next to Alexander’s fea, the critic places Mr. 
Pope’s ode on St. Cecilia, ** propior tamen primo quam tertio,” 
perhaps unjuftiy. 

The firit ftanza, he remarks, is almoft a perfect concert. 
The beginning of the fecond ftanza he thinks fomewhat flat, 
and aug inferior to its ending. The animating fong which 
Orpheus fung to the Argonauts, is the happily chofer fubject 
of the third; on hearing which, altho’ men grew heroes,}and 

Each chief his feven-fold fhield difplay'd, 
And half unfheath’d the thining*blade (m). 


(4) P. 154 of the Effay on Pope’s Odvffey. 

(/) It was fet to mufic in 1617, by I. Bape. Dragh. 

(~) A thoughe imitated — B.F. P. Le 
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yst does he juftly think it inferior to. what the Grecian artift 
effected, when he impelled Alexander to revenge; for in, 
that ftanza the whole train of imagery is alive, fublime, and; 
animated to an unparalleled degree; and the poet had fo ftrong- 
ly poffefied himfelf of ‘the aétion defcribed, that he places it 
fully before the eyes of the reader. 

© The defcent of Orpheus into Hell, in the fourth ftanza, 
€ is gracetully introduced, as it naturally flowed from the fub- 
‘ jee of the preceding one; the defcription of the infernal re- 
© ‘gions is well imagined, and the effects of. the mufician’s lyre 
© on the inhabitants of Hell, are elegantly tranflated from the 
“ fourth Georgic of (z) Virgil, and happily adapted to the 
¢ fubject in queftion. The fup,licating fong.which concludes, 
‘ the fifth ftanza, is highly pathetic. and. poetical, efpecially 
« where he conjures the. powers below, : 

By. the he:o’s armed fhades, 
Ciinetiog through the gloomy glades 
By the youths that dy’d for love, 
Wand'ring in the myrtle grove. 
“ the images being picturefque and appropriated. 

¢ But the numbers,’ adds he, ¢ which conclude this. ftanza, 
© have fo much the ajr of a Hudibraftic fong at.a country elec- 
© tion, that one is amazed: and concerned to find)them.in a, 
© ferious ode.’ 

This was taken notice of formerly by.Mr, Smart; and our 
critic, to enforce its ludicroufnefs, obferves, that this is. the, 
very meafure which Mr. Addifon. ufed.in the:comic character 
of Sir Trufty (mz). Yet it ought to be.confidered, that.as both 
Addifon and Pope meant to exprefs an airy kindof: hilarity, 
as another writer words it; and though triymph and merri- 
ment are, indeed, widely different, yet as both are.modes of joy, 
and meafures have not, been fa far refined, in any language, 
as to provide for every fubdivifion of paflien, the fentiment 
muft exprefs the. minuter proprieties. “Fhus in, Shenftone’s 
fine paftoral ballad, abfence, hope, folicitude, and. difappoint- 
ment, tho’ vaftly lefs. fimilar than. merriment and exultation, 
are yet all exprefled in the fame meafure. : 

‘ Virgil is again imitated through the fixth ftanza, which 
© defcribes the behaviour of Orpheus on the fecond lofs of 
‘ Eurydice;’ and we wifle Pope had made ufe.of the images 
felected by the critic from this tender and paffionate ‘poet, as 
they are fome of the moft ftriking in- that beautiful epifode. 


(x) Might not Pope alfo have had Boethius in his eye? Vid. laft 
metre of the third book De Confolatione Philofophiz, 

(zn) Opera of Rofamond, .? | 
We 
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The Author alfo jattly remarks, that the places in which 
‘Orpheus, accordmg to Pope, made his {weet lamentation, are 
fot fo wild, fo favage, and fo difma}, as thofe mentioned 
Virgil (0), and that the fong (p) in the end Of the ftanza, is 
neither fo natural nor fo tender as the vocabat‘of Virgil, who 
adds a very moving epithet, 
Ah! smiferam Euridicen! anima fugienti, vocabat: 
Euridicen toto referebant flumine ripx. 


The beginning of the laft ftanza on the power of mufic, is 
both inferior to the fix laft lines of ‘the fecond ftanza, and a 
‘blameable tautology. 

He concludes his obfervations on this-poem with a juft cen- 
fure (y) of both Dryden and Pope, for ending their ode with 
an epigram; as it is a fpecies of writing as unfuitable to the 
dignity, and foreign to'the matare, of the lyric, as it is of the 
epic mufe (r). : 

This leads the Effayift into a digreffion on the nature of 
odes. He obferves, that the moderns have practifed no fpecies 
of poetry with fo little fuccefs, and fuch indifputable inferiority 
to the antients, as the ode. This, fays he, feems owing tothe 
untuneablenefs of modern languages, efpecially the Englifh, 
which abounds in monofyilables, and is crowded with confo- 
nants. 7 

Tis granted, that this may be one reafon why the antients 
have furpafled us in lyric compofition;. but is not their my- 
thology the principal caufe of their fuperiority ? 

We alfo agree with him, that all the other languages muft 
yield to the Greek in fwectnefs; and think the liae quoted 


(oe) V. 507, 508, 517, 548, Georg.:4. 

(p) Hark! Heemus refounds with the bacchanals cries, 
Ah fee, he dies, he dies! 
Yet even in death Eurydice he fung, 

Hurydice itil! trembled on his tongue, 
Eurydice the woods, 
Eurydice the floods, | 
Eurydice the rocks and hollow mogntains rung. 


(g) Wewonder he did not notice an inaccuracy in Dryden. How 
can Thais, wich a torch in her hand, be called another Helen firing 
another Troy? Thais did not fire Perfopolis in the fame-manner in 
which Helen fired Troy. 

(r) It is to be regretted, fays the Critic, that Mr. Handel has not 
fet to mufic Pope’s ode, as well as Dryden’s, But fhould it not 
be ob‘erved, that that excellent poet, as well as judge of mufic, 
Mr. ughes, was the firft who alcer’d Alexander's feait for mufic? 
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from Homer (s), and the other from Bion (t), more melli- 
fluous than any thing in Italian poetry; but as the Critic was 
treating of ode-writing, fhould he not have brought his inftan- 
ces from the lyric poets? but this he might not have found fo 
very eafy, for tho’ Anacreon’s verle 

ls fofter far, 

Than the downy feathers are, CowLety, 
yet are his odes not more numerous than the elegy put by 
Cowley too into the mouth of the God of love. Pindar, in fpite 
of the ftrophe, antiftrophe, and epode, is harfhnefsitfelf. The 
remains of Alceus are no way remarkable for their fmooth- 
nefs, If the {tanzas of Sappho are mel!ifluous, does not their 
famenefs foon difguft the ear; and indeed no verfes can be 
quoted from her, which, in point of delicate foftnefs, may not 
be equa!ied by inftances from modern odes, 

The characters of Petrarch and of Metaftafio, (whom he juft- 
ly prefers, as a lyric poet, to Petrarch) are, we think, 
true: but he takes no notice of Romagnefi, who furpafles 
th :m both in that {pecies of writing. * ‘he French have pro- 
« duced little good in this way, if we except Rouffeau’s ode 
© to Fortune, and one or two of Voltaire’s. In Boileau’s ode 
¢ on the taking of Namur, are inftances of the bomba/lic, of 
€ the profaic, and of the puerile.” But when our Author was 
giving a detail of the French lyric compofitions, fhould he not 
have quoted a beautiful ode written by Racine, when he was 
but twenty; in which he introduces the Seine congratulating 
the Queen of France, (on her firft public entry into Paris) in 
a manner equally polite and poetical ? 

Altho’ perhaps we may not think the (z) Englifh odes the 
critic has inftanced, fuperior to any that Pope has left us, yet 
might fome others be mentioned, which, in our opinion at 
Jealt, merit that encomium, 

From the two chorus’s for the Duke of Buckingham’s Brutus, 
which the Effayift (+) unjuftly cenfures as not fuficiently appro- 


priated 
(s) AN AY 1} F<Puposo AMyUMVEOVT AS ANTEC, Ho MER. 
{¢) Aral Tov Adwuy airwarito wxroco Adwvic. Bion. 


‘Tbere is an ode on the fame {ubject with Bion’s elegy, and in 
the fame language, by Menage, which, for {weetnefs and numbers, 
is furpaiied by nothing of antiquity. 

(«) Akenfide’s ode on lyric poetry, and another to Lord Hun- 
tingdon, anda chorus of Britifh Bards, by Welt, 

(x) For as the fcene is at Athens, nothing could be introduced 
with fo much propriety as the influence of war on arts and learning, 
in the firit chorus ; and of the univerfal power of love in the fe- 
cond ; Gnce, not only Brutus, a Stoic, but the Gods, felt its influence, 
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priated to the fubject of that drama, he falls into a digreffion 
on the chorus’s of Sophocles and Euripides. The latter, -he, 
with Ariftotle, blames for impropriety in this refpect; and con- 
cludes with an excellent paflage from Pere Brumoy, on the 
advantages and difadvantages of ‘the.chorus. .. , 

The ode on Solitude, written by Pope at twelve years 
of age, recalls our critic fromhis literary ramble. This little 
piece he confiders as a ftrongzinftance of the contemplative 
and moral turn, which he calls the diftinguifhing charaéterif- 
tic of Pope’s mind.’ His poem on Silence, compofed two 
years after, would have afforded the critic a better proof, 
as it certainly furpaffes the other in elegance of language, har- 
mony of numbers, and power of thought. 

From folitude he makes a fhort digreffion on early genius, 
and mentions the tradition of Lopez de Vega, and of ‘Laffo’s 
having recited poems before their eighth year (y). “This leads 
him to talk of Pope’s more early productions: his account of 
thefe will afford the reader ample entertainment; but we re- 
fer to the book. : : | 

He clofes his curious biographical anecdotes with an obfer- 
vation from Quintilian (z); in which that excellent critic pre- 
fers, in a mafculine metaphorical ftile, aninventive inaccuracy 
in youth, to a phlegmatic precifion. But whether, adds he, 
© thefe early productions of Pope would not have appeared.to 

uintilian, to have been rather too finifhed, corre&t, andpure, 
and what he would have inferred concerning them, is,too de- 
licate a fubject for me to enlarge upon. When Guido and 
Domenichino had each of them painted a picture in thechurch 
of St. Andrew, Annibal Carrache, their mafter, was prefled 
to declare which of his two'pupils had excelled... ‘The picture 
of Guido reprefented.the faint:on his knees before the crofs, 
that of Domenichino reprefented the flagellation of that 
apoftle. Both of them in their different kinds were capital 
pieces, painted in frefco, oppofite each other,-to eternize, as 
it were, their rivalfhip. Guido, faid Carrache, has performed 
as a mafter, and Domenichino as a fcholar; but, adds he, 
the worth of the fcholar is more valuable than that of the ma- 


De en ee ee ee eo i eo eo | 


‘ The Gods and Brutus bend to love.” . 
And fhould it even be granted, that they might be inferted with 
equal fitnefs in twenty other tragedies, which, however, is not ta be 
granted, yet ought he to have confidered, that the tragic paffions 
are but very few in number. See Voltaire’s Siecle de Louis XIV. 
(y) Poetic Biographers might have furaifhed him with fome au- 
thentic accounts of infant excellence. 
(%) Lab: ti. cap. 4, | 
: Nn 4 ‘ fler. 
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‘fer. In truth, one may ‘perceive faults in the picture of 
« Daménichino that Guido has avoided; but then there:are 
¢ Hoble trokes not toibefoundin that of this rival, : Et-was 
« -@afy' to ditern'a.genius that promifed to produce beauties, te 


¢ which the fweet, the gentle, “and the gtaceful Guido would 


‘ ever ‘afpire.’ bani > ut 
‘The lat piece confidered mthis feGion, is the dying Chri 
tian to ‘his foul. It wascompofed dt the defire df Sir Richard 
Sreéle; and Pope informs that very ingenious genddman, that 
he had jn ‘his head ‘not only the verfés of (a) Adrian, ‘but thig 
fine fragment of Sappho, when he wroteit. | Se eto 

But ‘the critic fhews, ‘that-Pope was Jefs indebted -to thefe 
pieces, than to an ode of Fiaeman’s:(4), an obfture and juftly 
forgotten rhymer, of the age of:Chasle the Second ; ‘for not 
enly the thoughts, but the words are copied, andthe amagea, 
efpecially the laft, are not fucha@s are smprefied by vifible! ob+ 
jects; and which therefore, onaccount of ‘ther fingulurity, 
did not ‘lie in common for every poct to feize. Perhaps, 
however, adds the critic, (probably with much juftice): the 
poet having formerly read Flatman, had infenfibly adoptedithe 
paflage, without knowing hehad borrowed it. Of the :poffibi+ 
lity of this, he gives fome ftriking anftances; and then flideg 
into a'pleafing enumeration of {ome paflages from Pope, which 
the Rambler, Adventurer, and Obfervator on Spencer, thmk 


our Englith poet hath borrowed. ‘He concludes the fection - 


with applying to Pope what Dryden faid of another, That 
We invatted Authors like a monarch, and what would be theft in 
other poets, was only vidfory in bim: and with what Donatus 
‘puts into the mouth of Virgil, when accufed of borrowing all 
that was valueble in the Ainetd from Homer, Gur non et vk 
quoque ecdem furta tentarent? Verum intcllettures, facilivs 
¢ffe Herculi clavum, quam Homero-verfum furripere. 

The third fection contains ‘obfervations on the Eflay oh 
Criticifm. They are comprifed in fifty-one articles, and 
mzke up the longeft chapter in the book. This eflay he 
rizhtly ftiles a § mafter- piece in its kind, as the precepts and 


(a2) When itis confidered, that Adrian travelled through the Ro- 
man empire, that is, through every part of the then known world, 
@oes it not throw a new light on his addrefs to his foul? 


_ (6) When on my fick bed I languith, 
Full of torrow, full of angarth, 
Fainting, gafping, trembling, crying, 
Pan ing, groaning, fpeechlefs, dying, 
Methinks | hear fome gentle fpirit fay, : 
Be not fearful, come away. FLraTMan. 
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. anniftnce ol wand Geniut of Pore... $% 
‘ sematks introdice the facctcding wrtes, fo as to forth ah 
‘ entire whole. ‘Nor is the diay onty-remarkable'for the-duer- 
‘ wus endo: ‘altho’ it treatsiof a fubjeQ, it abounds ir 
¢ gnany new remarks, and original tules, us wells in miaity 
« happy illuftrations and applications of ‘old oriés.? We ‘ares 
indeed, futprized to tind fach a maturity of judement, and 
fuch a perretration into human. nature, aé-are hete difplayed ih 
a youth not twenty years old...» . 

« Correctnefs ahd a juft tate, fays dur Author, * are 
¢ ufwally not attained but by long practice and experience in 
6 any-art, but-a-charhead-end -firong fenfe-rwere the-charattertfti~ 
© cal qualities of our Author, and every man fooneft difplays 
$ his radicalextellencits.’.. | : 

To a quotation from Du Bos, which follows the preceding 
obfervation, and tn whichtthat elegait jidge fhews, that Vir- 
gil, Horace, Racine, Corneile, and Raphael, were paft thirty 
when they produced thofe pieces.on. which their reputation 
with -pofterity ‘is founded the critit adds, that when Shake- 
pear wrote “his Lear, Milton his Paradif@-Loft, Spencer his 
Fairy Queen, and Dryden his mafic-ode, they had all of 
them feen the ‘meridian of life. From this fhort review jit 
appears, that few poets ripened fo early as Pope ; who feems 
literally to have fulfilled the injunétions prefcribed by Horace 
to his poetical pupil, : 

Multa tulit, fecitque puter, fudavit et alfit, 
Abftinuit venere et vino.’ 

Then detailing the other felicities. of condition (c), to 
which, he imagines, Pope owed his aftenifhing prematurity 
of mind, he tells us, he is well informed, this eflay was firft 
written in profe, Tradition feldom lies fo much, as when fhe 
talks of men of genius; and daily experience muft teach every 
one how much we ought to be upon our guard againft ‘her 
informations, Our Author does not feem to be fufficiently 
aware of this, when he fays a perfon of rank told him, Mr. 
Addifon felt an inexpreffible chagrin, both as a poet and 
politician, at the conclufion of the Windfor Foreft. That 


(c) Is there not an incongruity in the following particulars? Pope’s 
father retired to Binfield, in Berkthire, at the revolution, with near 
20,000]. But as he was a papilt, and adhered to the interefts of 
King James, he would not lend his maney to the new gqvernment, 
but lived on the principal; fo that when Pope came to the fucceffion, 
was ALMOST A LL fair’y fpeat. There was, however, ENOUGH 
Lert to fupply the acecifions of cur author, and to keep him from the 

two defrucdive enemies to genins, WANT and DEPENDENCE. 
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great man ought not to have been attacked in this (give us 
leave to call it) illiberal.way.—But of this, more hereafter, 
It is, however, not improbable, that the plan of the eflay on 
criticifm was fketched out in profe ; but that the whole was firft 
compofed in that drefs, is not fo probable: for this reafon, 
among others, that Pope himfelf tells us, in his advertifement 
prefixed to the eflay on man, he could exprefs precepts with 
more concifenefs in rhyme than. in profe. 


To be concluded next month. t 
D. 4 
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I. N the Goodnefs of the Supreme Being. A Poetical 
Effay. By C. Smart, M. A. of Pembroke-Hall, 
Cambridge. 4to. 6d, Newberry. 
This is the fifth time that Mr. Smart has gained the prize be- 
‘queathed by Mr. Seaton. See Review, vol. IV. p. 508. What 
Mafter of Arts entered the lifts with him, or whether he had any 
poetical antagonift, we cannot fay. 

The Goodnefs of the Supreme Being is a moft noble and ex- 
tenfive theme, and capable of the utmoft poetic ornament ;_ but 
what our poet has given us, on this fine fubjeét, is certainly in- 
ferior to his former productions. We moft willingly allow, that 
the verfes, upog the whole, are happily flowing; and that fome 
of them bear the marks of real genius ; yet muft we alfo be per- 
mitted to fay, thatthe poet now and then nods; and that thongh 
this effay confifts of but one hundred and forty lines, the thoughts 
are not always ftrictly applicable to the fubjeét. For inftance, 
what has the practice of cathedral worfhip to do with the good- 
nefs of the Deity? However poetical it may be, (and that praife 


we muft allow it) non erat buit locus; we muft therefore con- 
fider it like the 


—Lucus et ara Diane, 
Et properantis aque per amaenos ambitus agros 
of his owa Horace. 

Nor are we much delighted with his defcription of, and.ad- 
drefs to, the four grand divifions of the globes; for tho’ the 
thoughts are, in general, poetical, yet are they not painted with 
their moit ftriking proprieties : his defcription, however, of thefe, 
takes up near one fourth of the poem. It wasto have been hoped, 
therefore, that the remainder of the piece would not only have 
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been lefs excurfive, but ftrifly adapted tothe fabjeét. Yet, this 


wea 


rehend, the reader will find, is not the cafe. 


After invoking David, (whom he, with Dr. Delany, believes 
to have been the Orpheus of paganifm) Mr. Smart thus breaks 


out; 


* 


Immenfe Creator! whofe all-pow’rfal hand 
Fram’d univerfal Being, and whofe eye 

Saw like thy felf, that all things form’d were good ; 
Where fhall the tim’rous bard thy praife begin, 
Where end the pureft facrifice of fong, 

And juft thank{giving ? 





But he is not long bewildered in his choice. Light challenges 
his firft regard. 


The * thought-kindling light, 
Thy prime production, darts upon my mind 
Its vivifying beams, my Jeart illumes, 
And fills my /ox/ with gratitude and Thee f. 
Hail to the chearful rays of ruddy morn, 





Hail to the frefhnefs of the early breeze, 
And Iris dancing on the new-fallen dew ! 
Without the aid of yonder golden globe 
Loft were the § garnet’s luftre, loft the lilly, 
The tulip and auricula’s {potted pride ; 

Loft were the peacock’s plumage-——— 


He goes on with the advantages of light. 


O, thrice illuftrious! were it not for thee, 

Thofe panfies, that reclining from the bank, 
View thro’ th’ immaculate, + pellucid ftream 
Their portraiture in the inverted heaven, 

Might as well change their triple boaft, the white, 
The purple, and the gold, that far out-vye 

The Eaftern Monarch’s garb, ev’n with the dock 
Ev’n with the baneful hemlock’s irkfome green jf. 
Without thy aid, without thy gladfome beams 
‘The tribes of woodland warblers would remain 
Mute on the bending branches 4], nor recite 


* Dr. Young would not give it that epithet. 
t Is there no pleonafm in the above lines? ' 
§ Garnet's luftre—After the preceding pompous line, might we 


not have expected fome nobler inftance of the fun’s influence? 


+ What is the difference ? 
|) There are at leaft as many lines on the panfy as it deferves; 


which, however, blows more beautifully in the poet’s bank than 
it does in the bed of nature. 


{| The little favourite of the poets, the nightingale, 


is here forgotten. 


Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 
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The praife of him, who, ‘e’er he fori’ d their Gord, 
Their voices tun a to ah it 


___.-Istheabove ‘pa Light and the Sun, fuited.to che dig- 
nity of the fabjedl? hy fiw: not the Poet defcribe the effect. of Z 
former on female beauty, é&c? Why not thew elie goodnefs'of God, 
in placing the latter neither too near, ‘hor too remote, from the 
earth ? hot tomention many other grand particulars, which a Mil- 
ton, a Cowley, oF Gr hernia wouldheve feledied s at, whofe facred 
fires, if our bard had condeféendéd to light ‘his taper, or had 
taken the trouble to think a lictle tats, ‘pe would here done 
e jultice to his fubje&. From his encomium on light and 
4 Mr. Smart aed to enumerate other isfacee at the 
Divine goodnefs. 


O, He is.good, -he is immenfely good ! 

Who all ae form'd, and fume them allfor-mah. 

Who mark'd the climates, varied.every zone, 
Difpenfing el his bleflings for the ach, 


In order and in beauty. 


Very low and triffittg 4s ‘the expréffioh in the faft ‘extract.—He 
now addreffes the fourquarters Of the world, beginning with Afia. 


see Rife, attend, 
Atteft his praife, ye quarters of the world ! 
Bow down ye elephants, fubmiflive bow, 
To him who made the mite *. Tho’, Afia’s pride, 
Ye carry armies On your tow’r- ‘crown'd backs, 
And grace the'tarban‘d tyrants, bow to him 
Who is as great, as perfeét, and 4s gaod 
In his Yefs-trikiih wonders, ‘till at fen¢th 
The eye’s at fault and féeks th’ affifting plafs, 
Approach, and bring from Araby the blett 
The fragrant caffia, frankiricenfe, and myrrh, 
And wnéckly kinéeling + at the altar’s foot, 
Lay all the tributary incenfe down. 





Africa and America are next addrefled, arid fummoned'to bring 
their choiceft produéts to adorn the cemples of the Deity. The 
thoughts here are poetical: Europe is latt invoked, but net fe 
well defcribed as the reft. The poem erids with a prayer, 
in which are fome ellipfes {carce pardonable in blank verfe. For 
*. Inftance, ' 


* This puts us in mind of two lines in a modern poem ; 


_ Thou alfo mad’ft the high celeftial foul, 
‘“* Maker omnipotent, and thou the owl.” 
BENEVOLENCE, an Epiftle. 


+ Elephants cannot kneel. 


Thou, 
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Thou, who.refign’d humility, uphold 

Bur, quell tyrannic pride, 
To.make grammat of this, we thould, read, upholde/?j andigaelief. 

To.conclude, we-cannot help repeating, that the poet, has. not 

done juftice to his fubje&t. Should he: noo hav fed: God:-for 
» the Grbiieneeambasteatios man ; forthe animalicreati- 
on; for his TING. Us Jeve.o iety, andmaking our. - 
' eft happinefs confit in theexertion of benevolence? B Should he 
not have fhewn the Divine goodnefs in fubjefting us to pain; in 
creating us imperfect, yet capable O6 etésnali: improvement? 
Should he not have difplayed ‘this attribute in the return of the 
day and night.;. of: the variety of: the feafons; and even in the 
difpenfation of plagues, earthquakes, &c. &c. D’G. 


XXII. The Faker. ATale. 4to. 6d. Dodfley. 

The plan of this fhort poem, is taken, as the Author, inge- 
nuoufly owns, from Mr. Voltaire, who evidencly had the hint 
of it from Le Comte’s Hiftory of China. 

Superfiition is by no means confined to Burope ; every other 
quarter of the world abounds with it. The Baft in particular has 
its mendicants, with this material-difference, that the difciples of 
Fohi are infinitely more. rigorous in their penances than the fhirt- 
lefs children of St. Francis. A Capuchin. may carry a twilted 
cord tied round his middle, but.if ever. he applies it to-his fkin, 
(which, by the way, cannot, from his-cleathing, be tremb/ingly 
alive all o'er) it is only to tickle it, and increafe perfpiration ; 
but the Fakeer will either draw after him. a.chain, thirty feet 
long, and.as big.as one’s wrift, or with a.brick foandly beat his 
head till it is fairly covered with blood. Nay, if we can credit 
authors, fome. of them. will:keep fires. burning on their heads, 
while. others. tying their. heels to. a tree, will: lean downward, 
and {upply fuel to.a.fire under them, chat its. flames may reach 
their bofom. 

The reader may,cither believe in.thefe penances.or not, as he 
pleafes; but Le Comte fays, that he once having met. one of thefe 
Fanatics in a fort of fedan, clofe thut, the infide.of which was like 
a harrow with nails, their points ticking up.towards the man in 
the chair, who could not ftir without wounding himfelf, . Two 
fellows carried him from houfe to houfe; and he told the people, 
that he was fhut up in that chair for the good: of their fouls, and 
was refolved never to go out from thence, tiil'they had bought 
all the nails, of which there were above two thoufand, at the 
rate of fix pence a-piece. If: you buy (added he) you will do 
an action of heroic virtue, for the money thus collected is to be 
laid put.in building. a temple to, the god. Fo, . The. Freach Mifli- 
onary advifed him to come out of his prickly prifon, and-go to, the 
temple, of the living God, to be initructed:in.heaveniy.truths, and 
fubmit to. penances.leis. feyere. but more faJutary, The felf-tor- 
mentor thanked him courteQufly for. his advice, but told him he 
fiould be more obliged to him if he would: buy a dozen of his 

: nails, 
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nails, which would certainly procure him agood journey. Here, 
hold your hand, fays he, turning on one fide, ‘take thefe, upon 
the faith of a Bonze, they are the very beft in all my fedan, for 
they prick me the moft; yet fhall you have them at the fame price 
at which I fell the others. : 

But the Author of the Tale fuppofes, with Voltaire, that a 
wealthy young Indian, after a handfome donation to Fo, en- 
quired of one of thefe nail-felling priefts, which of the heavens 
was allotted for him? The Fakeer defired to know his merits ; 
and the youth anfwered, 

I ftrive to be juft, 

To be true to my friend, to my wife, tomy truft ; 

In religion I duly obferve every form: 

With a heart to my country devoted and warm. 

I give to the poor, and I lend to the rich, 
Faxeer. But how many nails do-you run in your breech ? 
The Indian telling, he had no tafte for a tenpenny nail, the 

Fakeer promifed to pray to the prophet, to get him preferred to 
the third heaven, for he could never hope to go with him to the 
thirtieth, unlefs he famifhed and tortured himfelf. 
InDIAN. 
With you in the thirtieth ! you impudent rogue ! 
Can fuch wretches as you give to madnefs a vogue! &c. 














Does the God of the heav’ns fuch a fervice dire& P 

Can his mercy approve a feif-punifhing fect ? 

Will his wifdom be worfhipped with chains and with nails ? 
Or e’er look for his rites in your nofes and tails? 

Come along to my houfe, and thefe penances leave, 
Give your belly a feaft, and your breech a reprieve. 


The Fakeer took his advice, and was happy for two weeks, 
but the third he grew tired. | 


To live undiftinguih’d to him was a pain. 





No endearment of pleafure and eafe could prevail. 
He the faintfhip retumed, and new larded his tail. 


The Story ends with this moral, 


Our Fakeer reprefents all the vot'rics of fame ; 
Their idees, their means, and their ends are the fame: 











All labour alike to illuftrate the tale, 
All tortur’d by choice with th’ invifible nail. FG, 


Til. Beauty. A Poem. By John Greene, Junr. 4to. 


1s. Reeve. 


Poetafters have abounded in all ages, but in none more than 
in the prefent ; and, furely, in no country more than in Britain. 
Amongft the reft, the Author of this performance is not the lealt 
diftinguifhed. Well knowing what controverfies ftill perplex the 
* learned, 
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‘that he is a ftudent, a 
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' learned, with regard to the parentage anid rank fof Homer, who 


is malicioufly filent on. thefe. particulars in ‘his, poems,” this 
Gentleman, to prevent all future altercation with regard to him- 
felf, has good-naturedly informed:us, what probably might have 
efcaped the Britifh Biographer, (to the eternal lofs of learning) 
oh one too, of the Honourable. Society 
of Lincoln’s-Inn, and that he has‘the honour to enjoy a poft,in 
the public revenue. This laft may bea lucky circumftance both 
for himfelf and his printer; yet we would advife him to abandon 
Wit, and Poetry, and Pope, 
And mind more clofely his‘Coke upon Littleton; for much we 
fear, notwithftanding his deprecating the reader not to judge 
too feverely of him, that whoever has patience to perufe his Beau- 
ty, will fcarce think very highly of his poetical abilties. ‘The 
following fpecimens will fuffice to juftify our apprehenfions. 
Whofe lovely form is fair 
As that of angels, and whofe mind, /ike theirs, 
Admits x0 equal.——— 


How can a mind admit no equal, and yet be like other minds ? 
Is not this a modern fimile without a refemblance? 


—- Every word brings forth 
Whole clouds of clamorous noife. 


This is pit, box, and gallery, with a vengeance, and would even 
aftonifh Smith in the Rehesrfal. 


For thee the poet tunes his unftrung lyre. 


Thine, O Author, was certainly fo ; nor haft thou ever not tuned 
t.— Witnefs the following lines. 


Of fickle mortals, whofe foftnefs pierces— 

Their bafe rufticity thou canft hamble— 

His woes, and from thy frowns flow oar forrows— 
Are eclipfed ; and who for one half hour— 


From thefe fpecimens may we not fafely conclade,with a certain 
writer, that our Student is a good proficient in the {falt-box 
harmony ? 

Nor is Mr. Green only remarkable for the mufic of his num- 
bers ; with what a curio/a felicitas does he couple his Epithets to 
his Nouns? Cheeks and lips as raddy as the Tyrian die; cla- 
morous noife ;- unrelenting mattadores ; amorous lovers ; 

But though our Author is blameable in thefe particulars, yet 
does he merit fome praife for his attempt to fix the moft valuable 
charaGeriftic of Beauty, by proving that x0 female, unle/s in ab- 
Solute paffeffion of the interior perfeions of the foul, can, for any 
(long) fpace, engage the affections of a man of fenfe. It is very 








« -true, that Mr, Green, has not demonftrated this, and, perhaps, 


there are many fenfible men who can fay with Catullus, 
Odi et amo, quate id faciam fortafle requiris; 
Nefcio, fed fieri fentio et excrucior. pr GCG 
gis my | 
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Franflations. By: Mrs. Brooke. 8yo. 2s. 6d. Millar, 
- have had the honaur-of celebrating, fince the commencement of 


' lowing fpecimen. 


a a el 





' Monreiy CaPALoGuE, 
WW. Kirginia, a Tragedy, with Odes, Paftorals, and 
‘Po the. nuniber of Tearned and ingenious Ladies whom we 


our Review, we have now the pleafure to add the name of Mrs, 
Frances: Brooke; of whofe-poerical accomplifhments take the fol- 


) ODE: to. the Mus. 
Beneath this clofe embow’ring thade 
My, languid, limbs {ypinely, laid, 

Thy foft, thy gentle influence, brings, 
& bhifs.unknown to Courts and Kings. 








Nor fordid Care's. intrufive power, 

. Nor bieak Misfortune’s cruel hour, 
Can reach the raptur’d: Poet's breaft 
Or move the mind by. thee: poffeft. 


By thee oppreffive want beguil’d, 
Immortal Homer carelefs {mil’d ; 

And much-wrong'd ‘Sappho could defy 
The keener ftings.of Calumny. 


While Care the Mifer’s pillow haunts, 
With  fpeGres of imagin’d wants, 
Thy lenient power my foul infpires 


With flumbers.calm,a¢ my. es, 
¥et-ah! whilethys fapremely: bleft, 
Poetic pleafure fills my breaft, 
Permit, O Mufe! one anxious figh, 
For Britain's drooping Liberty. 


As forthis Lady’s Tragedy ef Virginia, which has never been 
aéted, tho’ it has been-in the hands of Mr. Garrick, we were in- 
clined to have: offered arema:k or two upon it; bat have been 
. deterred by the following paflage.in her preface.—* She is fenfi- 

* ble of the danger of appearing in print, and of the many im- 
_ * perfections in thefe: pieces:; but: hopes her fex, and ‘the- early 
_ © time of; ‘ife at. which mof of them were wrote; will plead her 
- © excufe."—-Next to her preface appears*this advertifement.—‘ By 

this Author, {peedily will be publithed, Propofals for printing-by 
- fubfeription, a poetical Tranflation, with Notes, of // Paftr 

Fide, and other Poems. From the original Italian of Signor 
. Battifta Guarini.’ : 


N. B. The remainder of this Catalogue; containing the major 
part of the articles, will be inferted in our Appendix; which 
will be. publifhed next month. 


° Erratum in our laft.. Taper 
PR. 433 l. 45 of the Note, for the lime-water, read shat lime water. 












































APPENDIX 
MONTHLY REVIEW. 
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Art. LXVI. Memoirs. of Maximilian de Bethune, Duke ¥ 
Sully, Prime Minifter to Henry the Great. Containing the 
hiftory of the life and reign of that Monarch, and his own ad-, 
miniffration under bim. Tranflated from the French. To. 
which is added, the Trial of Ravaillac, for the murder of. 
flenry the Great. _ 4to. three volumes. 21. 23. bound, 
Millar, &c. 

™\ HE original of this celebrated work is fo well known, , 

and fo univerfally efteemed, that it would be ridicu-, 

. lous in us to think of either adding to, or detracting . 

from, the public fuffrage, long fince given in its favour. We, 
thall therefore content ourfelves with declaring our opinion, 

that the prefent tranflation is judicioufly executed; that, 

the language is eafy, and proper for the fubject, and fuch as. 

may well become the fair hand to which the public is, 
obliged for the Female Quixote, and Shake/pear illuftrated. 

Mrs. Lennox’s juft opinion of her Author, appears in her. de- 

dication, to the Duke of Newcaftle, in the following words. . 

_© Tho’ my fex and manner of life make me a ftranger to 

‘public affairs, I yet difcover of myfelf, that the hiftory I have 

‘.tranflated, is not only interefting, but important ; and that 

*-the original Author of it was not only well verfed in all the 

* prime operations of government, but that he faved a nation - 

* by bringing method and order into every branch of her reve- 

’ Aprenp. Vol, XIV, Oo * nues, 
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© nues, and adminiftring the whole with the moft accurate 
© economy *.—A book, thus filled with political wifdom, could 

be fitly offered = to him, who lays out his whole time 
¢. and attention in labours of the fame tendency ; and forthe 
fervice of & more free, and therefore a nobler people.’ 

The editor of the French edition, from which the prefent 
is tranflated, gives his readers an idea, in his preface, of 
what they may expect to find in this performance; which 
contains an hiftory of what pafled from the peace of 1570, 
to the firft year of Lewis XIII. during a {pace of forty years ; 
comprehending the reign, or rather the life, of Henry the 
Great. Events equally numerous and diverfified ;—wars, 
foreign and civil; interefts of ftate and of religion; mafter 
ftrokes and ftratagems of policy; unexpected difcoveries; 
ftruggles of ambition; embaflies and negotiations; are all to 
be feand in this book.—The memoirs of Sully, as he ob- 
ferves, take their value, perhaps their greateft value, from the 
innumerable recitals contained thervtin of a private kind; it 
being the-particular advantage of memoirs, to admit all fub- 
jects, however numerous, and all incidents, however various, 
which one can defire to infert. : 

¢ To obtain a‘complete knowlege of any Prince, it is ne- 
ceflary that the ‘picture of his private life be fet to view, to- 
gether with his public conduct ; he muft be fhewn with his 
courtiers and domeftics, in thofe moments when he is little 
obferved ; his character muft be fixed by his letters and con- 
‘verfation ; the paffions are better difplayed by a fingle word, 
related as it was {poke, than by all the art which an hifto- 
riancan ufe. ‘his idea of memoirs is quite anfwered b 
thofe of Sully; fo that no man, till he has petufed them, 
can have a juft conception of Henry IV. They reprefent to 
us that great Prince, in his good, as well as his bad fortune ; 
now as a private man, now as a king, asa warrior, or asa 
politician; and to come ftill lower, as a hufband, father, 
or friend; and all told in fo affeéting a manner, that the 
reader‘ cannot refrain from taking part in the moft minute 
and indifferent incident of his life.’—~Thefe recitals, how- 
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* Whether economy be thus {pelt by accident, or-defign, tn this 
place, we pretend not to determine; as it is pretty ¢ultomary for 
Authors now-a-days to introduce fome peculiarities of fpelling into 
molt new works. The reafon of our taking any. notice at all of’ 
this particular inflance, is, becaufe in the preface, p. 5. we find it 
printed in the common way—a@conomy ; as it will alfo appear in a 
following quotation from that page. 


ever, 
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ever, are always connected with public affairs, and diverfified, 
like the reft, with the part borne in them by the Duke of 
Sully, who appears as.the fecond actor in every {cene; tho’ this 
double action makes no breach in the unity of intereft, be- 
caufe this minifter fays little or nothing of himfelf,. which has 
not fome relation to public affairs, or the perfon of his mafter. 
—*‘ It is natural, in the reign of a prince like Henry IV. to 
© look for great generals, deep politicians, and fkilful mini- 
‘ fters; but we are furprized to tind in one man, the war- 
‘ rior, the politician, the wife manager of bufinefs, the fteady 
‘ and unbending friend, as well as the clofe confidant and 
* darling of his mafter.’ 

In this work are comprized two lives, united Rages ers il- 
luftrating and adorning one another ; the lives of a King, and 
of a Minifter, carried on from the infancy of both, to the death 
of the former, and retreat of the latter, Co which may 
be added,—* that thefe Memoirs of Sully are yet farther va- 
* luable, by maxims of excellent morality, by politics de- 
* rived from truth ; by an infinite number of views, {chemes, 
‘ and regulations, of almoft every kind, with which they are 
© filled.’—-The Duke of Sully. is faid to have been the only 
man that ever difcovered the means of uniting two things, 
ufually confidered, in their own nature, as inconfiftent ; the 
increafe of the King’s revenue, and the relief of the people. 
He therefore that would have an idea of ‘a good fubjeét, and 
© an imcorruptible minifter, muft look for it in this picture, 
where he will fee ceconomy in its full luftre, and policy in 
all its praétice; the art of ufing and of gaining power; the 
fcience of reigning as aman, and of reigning as a king ; 
the fineft inftructions, and moft forceable example of mo- 
rality, are here exhaufted, and the whole fupported and 
adorned by a knowlege of every thing, from the higheft arts 
to the mechanic occupations.’ 

In fhort, this work is generally looked upon as the firft po- 
litical treatife that has fhewn the real power of France, and 
in which are contained the feeds of whatever has been fince 
done by Richlieu, Mazarine, and Colbert.—The whole is 
divided into thirty books, the firft of which opens with the 
peace granted by the Queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis, 
during the minority of Charles IX. anno 1570, to the pro- 
teftant party, thenin arms. By this treaty, many privileges, 
of which they had been deprived, were reftored to them; the 
number of their churches was augmented, and four c ties gi- 
ven them for fecurity, viz. La Rochelle, Montauban, Cog- 
nac, and LaCharité. At this time our memorialift, Maxi- 
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milian de Bethune, fecond fon of Francis de Bethune, Baron 
de Rofne, had entered into his eleventh year, and was bred by 
his parents in the reformed religion ; to the profeffion of which 
he conftantly adhered, notwithftanding the change even of the 
King his proteétor.—Henry, then King of Navarre, was in 
his eighteenth year at the fame juncture of time. * A coun- 
« tenance noble, open, andinftnuating ; free, eafy, and lively 
manners; with an uncommon dexterity in performing all 
the exercifes fuitable to his age, drew the efteem and admi- 
ration of all that knew him. He began early to difcover 
thofe great talents for war, which have fo highly diftinguifh- 
ed him among other princes. Vigorous and indefatigable, 
by the education of his infancy, he breathed nothing but 
labour, and feemed to wait with impatience for occafions 
of acquiring glory. “The crown of France not being yet 
© the objeét of his afpiring wifhes, he indulged himfelf in 
“ forming fchemes for the recovering that of Navarre, which 
© Spain had unjuftly ufurped from his family.’ 

This great prince, tho’ head of the proteftant family party, 
fubmitted, for certain political reafons, to marry the Princefs 
Margaret, fifter to Charles IX. King of France; notwith- 
ftanding which, he, with difficulty, efcaped death at the dread- 
ful snafineke of St. Bartholomew, which followed in a few 
days after that marriage. “The account given by Sully of that 
horrid event, may probably be acceptable to moft of our rea- 
ders, and is as follows,— 

© If I was inclined to increafe the general horror, infpired 
© by an action fo barbarous as that perpetrated on the 24th 
© of Auguft, 1572, and too well known by the name of the 
* maffacre of St. Bartholomew, I fhould in this place enlarge 
< upon the number, the quality, thevirtues, and great talents, 
“ of thofe who were inhumanly murdered on this horrible 
“ day, as well in Paris, as in every part of the kingdom: I 
“ fhould mention at leaft the ignominious treatment, the 
© fiendlike cruelty, and favage infults, thefe miferable vitims 
“ fuffered from their butchers, and which in death were a 
© thoufand times more terrible than death itfelf. I have writ- 
© ings ftill in my hands, which would confirm the report of 
© the court of France having made the moft. preffing inftan- 
© ces to the neighbouring courts, to follow its example with 
¢ regard to the proteftants, or at leaft to refufe an afylum to 
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é thefe unfortunate people; but I prefer the honour of the’ 


¢ nation to the fatisfying a malignant pleafure, which many 
¢ perfons would fake in lengthening out a recital, wherein 
¢ might be found the names of thofe who were fo loft to hu- 

“ihe * manity; 
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manity, as to dip their hands in the blood of their fellow- 
citizens, and even their oWn relations. I would, were it 
in my power, for ever obliterate the memory of a day that 
Divine vengeance made France groan for, by a continued 
fucceffion of miferies, blood, and horror, during fix and 
twenty years; for it is not poffible to judge otherwife, if 
one reflects on all that pafféd from that fatal moment till 
the peace of 1598. It is with regret, that I cannot pafs 
over what happened upon this occafion to the prince, who 
is the fubject of thefe Memoirs, and to myfelf—I was in 
bed, and awaked from fleep about three hours after mid- 
night, by the found of all the bells, and the confufed cries 
of the populace. My governor, St. Julian, with my valet 
de chambre, went haftily out to know the caufe; and I 
never afterwards heard more of thefe men, who without 
doubt were amongft the firft that were facrificed to the 
public fury. I continued alone in my chamber, dreffin 
myfelf, when in a few moments [ faw my landlord enter, 
pale, and in the utmoft confternation: he was of the re- 
formed religion, and having learned what the matter was, 
had offered to go to mafs, to fave his life, and preferve his 
houfe from being pillaged. He came to perfuade me to do 
the fame, and to take me with him. I did not think pro- 
per to follow him, but refolved to try if I could gain the 
college of Burgundy, where I had ftudied: tho’ the great 
diftance between the houfe where I then was, and the col- 
lege, made the attempt very dangerous. Having difguifed 
myfelf in a fcholar’s gown, I put a large prayer-book under 
my arm, and went into the ftreet. I was feized with hor- 
ror inexpreflible, at the fight of the furious murderers; who 
running from all parts, forced open the houfes, and cried 
aloud, Kill, kill, maffacre the Huguenots: the blood which 
I faw fhed under my eyes, redoubled my terror. I fell into 
the midft of a body of guards; they ftopped me, interro- 
gated me, and were beginning to ufe me ill, when, happily 
for me, the book that I carried’ was perceived, and ferved 
me fora paflport. “Twice after this I fell into the fame dan- 
ger, from which I extricated myfelf with the fame good 
fortune. At laft I arrived at the college of Burgundy, 
where a danger ftill greater than any I had met with, await- 
edme. The porter having twice refufed me entrance, I con- 
tinued ftanding in the midit of the ftreet, at the mercy of the 
furious murderers, whofe numbers encreafed every moment, 
and who were evidently feeking for their prey, when it 
came into my mind to afk for La Faye, the Principal of this 
Oo 3 ‘ college, 
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college, a good man, by whom I was tenderly beloved, 
The porter, prevailed upon by fome fmall pieces of money 
put into his hand, admitted me; and my friend carried me 
to his apartment, where two inhuman priefts, whom I heard 
mention Sicilian ve/pers, wanted to force me from him, that 
they might cut me in pieces, faying the order was, not to 
fpare even infants at the breaft. All the good man could 
do, was to conduct me privately to a diftant chamber, where 
he locked me up. Here I was confined three days, uncer- 
tain of my dettiny; and faw no one but a fervant of my 
friend’s, who came from time to time to bring me provifions. 
—Atthe end of theie three days, the prohibition for mur- 
dering and pillaging any more of the proteftants being pub- 
blifhed, I was fuffered to leave my cell; and immediately 
after [ faw Ferricfe and !.a Vieville, two foldiers of the 
guard, who were my father’s creatures, cm’er the college, 
They were armed, and came, without doubt, to refcue me 
by fo:ce, wherever they fhould find me. ‘They gave my fa- 
ther a relation of what had happened to me; and eight days 
afterwards I received a letter from him, in which he expreffed 
the fears he had fuffered on my account, and advifed me 
to continue in Paris, fince the Prince I ferved was not at 
liberty to quit it. He added, that to avoid expofing myfelf 
to an evident danger, it was neceflary [ fhould retolve to 
follow that Prince’s example, and go ta mafs. In effect, 
the King of Navarre had found no other means of faving 
his life. He was awaked, with the Prince of Conde, two 
hours before day, ty a great number of foldiers, who rufhed 
boldly into a chambre in the Louvre, where they lay, and 
infoleatly commanded them to drefs themfelves, and attend 
the King, ‘They would not fuffer the two Princes to take 
their {words with them, who, as they paffed, beheld feve- 
ral of their gentlemen maflacred before their eyes. The 
King waited for them, and received them with a counte- 
nance and eyes, in which fury was vifibly painted: he or- 
dered them, wyth oaths and blafphemies, which were fami- 
liar with him, to quit a rcligion that had only been taken 
up, he fold them, to ferve for a clozk to their rebellion, 
The condition to which thefe Princes were reduced, could 
not hi,der them from difcovering the regret they fhould find 
in obcying him, ‘The King, tranfported with anger, told 
them in a fierce and haughty tone, That he would no longer 
be contradicted in his opinions by his fubjeéts; that they, by 
their example, Jhould teach others to revere him as the image 9 
Gal, aug ceaje to be enemies to the images of bis mother. He 
—_ * ended 
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ended by declaring, that if they did not go to mafs, he 
would treat them as criminals guilty of treafon againit di- 
vine and human majefty. The manner in which thefe words 
were pronounced, not fuffering the Princes to doubt if they 
were fincere, they yielded to neceffity, and performed what 
was required of them. Henry was even obliged to fend an 
edict into his dominions, by which the exercife of any other 
religion, but the Romifh, was forbid. Tho’ this fubmif- 
fion preferved his life, yet in other things he was not better 
treated; and he fuffered a thoufand capricious infults from the 
court; free by intervals, but more often clofely confined, 
and treated as a criminal; his domeftics fometimes permit- 
ted to attend him, then all on a fudden not fuffered to ap- 
pear.’ 

Here we may fee a true picture of the genuine fpirit of po- 
pery, in this fudden alteration of behaviour in the court to- 
wards a proteftant Prince, for whom the King had but a few 
days before carried his feeming refpect fo far, upon his mar- 
riage to the Princefs Margaret the 18th. of the fame month, 
as to difpenfe with his going into the church of Notre-dame, 
and even with obferving any of the Romifhceremonies. But 
as popery frequently makes its deluded votaries a¢t contrary 
to the dictates of humanity implanted originally in moft men, 
fo we have reafon to believe it did in the cafe before us: for 
we are foon after told, that— ‘ It was not long before Charles 
‘ felt the moft violent remorfe for the barbarous aétion to 
© which they had forced him to give the fanction of his name 
‘ and authority. From the evening of the 24th of Auguft, 
‘he was obferved to groan involuntarily at the recital of a 
‘ thoufand ftrokes of cruelty, which every one boafted of in 
‘ his prefence. Of all thofe who were about the perfon of 
¢ this Prince, none poffeffed fo great a fhare of his confidence 
¢ as Ambrofe Paré, his furgeon. ‘This man, tho’ a Huguenot, 
¢ lived with him in fo great a degree of familiarity, that, on. 
‘ the day of the maflacre, Charles tclling him, the time was 
¢ now come when the whole kingdom would be Catholics; 
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he replied, without being alarmed, By the light of God, Sire, 
I cannot believe that you have forgot ysur promise never to com- 
mand me to do four things; namely, to enter into my mother’s. 
womb, to be prefent in the day of battle, to quit your fervice, 
or t9 goto mafs. The King foon after took him afide, and 
diflofed to him freely the trouble of his foul: Ambro/e, 
faid he, J know not what has happened to me thefe two or three 
days paft, but I feel my mind and body as much at enmity with 
each other, asif I was feized with a fever: fleeping or wak- 
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“ ing, the murdered Huguenots feem ever prefent to my eyes, 
© with ghaftly faces, and weltering in blood. I wi/h the inno- 
“© cent and helple[s had been fpared. ‘The order which was pub- 
© lifhed the filowing day, forbidding the continuance of the 
© maflacre, was in confequence of this converfation.’—Indeed 
it was high time, that a ftop fhould be put to fuch a horrid 
butchery; in which, we are told, ‘ the number of Protef- 
© tants maffacred, during eight days, over all the kingdom, 
¢ amounted to feventy thoufand.’—Charles did not long fur- 
vive this difgrace of his reign, but died on Pipes | in 
the year 1574, at the caftle of Vincennes, in the moft ex- 
quifite torments. The cruel maflacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
day was always in his mind; and he continued to the laft, 
by his tears and agonies, to fhew'the grief and remorfe he 
felt for it—He was fucceeded by his brother, Henry IIT. who 
foon declared war againft the Huguenots; and tho’ fomething 
like a peace was concluded in 1577, yet military expeditions 
were foon after fet on foot betwixt the Catholics and them, 
in which our Memorialift, and his mafter Henry, then King 
of Navarre, bore no inconfiderable fhare. Nor does he for- 
get, in the relation he gives of his mafter’s bravery, to add 
at the fame time, a little {ketch of his own. As a proof of 
this, take the following account of the attack and conqueft 
of the city of Cahors, in 1580; which was, indeed, as re- 
Jated by Sully, a very remarkable action. 

‘ The news of the Catholics having taken the city of Fi- 
“ geac by furprize, and holding the caftle befieged, determin- 
“ edthem [the Huguenots] to take arms immediately.—The 
© Catholics, furprifed at our diligence, abandoned Figeac ; 
“ and the war being now begun by the Huguenots, they made 
above forty attempts on different places, of which three only 
fucceeded. Thefe were, Fere in Picardy, Montagn in 
Poitou, and Cahors. Atthis laft J was prefent, for which 
reafon, as well as that of all the cities attacked by petard 
and undermining, this was the moft remarkable, I hall 
give fome account of it. 
‘ Cahors is a large and populous city, furrounded on three 
fides by water. Vefins, who was Governor of it, had above 
twothoufand men, befides a hundred horfe, under his com- 
mand ; and he obliged the citizens a!fo totake arms. He 
kept himfelf upon his guard, like a man who expeéted to be 
attacked ; which we difcovered by a paper found in his ca- 
binet, on which he had wrote thefe few words with his own 
hand, ‘* A fig for the Huguenots.” ‘ The King of Na- 
varre, whofe little army was weakened by the abfence of 
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Chouppes, and who faw no means of opening to himfelf a 
paflage but by petard and undermining, did not, however, 
defpair of taking the city. He reinforced his troops with 
all the foldiers he could find in Montauban, Negrepeliffe, 
St. Antonin, Cajare, and Senevieres; but the whole did 
not amount to more than fifteen hundred men; with whom 
he left Montauban, and arrived ahout midnight within a 
quarter of a league of Cahors. It was in the month of 
June, the weather extremely hot, with violent thunder, 
but'norain. He ordered us to halt in a plantation of walnut 
trees, where a fountain of running-water afforded us fome 
refrefhment. Here he fettled the order of his march, and 
of the whole attack. Two petardeers belonging to the Vif- 
count of Gourdon, the chief contriver of this enterprize, 
followed by ten of the braveft foldiers in the King’s guards, 
marched before us, to open a paflage into the city. They 
were fuftained by twenty others, and thirty horfe of the 
King’s guards likewife, under the command of St. Martin 
their Captain; forty gentlemen, commanded by Roque- 
laure, and fixty foldiers of the guard, compofed another 
body, Jn which I was, and marched afterwards. The King 
of Navarre, at the head of two hundred men, divided into 
four bands, came next; the remainder of this little army, 
which made a body of about one thoufand, or twelve hun- 
dred arquebufiers, in fix platoons, clofed the march. We 
had three gates to force; thefe we made hafte to throw 
down with the petard, after which we made ufe of hatchets. 
The breaches were fo low, that the firft who entered were ob- 
liged to creep thro’ upon their hands and feet.. At the noife 
of the petard, forty men armed, and about two hundred ar- 
quebufiers ran, almoft naked, to difpute our entry; mean 
time the bells rung the alarm, to warn every body to ftand 
to their defence. In a moment the houfes were covered 
with foldiers, who threw large pieces of wood, tiles, and 
ftones upon us, with repeated cries of *‘ Charge, kill them,” 
We foon found, that they were refolved to receive us bold- 
ly: it was neceflary, therefore, at firft, to fuftain an en- 
counter, which lafted above a quarter of an hour, and was 
very terrible. J was caf? to the ground by a large ftone that 
was thrown out of a window ; but by the affiftance of the 
Sieur de la Bertichere, and La Trape, my Valet de chambre, 
I recovered, and refumed my poft. All this time we advanced 
very little, for frefh platoons immediately fucceeded thofe that 
fled before us; fo that before we gained the great fquare, 


we had endured more than twelve battles, Ay cuiffes being 
© loofenedy 
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loofened, I was wounded in the left thigh. At laft we got. to 
the fquare, which we found barricaded, and with infinite 
labour we demolifhed thofe works, being all the time ex- 
pofed to the continual difcharge of the artillery, which the, 
enemy had formed into a battery.—The King of Navarre 
remained at the head of his troops during all thefe attacks ; 
he broke two pikes, and his armour was battered in feveral 
places, by the fire and blows of the enemy. We had al- 
ready performed enough to have gained a great victory; but 
fo much remained to do, that the battle feemed only to be 
juft begun; the city being of large extent, and filled with 
fo great a number of foldiers, that we, in comparifon of. 
them, were but a handful. At every crofs-way we had a 
new combat to fuftain, and every ftone houfe we were ob- 
liged to ftorm ; each inch of ground was fo well defended, 
that the King of Navarre had occafion for all his men, and 
we had not a moment’s leifure to take breath.—It is hardly, 
credible that we could endure this violent exercife for five 
whole days and nights; during which time not one of us 
durft quit his poft for a fingle moment, take any nourifh- 
ment but with his arms in his hand; or fleep, except for a 
few moments leaning againft the fhops. Fatigue, faintnefs, 
the weight of our arms, and the exceflive heat, joined to 
the pain of our wounds, deprived us of the little remainder 
of our ftrength ; our feet fcorched with heat, and bleeding 
in many places, gave us agonies impoffible to be exprefled. 
—The citizens, who fuffered none of thefe inconveniences, 
and who became every minute more fenfible of the {mallnefs 
of our numbers, far from furrendering, thought of nothing, 
but protracting the fight till the arrival of fome fupplies, 
which they faid were very near: they fent forth great cries, 
and animated each other by our obftinacy. Tho’ their de-, 
fence was weak, yet they did enough to oblige us to keep 
upon our guard, which compleated our misfortunes. In this, 
extremity. the principal officers went to the King, and ad- 


 vifed him to afiemble as many men as he could about his 


perfon, and open himfelf a retreat. They redoubled their 
in{tances at the report which was fpread, and which they 
found to be true, that the fupplies expected by the enemy 
were atrived at the bar, and would be fo foon in the city, 
that he would have but juft time to force the wall, and fe- 
cure himfelf a paflage. But this brave Prince, whafe cou- 
rage nothing was ever able to fupprefs, turning towards 
them with a {miling countenance, and air fo intrepid, as, 
might have infpired courage into the moft pufillanimous 

« heart: 
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© heart; ** It is Heaven,” faid he, ** which di&tates what I 
** ought to do upon this occafion; remember then, that my 
‘¢ retreat out of this city, without having fecured one alfo to 
‘¢ my party, fhall be the retreat of my foul from my body. 
s¢ My honour requires this of me; {peak therefore to me of 
s* nothing but fighting, conqueft, or death.”—* Animated 
‘ by thefe words, and the example of fo brave aleader, we 
* began to make new efforts; but, in all probability, we 
¢ fhould at Jaft have been wholly defeated, but for the arrival 
‘ of Chouppes, whom the King had the precaution to fend 
for before the attack: he, having underftood the danger 
Henry was in, opened himfelf a paffage into the city, with 
five or fix hundred foot, and a hundred horfe, trampling 
over the enemy as he pafied, who gathered in crouds to ob- 
{truct his way. As foon as he joined us, we marched to- 
gether to the Bar, where the enemies fupplies were endea- 
vouring toenter. All this quarter we forced, and when we 
had made ourfelves mafters of the parapets and towers, if 
was no longer difficult to oblige the enemies without to — 
abandon their enterprize and retreat; after which, the in- 
iabitants finding themfelves no longer able to refift, laid 
down their arms, and the city was given up to plunder. 
iliy good fortune threw a {mall iron cheft in my way, ia 
which I found about four thoufand crowns. In the relation 
cf an action fo hot, fo long, and fo glorious f@f the young 
Prince thai conducted it, Iam obliged to fupprefs many cir- 
cumfiances, and many particular exploits, performed by 
the King and his Officers, which would have the appear- 
ance of being fabulous.’ 
Thus much may ferve as a fpecimen of our Memorialift’s 
methud of defcribing military encounters ; wherein he alwa 
takes care to record his own exploits, at the fame time that 
he profefles to celebrate thofe of his mafter. And, indeed, 
fomewhat too great a fpirit of egoti/m muft be acknowleged to 
run through the whole of this performance. It may, per- 
haps, too be thought by many, to dwell longer than neceflary 
upon certain minutia, if any thing relating to the Great Hen- 
ry may be fo called; by which means no regular thread of 
Hiftory is kept up, but things are related juft as a happen- 
ed, with all their attendant circumftances, and fmaller inter- 
vening incidents: fo that it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impoffible, to give a proper abftract of fuch a capital 
work, without greatly exceeding the bounds which necefflity 
obliges us to oblerve, : 
n 
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In the fecond Book we have an account of Henry the ITId’s, 
joining the League againft the King of Navarre ; together 
with the divifions that prevailed in the Calvinift party, and 
the different views of its chiefs. After this, a long feries of 
military expeditions fucceed: And in the third Book a treaty 
of alliance is negociated between the two Kings, Henry IIld. 
having quitted Paris, which was then in the hands of the 
Members of the League, from which he had juft before with- 
drawn himfelf. In order to recover his capital city, he and 
the King of Navarre jointly laid fiege to it; but before it 
could be taken, Henry IIId. loft his life by the hand of an af- 
faffin, James Clement, a Jacobine Monk, who was intro- 
duced into the King’s chamber, as having a letter of great 
confequence to deliver to him; when he firuck the K, in the 
belly with aknife, which he left fticking in the wound, from 
whence it was drawn by the King himfelf, who wounded the 
aflaffin with it in his hathaiin, who was thereupon immedi- 
ately killed by the Gentlemen of the King’s chamber. Upon 
the firft report of this event, the King of Navarre flew to the 
King of France’s quarters. * At his entrance into this Prince’s 
“ apartment, he found he had juft received an injection, 
© which came away again without either pain or blood. ‘The 
© King of Navarre approached his bed, amidft all the agita- 
© tion and grief that the fincereft friendfhip could infpire. 
* The King comforted him with aflurances, that his wound 
© would have no bad confequences, and that God would pro- 
“© long his life, that he might be in a condition to give him 
< new proofs of hisaffeétion.’ Notwithftanding thefe favour- 
able appearances, we find the King died the fame night, [the 
knife with which the wound was given, being fuppofed to have 
been poifoned} and fo opened a way for the King of Navarre 
to afcend the throne of France, by the name of Henry IV. 
But how many obftacles had he to furmount, how many la- 
bours to endure, ere he could obtain it! How fhould he hope 
to crufh a party fo powerful as that of the League, and in 
fuch high credit, as to have given fears to a Prince eftablifhed 
on the throne, and almoft obliged him to defcend from it! 
As foon, however, as the death of Henry IIId. was confirm- 
ed, we are told, * the King of Navarre was convinced 
“ that this was one, of thofe critical moments, upon the good 
© or bad ufe of which his deftiny depended, Without fuffer- 
“ ing himfelf to be dazzled with the view of a throne, to 
© which he was that inftant called, or oppreft by difficulties, 
« and ufelefs grief, he calmly began to give orders for keeping 
© every one in their duty, and preventing mutinies: then 
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¢ turning to me, with the familiar air which he ufed to thofe 
* of whofe affection he was aflured, he bid me go the Mare- 
‘ chal de Aumont’s quarters, and there, with all the precau- 
‘ tion neceflary to his intereft, {pread among his troops the 
‘ news of the King’s death ; and to fpeak by this Marechal, 
‘ to the French guards, to engage their officers to come and 
‘ pay their homage to him in the afternoon; and to prevail 
‘ upon the Nobility to do the like. He recommended to mts 
‘ to obferve my own quarters carefully, and. keep all-thete in 
‘ due obedience. After which he applied himfelf to gain alk 
‘ the foreign powers, on whofe affiftance he thought he might 
‘ depend; and wrote, or fent deputies toGermany, Engjand, 
‘ Flanders, Switzerland; and the republic of Venice, to in- 
‘ form them of this new event, [which happened anno 1589} 
‘ and the claim which it gave him to the crown of France.’ 

The King foon found it impoffible to keep many of the Ca- 
tholics in his fervice, efpecially thofe who owed their fortune 
to the deceafed King. ‘ Their diffention reduced him almoft 
‘ to thofe troops only, which he had brought with’him, and 
‘ put it out of his power to continue the fiege of Paris, or 
© even to hold the adjacent places. The a powers ei- 
‘ ther gave him nothing but promifes, or offered him fuch 
‘ fupplies as could be of. no ufe, in his prefent exigences: he 
© was obliged, therefore, to retire into the heart of the king- 
‘dom. This retreat was equally neceflary for the fafety of 
* his perfon, and the fuccefs of his affairs. A thoufanddan- 
‘ gers threatned him in the neighbourhood of a city, where 
‘ the King his predeceflor, tho’ a Catholic, and with a pow- 
© erful army under his obedience, could not efcape a violent 
‘ death. And he had ftill more reafon to tremble, when ‘he 
‘ reflected that thofe cruel defigns were formed in the midft of 
* his army, and the affaffins, perhaps, near his-perfon.’ 


[To be continued. } P 
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ConTINvATION of the Montuiy CaTALocue: for 
June, 1756. 


PoETICAL. 


I, TH E Earth’s Groans, and her Complaints againft 
Man; enumerating the Iniquities fhe labours under; 

and an Exhortation to Stone in Heroic Verfé. To 
which is added, the Faithful Soldier, and Fifty new 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs; ferioufly addrefled to the —_ 
ren 
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dren of Adam the firft. By Duncan Campbell.* 8yo. ts, 
Buckland. 
Specimen of Mr. Duncan Campbell's Poetry. 


The fool fays in his heart, or rather with, 
There is no God, to punifh or to blefs ; 
And fo afcribe his glorious works to chance, 
And all his over-ruling providence; 
Who is this Chance? why fools can only tell ; 
But they'll know better when they come to Hell. 


Again, 
The wealthy fluggard drawn by coach and fix, 
Will not in eafy Gofpel works be rich. p- 10. 
More coaching, p. 11. 
Some ftick at nothing to be great and rich, 
And wou’d not give heav'n ber a coach and fix. 
From the Author’s poem entitled the Faithful Soldier. 


What if the cannons bark, and flafh, and roar, 
And /jew their horrid guts on fea and fhore? 


From his Prayer againft Fear of Want. 


O Lord, my God, my help and hope, 
Whene’er I tumble be my prop. 
From the Sailor's Prayer. 
Remember now thy gracious word, 
On which I build my hope, 
And never leave thy fervant Lord, 
To fink without a prop. 


By the Earth’s Groans, Mr. Campbell alludes to the late Earth- 
quakes. He feems to be a pious man, tho’ zo great poet. 


® At the Highlander in Red-lion-ftreet, Ho!born. 


Il. The Parfon’s Parlour. A Poem. By a Tradefman of 
Oxford. 8vo. 6d. Baldwin. 
Tho’ but an indifferent verfifier, our Oxford Tradefman has fome 
humour ; and defcribes the furniture of a country Parfon’s room, 
~ with a drollery that may divert thofe readers who are fond of 
doggrel, and not over-nice in their judgment of harmony, fenfe, 
~and-rhythm. For inftance. 
Above the jack was hung the bacon 
From which our diner late was taken: 
An emblem of the Parfon’s plenty, 
And was no fewer pounds than twenty. 
But being in too warma clime, 
Jis fatnefs had run down the lime; 
And made it like a map to look, 
With hese a river, there a brook. 


8 «OM, Lefia, 
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lil. Lefbia.. A Tale, in two Cantos. 4to. 6d. Withy. 

This is the Story of a young Lady who loft her honour; fo 
much in the o/d away, that there is nothing mew ip the circum- 
ftances, nor, indeed, interefting in the relation. It appears to 
have dropped from the pen of one of that clafs of eafy writers, 
- whom the following obfervation feems to have been made, 
that 

~—Some there are, who write with eafe exceeding ;— 


Such eafy writing, is not eafy reading. Ch. d 


IV. The Royal Conference or Dialogue between their 
jefties G*¥***E the Id. of E D, and L***S XVth of 
F ce, with fome Notes Critical and Explanatory. 8vo. 
6d. Cooper. 

This piece contains a familiar téte-a-téte difcourfe between 
the two potentates, whofe names in the title are molt refpectfully 
couched under their initial and final letters, feparated by a few 
afterifks. The dialogue i:felf turnson the matters now in debate 
between Great Britain and France: it is wrote in a ftyle of po- 
pular chit-chat, and, perhaps, not entirely the worfe for the be- 
ing” For the reft, the piece ts mott abundantly Joyal, and cer- 
tal at leait, can do zo harm. re | _ 


- V. Liberty. A Poem. Humbly infcribed to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Darlington, by Cuthbeit Shaw, Uther 
ef the Free-School in Darlington. 4to. 1s. Manby.. 

A fondnefs for poetry has deceived many a man into a belief, 
that he had the talents of apoet. Inftances of this have abound- 
ed in allages; and Vida has carefully warned his reader to be- 
ware of that dangerous delufion. Wetoo, in the courfe of our 
remarks, have had many opportunities of obferving, that the 
prefent age is by no means iparingly furnifhed with would-be 

oets. 

When a fubje€t is impofed on a writer, and either the matter 
is unfufceptible of poetical embellifhment, or the bard is not in 
a humour of dallying with the Mufes, Pierio ludere Jub antro, 
we may naturally expect languid, ftarveling productions. 

But when a man chufes his theme, and that theme admits of 
the nobleft flights of fancy ; and when he boldly volunteers it in 
the lifts of fame, by giving his piece to the public, we can nei- 
ther greatly commend his modefty or genius, if he fails. 

No attempt to fucceed, where great men have been unprofper- 
ous fhould ever be treated with feverity, as it may proceed from 
a laudable propenfity to benefit mankind, and as it certainly 
indicates a defire to excel ; but where men of abilities have ga- 
thered well-merited laurels, every effort to tear them from their 
brows, betrays even more impudence than imbecillity. 

In thefe refpeéts we fear Mr. Shaw is too juftly' reprehenfible. 
He certainly had the choice of his fubje€t ; and he chofe a noble 

one. 
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But Addifon, Young, Thompfon, and others, have done gteat 
juftice to Liberty, and our Author is not only infinitely inferior to 
thofée celebrate an but he is even defpicab'e for the defect of 
his numbers, ard his barrennefs of thought; and muft have been 
deemed fo, had they never writ one diftich on the fubjeét : tho’ 


the poem confifts of one Hundred and eighty-four lines, yet there 


land heroes, by too bloody a reprefentation. De Gr 
VI. Mead. A Poem, to the Memory of Richard Mead, 
Jate Phyfician to his Majefty, and Fellow of the Royal Socie- 
» &c, Wrote originally in Latin, and tranflated by thé 
ev. Mr. Ch. Bartholomew, A. B. Rector of Weft Clandon 
in Surry. 4to. 1s. Cooper. . 
This is a veérfion of not an inelegant original, mentioned ir 
the Review for May, 1755, p. 353. As we then quoted fome 
 paffages from the Latin, we fhail now give our reader’s Mr. Bar- 
tholomew’s tranflation of them. 


But ah! I bluth the fequel to declare, 

The Sciences are marketed for ware. 

And lo! the toil of judgment and of years, 
Difperfed to various cities difappears. 

The limbs thus fcatter’d of Abfyrtus lay, 

(His fifter’s fury) in her father’s way. 

What biindnefs feiz’d, what indolence of thought, 
Could they, too dear, y¢ citizens, be bought? 
The time will come nor diftant ages hence, 

Big with 7 for your negligence: 

When England ‘fhall lament fuch treafure loft, 
Never to be repair’d by pains or coft. 

Such praife might Mead’s Mufeum juftly claim, 
The beft colleétion, and the firft in fame. 


And a little after. 


As when Zineas from the Trojan coaft 
To Carthage came, a wanderer, and loft, 


w ith 


call 


} 
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With fecret tranfport feiz’d, and wonder, eyés 
The wealth of Priam on the canvais rife : 

Here Ilian Chiefs were by their liv’ries known, 
Here Troy in flames he once could call his own. 
Thus rolls th’ Italian gueft his eyes around, 
Adhering, like a itatue, to the ground ; 

To view thy tréafure, Mead, in order plac’d, 
Thy ftately room with Grecian Sages grac’d; 
The Latian gods forfake their native home, 

And into Britifh realms tranfporting Rome ; 

»Till in amazement and delufion loft, 

Forgets the fweetnefs of his country’s coatt. 


| We mutt, indeed, confefs, that we expected to have feen fomes 
| thing more peculiarly charatteriftic of that eminent phyfician, 
that elegant fcholar, and patron of learning, than has yet ap- 
peared: perhaps few characters ever afforded more ample fcope 
for the elegiac Mufe, Drg. 


VII. Heliocrene. A Poem, in Latin and magia, on the 
chalybeat Well at Sunning-hill, in Windfor-foreft. 4to. 6d. 
No publifher’s name. 

It has long been cuftomary for thofe who have recovered the 
ufe of their limbs, by the affiftance of mineral waters, to hang 
up their crutches, as an offering of gratitude, ‘Thefe are carefully 
preferved, becaufe regarded by the inhabitants, as fo many un- 
deniable proofs of the medical excellency of their feveral foun- 
tains. Such are the marks of thankfulnefs beftowed by the vul- 

ar; but when a Poet receives benefit from their {prings, he in- 
vokes the Mufes to affift him, in tranfmitting to lateft pofterity, 
the Nymph to whom he attributes his cure. 

True, indeed, the poetical oblation often perifhes before the 
ewooden one; but when the former is effufed in the trite fpirit of 
poetry, it may not only out-laft the crztch, but even murmur, 
when the falutary ftream itfelf has ceafed to flow. 

Whether thefe poems, devoted to the Chalybeat at Sunning-hill, 
will perpetuate its memory, when its urns are dry, the following 
fpecimens will enable the Reader to judge. 


Barbaries patria quando expulit Hellade Mufas, 
Et ficcis tacuit fons Heticonis aquis, 

Mcefta Caflalides ad Apollina voce forores 
Effufe in lachrymas fontis adinftar eunt ; 

Culmine Parnaffi, facrif{que expellimur undis 
Ecce, aiunt, fedem da pater alme novam: 

Ite, ait, ad Britonum terras & quzrite collem 
* Qui duétum a Phoebi nomine nomen habet 

Mons erit ille mihi cognomine charus, & illic 
Vobis Caftalias fons dabit alter aquas, 

Pheebus aquis nomenque dedit virefque medendi, 
Ex hoc zgrotis fonte daturus opem. 


* Sunning-hill, 


Rev. Aprenn. Vol, XIV. Pp '  Emicas 
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Emicat inde latex quem quzritis, Heliocrenen, 
Nomine mutate, non Helicona voco. 


When Greece, the Mufes’ native foil, 

. Was by Barbarians made a fpoil, 

‘ And Helicon, its fountain-head, 

Dry’d up, from thenee the fitters fled, 

Diffolv’d in tears to fuch a ftrain, 

As if they’d fill the well again, 

‘S With Grief they to Apollo fly, 

And thus in mournful accents cry, 
Our lov’d Parnaffus we have left, 
And are of Helicon bereft, 

Expell’d our antient, native feat, 
Oh! tell us where we may retreat. 

He bids them to Great Britain ran, 

There take a circuit with the Sun, 

.t) “And feek, he cries, that hill of fame, 
Which borrows from the San its name (a). 
There’s your Parnaffus, and upon 
That hill you'll find your Helicon, 

He gave its title, and his beams 

Gave healing virtues to its ftreams. 
Deriv’d from him its name has been 
Since chang’d, and now call’d Heliocrene 


Mufis & Medicis hic fons erit ufque colendus, 
Fecundos calices fundit utrifque latex. 

Corporis illuviem, cerebrique repurgat amurcam, 
Corpore qui morbos, nubila mente fugat. 

Vatibus & medicis qui dicor utrifque patronus, 
Muneris his laribus jus utriufque dedi. 


—My Sons their homage to this {pring 
Shall pay, while you its name fhall fing ; 
Your Helicon fhall be its ftream, 

Its virtues your immertal theme! 

To clear the body and the brain, 

From dulnefs this, and that from pain; 

I patron of the healing art, 

And God of wit, both gifts impart. 


Our medical poet’s Latin, tho’ harfh, is in general pure, and 
we like it better than his Englith tranflation ; which, he fays, was 
undertaken at the defire of the Counte’s of Portfmouth. We 
wifh, however, the Bard had fung more of the Fountain, and 
Jefs of Mr. Pope; more of the Hill, and lefs of his Patron. 
Let it not, however, be imagined, that we difagree with the 


+ Heliocrene, ab ras; Sol, et xpnn Fons. 
(a) Sunning-hill. 


Dodétor, 
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Doftor, in the praifes he afcribes either to the fate excellent av- 
thor of the Windfor-Foreft, or to Mr. Baber. Nothing lefs is 
meant. There isa wide difference between not praifing at all, 
and an exuberant repetition of praife. 

The pun at the end of the Yoem, about (c) Mars, is poor; rei- 
ther is the fun fo much concerned in the produttion of chalybeat 
waters as this Gentleman reprefents him. . 

But lett the poetry of thele pieces fhould not effectually ree 
commend the Sunning-hill waters, the Doétor has added to i: his 
own cafe, in Englifh. Yet does not that, in our opinion, an- 
fwer his purpofe; for if the heélic fever had left him before he 
went to that truly pleafant and healthy fituation, the colliquative 
fweats, which, he fays, were cured by the waters, mutt alfo have 
ceafed: So very difficult is it for even phyficians, to draw up an 
accurate account of the juvantia and Jzdentia in their own cafes. 

Upon the whole, if the waters at Sunning hill, are not more 
produétive of health than they were of poetry, on this occafion, 
we may venture to foretell, that it will not be fifty thoufand 
years before they fubfide into oblivion. pr G , 

e e 


(c) The name given by chemifts to fteel. The conceit is thug 


expreffed ; 


Hos tutantur enim Mufis et Apolline dignos, 
Foedere conjunéti, Mars et Apollo lares, &c, 


M fhall guard it, and difpell 
Diitempers from the facred weil. 


VIE. Love and Duty, a Tragedy. By Mr. John Slade, 


8vo. xs. 6d. Griffiths. 


Mr. Slade complains, that he had not intereft enough with the 
managers to bring this his Tragedy upon either theatre: but if 
this gentleman could view his poetical Brat with any other than 
parental eyes, he wovld probably be convinced, that our fage- 
direfors are not quite fo blind, or defective in judgment, as he 
feems to think them; and had he found the prefs as uncomplying 
as they were, his reputation would only have had a more com-, 
plete efcape. 


IX. Poemes fur la Religion Naturelle, et fur la Deftruéion 
de Lifbonne. Par Monf. de Voltaire. 8vo. 1s. Nourfe. 
ho’ numbers of pieces, both in profe and verfe, are palmed 
upon the public, under the name of Voltaire, (a circumitance 
which, however difagreeable to him, is owing to his juttly de- 
ferved reputation, and for which, by the bye, himfelf has but 
iven too much room, by folemniy difowning pieces which were 
inconteftibly of his writing) we may venture to affure the public, 
that this poem on the Religion of Nature, 1s not introduced under 
a fpurious fanction: the ityle, manner, and fentiments of it, all 
concur to prove, that it is the genuine production of M. de Vol- 


taire. 
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This poem is divided into three parts. Part [, is intended to 
fhew, that God has given to all men the idea of jaftice, and a 
confcience to remind them of it; as wellas every thing elfe, re- 
quifite in their finite flate. 

Part II. is an anfwer to the objections which are brought againft 
an univerfal morality ; with a proof of the truth of its exiltence. 

Part [1!. That men having, for the moft part, disfigured that 
religion of nature, which is a bond of union to them, ought to, 
fupport and cherith one another. ’ 

The poem clofes with an epiltolary addrefs to the King of 
Pruffia, fhewing, that it is the peculiar province of government, 
to calm the unhappy difputes which difturb the peace of fociety. 

As to the poem annexed to the above, on the Deftruction of 
Lifbon, by the late earthquake, (in which that axiom celebrated 
by Pope, that whatever is, is right, is occafionally examined) there 
feems to be no charatter, either of Voltaire’s verfification, or any 
confiftence with his psinciples, in it. It is rather an infolent arraign- 
ere Divine Providence; and concludes with the Author's 
ifefenciing himfelf in Bayle’s {cepticifm. It is alfo to be ob- 
ferved, that in a copy of this poem, circulated abroad, are con- 
tained feveral abufive reflections on the Englifh nation, which are 
furely not in the ftyle or manner of Voltaire; and of which, the 
omiffion, in this edition, for prudential refpetts, pays, perhaps, 
too great a compliment to their infignificance. } Lae 
X. A Prem, facred to the Memory s ome Anne, 

for her Bounty to the Clergy. By Edward Cobden, D.D. 
Archdeacon of London. 4to. 6d. Baldwin. 

The good old Dostor, ever true to the interefts of the church, 
(fee Review for Feb. 1755, p. 146) thus breaths forth his affec- 
tion to the memory of the pious Queen Anne: 

The Clergy itill were thy peculiar care, 

Divines of merit did thy favours fhare, 

And when enliited in the chaplains train, 

”I'was honour deem’d in thy diltinguith’d reign; 

Their doétrines claim’d attention and regard, 

‘Lheir faithful duty found a fure reward *, 


Wealth 


* Her Majefty, fays Dr. Cobden, paid that regard to her chap- 
Jains, thatin public fhe heard them with great attention, and in her 
private apzrtments fhe always favoured them with her prefence. In 
proot of which, there goes this remarlable ftory: when fhe was 
confined wi:h illneis in her chamber, the ladies a‘tending defired 
prayers migit be read m another soom. Dr. Maningham, then in 
waitieg, replied in his peculiar yle, thathe did not chufe to whiltle 
the prayers of the church throcgh a key-hole. The anfwer was 
fomethirg jocular, but reafon and decency juitified his refulal. He 
was then admitted into the preience-room ; nor did this debar him 
atterward from obtainingamiire. ‘ihe chaplains were then indeed 
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Wealth and dominion were on thee beftow’d, 
To blefs thy people, and exalt thy God. 
Till Chrift returns, let monuments record 
Thy coftly ointment o’er his body pour’d, 
Which falls like Gilead’s balm, with fragrance fweet, 
Defcending gently to his facred feet, ' 
Life, health, and pleafure, where it fpreads, abound, 
On aromatic gales diifus’d around. 

For thefe celeftial a€ts of gen’rous love, 
Plac’d be thy throne near pious Charles above ; 
Whom tranfport feiz’d, when firft among the bleft, 
{Where Abraham's bofom gives the martyr reft) 
An angel by exprefs proclaim’d aloud, 
Thy Bounty rais’d that church, he nourifh'd with his blood. 


MiIscELLANEOUS. 


XI. The Paths of Virtue delineated; or the hiftory in 
miniature of the celebrated Pamela, Clarifla Harlow, and Sir 
Charles Grandifon, familiarifed and adapted to the capacities 


of youth. 3r2mo. 2s. 6d. Baldwin. ‘ 
This abrigement is defigned for the perufal of our youth of 
both fexes. Ht abounds,’ fays the Editor, ‘ with the moft in- 
‘ terefting and affecting events ; fuch as not only raife every ten- 
* der, every generous paflion in the mind, but afford the nobleft 
moral leffons; in which the incidents themfelves inculcate al- 
“ molt every virtue, and a juft abhorrence of almoft every vice, 
‘ without the formality of fet refleCtions, or laboured digreffions.” 
—In another place the Epitomifer fpeaks thus of his book. It 
* confifts,” favs he, ‘ of miniatures taken with as much care as 
‘ poffible, from thofe large pi€tures of human life; [the hifto- 
ries of Pamela, &c.} ‘ and it is hoped, that none will be fo unjuft 
* as to imagine, that this is done with a defign to injure the 
‘ beautiful originals. In draughts fo fmall, much muft be left 
‘ out, to make room for the more diltinguifhed figures. And 
“ even fome of the noble and admired touches omitted, from the 
‘ impoffibility of reprefenting them in fo fmall a compafs.’—— 
As tothe judgment, fkill, or tafte, with which this abrigement 
is made, our readers will not expeét that we fhould, in very 
explicit terms, inform them; as, in order to do that, we mult 
have made a review of all the twenty or thirty volumes (the 
Duce knows how many of ‘em there are) with which Mr. R. 


fo conftantly promoted, that when a dignity became vacant, the 
chaplain in waiting, who was unpreferred, was almoft fure of fuc- 
ceeding to it. 

Dr. Charlett is the only inftance, in thofe times, of having no 
preferment, after fome lengthof duty. And even this might hap- 
pen for want of a vacancy in his particular month of waiting. 
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has obliged the public: but for this there was no abfolute ne- 
ceflity ; and we have other employment.—On this occafion we 
cannot but recolle&t the mafterly delineation of the character of 
a cev/ain writer, which is copied into page 494 of the Review 
for June, 1756. 


XIL Harlequin Vivandier & larmie Francoife, au bord de 
la mer. Comédie dans un aéte: dediée 4 Monfieur David Gar- 
rick. 8vo. 1s. Owen.* 

It has been long a humour, now almoft hacknied out by the 
French, to make a /peasing Harlequin the hero of their farces, to 
which he generally gives the title, with the addition of any par- 
ticular character uncer which he is reprefented, as Harlequin a 
favage, Bartequin mifanthrope, Harlequin phiiafopher, &c. 

This piece reprefents Harlequin as a futler in the French 
camp on the {ea fide. where his fhop is the theatre of a few de- | 
tached {ctnes, 1a which the dialogue is carried on between him 
and his cultomers, and chiefly tures on the threatened invafion. 

There is no plot in it, very little of humour, but abundance of 

compliments to the Englifh nation ; which appear with fo much 

the lefs grace for their publication in England, that the Greek 

proverb may be here applied, Jt is xo very arduous matter to 

praie the Athenians iN Aibens. 





— 


XIII. An impartial Account of the Invafion under William 
Duke of Normandy, and the Confequences of it: with proper 
remarks. Humb!y offered to the confideration of the Nobility, 
Gentry, &c. By Charles Parkin, A. M. Rector of Oxburgh, 
in Norfolk. 4to. 1s. Trye. 

i he reverend Aathor has given himfelf the trouble of this re- 
cital, to put us on our guard again{t the perfidious and enter- 
prizing French, by a detail of the fatal confequences this nation 
once experienced from a fuccefsful invafion, viz. * No lefs than 
* an abfolute total deprivation of every Englifh Lord, Gentleman, 

* and Freeholder, not only of thofe who were true and faithful 

* to their King and Country, but of all others, without any dif- 

* tinction, (except fome few who appeared in arms for the Inva- 

* der) who were ejected out of their lordfhips and frechold lands, 

‘ their anticat tenures and inheritances, deprived of all their li- 
berties and properties, and fubjected to the arbitrary willand , 
power of a tyrannical Invader; reduced to a ftate of fervile 
fabjection, a flate more dreadful than death itfelf ; a ftate that 
is, and muft be at all times, the confequence of a French ia- 
vafion, attended with conguctt.’ 


XIV. An Addre/s to the Subjeéts of Great Britain, occa- 
fioned by the prefent fituation of affairs. 8vo. 6d. Noon. 


a a @& 


* That is Harlequin Sutler to the French army ; a Comedy, or 
rather Farce. : 


The 
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The Author of this piece endeavours to alarm oureapprehen- 
fions with a view of the many evils that would flow in upon us, 
fhould our enemies fucceed in their wicked attempts ; and to ani- 
mate us to fhake off indolence, indifference, and gaiety, and act 
with vigour and intrepidity in our country’s caufe. Ato the 
merit of the piece, we can fay but little: the Author's defign, 


however, is good. RR 


XV. A modeft Apology for the Condu& of a certain Admi- 
val in the Mediterranean. 8vo,. 6d. Cooper. 

This has the appearance of a catch-penny job; it containing 
nothing but a few eommon-place refiections on premature ceniure, 
&c. &c. and fome objections to certain articles of impeachment, 
exhibited againft one Admiral Bung, in the Daily Gazeteer, by 
a fuppofed general court of Sailors, held at a public-houfe in 
Wapping : the fallacy and impertinence of which impeachment, 
is, indeed, effectually thewn by the writer of this pamphlet ; ; whe 
has made it appear, that the faid articles were not drawn up by 
any perfon or perfons acquainted with fea-aftairs. 


XVI. 4 Satyrical Review of the manifold Falfhoods and 
Abfurdities hitherto publifhed, concerning the Earthquake. 
To which is annexed. an authentic Account of the late Ca- 
taftrophe at Lifbon, and the prefent State of that auguf? Capi- 
tal. The whole interfperfed with RefieCtions of Importance 
to the moral and political Interefts of Great-Britain; and a 
Set of new Characters drawn from the Life. By a Alan of 
Bujinefs. 8vo. 1s. 64, Corbet. 

i his pampblet confilis of as vile an affemblage of dullnefs, 
folly, and fcurrility, as we remember to have ever met with. If 
the Author be really a Man of Bujfinefs, as he pretends to be, 
we fancy he had but /ttle to do when he fet about writing fo 
{trange and ridiculous a pamphlet: For what can we think of a 
man capable of ferioufly entering into a Controverfy with all the 
News-Papers and anonymous Pamphlets, in which the various 
accounts of "the late Catattrophe at Lifbon were contained? Yet 
this our Author has done, and that, too, with no lefs heat thar 
earneftnefs and malice; working himfelf up into fo extravagant a 
mood, that he calls the News Writers and Pamphleteers more bad 
names than one might expect to hear at Billingfgate on a high 
fith-day.—Bat, enough concerning fuch an out-of-the-way more 
tal; of whom one is at fome lofs to determine whether he is 
molt the object of the reader’s pity or refentment. 

N.B. A Second Part of this Satirical Review (what a profti- 
tution of the word Review!) is publifhed ; but we have taken the 
cin ‘rty to difpenfe with the pervfal of it, having had more thaa 

ouch of fab Reviewing in the firf. 
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MEDICAL. 


XVII. Aphorifmata Medica: Quibus tam bona quam mala 
Valetudo Mulierum, precipué Utero gerentium a Conceptu 
ufque ad Puerperium, depingitur. Et ad levandos earum 
Morbos, quid fit faciendum, quid fugiendum prefcribitur, 
Accefferunt morbos dignofcendi Methodus certiffima unde cura- 
tiones efficaciflima: colliguntur. Et confilium apprimé necef- 
farium in dubia prefertim. Re, quo tuto femper Sanguis Mitta- 
tur. Auctore Richardo Manningham, Equite, M.D. R.S.S, 
etCol]. Reg. Med. Lond. 12mo. 3s. bound. Robinfon. 

In the year 1740 Sir Richard Manningham publifhed a pam- 
phlet, containing ninety-fix pages in quarto, under the following 
title ; Artis Obfetricaria Compendium tam Theoriam quam Praxin 
SpeGans: Morborum omnium qui Faminis inter geftandum in Ute- 
vo, et in Puerperio, nec non Infantibus fupervenire felent Curatio- 
nem totam complectens. Hue accedunt Morborum omnium, quibus 
Corpus bumanum eff obnoxium Naturam inveftigandi Methodus vera 
et accuratifjima, tliarum Curationem efficaciffimam indigitans: et 
Ob/fervationes nonnulle ad Praxin generalem Medicine attinentes: 
In Ufam Medicine Tyronum: which he then promifed to render 
more compleat as foon as his leifure would permit. Now, tho” 
our Author has not, by the lealt acknowlegemene from himfelf, 
given us any authority for fuch a fuppofition, yet, as the moft 
charitable way of accounting for his prefent publication, we 
fuprofe it to have ifiued in confequence of that promife. But 
the poffeifors of the quarto pamphlet will, perhaps, objeét, that 
fome acknowlegement of this fort was neceflary, to prevent their 
being deceived into the purchafe of a duplicate of the fame per- 
formance ; for fuch, truely, in a great meafure, does this latter 
production appearto be. The aphoriftical part, and the acceffo- 
yia, {fo remarkably particularized in the tidle, are very little elfe 
than mere literal tranfcripts from the former. Thefe, indeed, 
have here undergone a confiderable metamorphofis in point of 
arrangement, that may, perhaps, render them lefs difcoverable 
to an incurious reader; nor can the few additions that occur be 
well confidered but as difguifes rather than improvements. Up- 
on the whole, we would fuppofe this new edition to be the 
{cheme of fome bookfeller, rather than that of a Gentleman, 
whoie name is diftinguifhed by fo many refpectable appendages. 

XVIII. Aydrops, Difputatio Medica. 12mo. 2s. Siall 
Baldwin. : 

Two phvficians, cotemporaries with the celebrated Dr. Har- 
vey, are here introduced as applying to the latter for information 
concerning the nature and cure of Dropiies. In confequence of 
which application Harvey is made not only to communicate what 
he and his predeceflors in medicine were acquainted with, con- 
cerning this malady, but we alfo find him in full poffeflion of the 
more modern ditcoveries relating to the fame fubject. Our Au- 
taor, Dr. Lawrence, feems confcious of this impropriety, and has 

offered 
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offered a fort of apology : how far it will be thought fatisfa&tory, 
we fhall leave to his readers, and only obferve, that tho” the flileis 
fometimes a little perplexed, a clear idea of the difeafe,* the general 
indications of cure, and particularly {game uncommon, but truly 
judicious obfervations refpecting the tympany, are to be met with 
in this {mall performance. 


* However it may not be amifs to obferve, that the Doétor 
adopts the old theory of tranfcolation, and the newer one of a rup- 
ture of the lymphatics, as caufes of dropfies; without taking no- 
tice of the defects of the abforbent veffels, which, neverthelefs, it 
is not improbable, are more frequently principal efficients in the pro- 
duction of hydropic diforders. 1s 


XIX. Synopfis Medicine ; or Summary View of the whole 
Practice of Phyfick: Being the Sentiments of the moft cele- 
brated Authors in all Ages, relating to Difeafes, their Caufes, 
and Cures ; with moft Cafes in Surgery and Midwifery. To 
which are added fome Obfervations very rare and uncommon; 
and a curious Treati/e on all forts of Poifons, Being review- 
ed and enlarged with various Cafes, Hiftories, and Cures in 
this Volume. Vol. the IIId. By John Allen, M. D. and 
FeR.S. Tranflated from a Latin Manufcript left under the 
Woaor’s own Hand-writing, and prepared for the Prefs. 8vo. 
4s. fewed. Robert Davis. 

The uulity of even the moft judicious colleGions of this fort, 
is fomewhat doubtful with us: the genuine fcholar, or experi- 
enced phyfician, can be fuppofed to reap but very little, if any, 
benefit from them; and, itis poflible, they may be fometimes of 
differvice to younger ftudents in medicine ; who, being hereby 
furnifhed with a fuperficial idea of a variety of authors, may be 
apt to perfuade themfelves into fo good an opinion of their lite- 
rary acquirements, as may lead them, through vanity or indo- 
lence, to neglect confulting the learned origina!s, and prompt 
them tolaunch into practice with a greater tiock of felf-fuffi@ten- 
cy than rea) knowlege.—With refpect to this third Synopfis, Dr. 
Allen’s fon, ceitifies its being compiled by his father. ‘The two 
former volumes met with no unfavourable reception; a better 
than, we apprehend, the prefent is intitled to. That the Doc. 
tor is not Over curious in the choice of his aurhorities, we need 
only mention his fond approbation of Dr. Turner's works.—The 
following method of treating an Hycrophobia, contrived by our 
Author himfelf, we fhall lay before our readers, as a very rare 
and uncommon pre{cription.—* No phyfician,’ he believes, will 
* deny, but that the greateft, andonly part of the malignity lies 
* in the Saliva, which is.fo hateful and naufeous, as the patients 

| * declare, that when they attempt to {wallow a few drops, they 
"* are immediately feized with horrid convulfions, and in the ut- 

* moft danger of fuffocation.” From hence he deduces the fub- 
fequent indications. ‘3. That no Saliva is to be {wallowed, but 
* imme- 
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‘ immediately to be fpit out. 2. That a difcharge be obtained 
‘ from the Salival glands. 3. During the falivation that the pa- 
“ tient be fupported by fome nourifhment, by fome method or 
‘other. 4. To fupply the falivation, and to draw forth the vj- 
‘ rulent humours, a fufficient quantity of Auid be introduced in 
‘ the body. ‘To anfwer thefe intentions, great care is to be taken 
“« at the coming on of the delirium, or fomewhat before, if poflible, 
‘ that the patient be prohibited ftrictly from {wallowing any ali- 
‘ ment, or Saliva. A falivation is to be refe by fome mercurial 
‘ ointment rubbed in: at proper intervals a nourifhing glifter is 
* to beinjected, fuchas that of Fuller, otherwife chicken broth, 
‘prailes or cows milk, &c. by which helps life may be preferv- 
ed for feveral weeks. Laftly, fufficiently to fupply a fluid to 
« anfwer the expence of a falivation, if there be occafion, pure 
* and light water, of the fame warmth with the blood, is to be 
* injected in the vein of the arm, daily, by a fyphon, or every 
‘ other, or third day, more or leds, oftener, or more feidom, ac- 
cording to the wafting. After this method the patient fhould 
* be treated, till he recovers :’ which we venture tofay, never 
any one yet did under fuch treatment. The Doctor does not 
pretend to have himfelf experienced this regimen, nor is it very 
probab'e that it will be fpeedily adopted in.pra@tice.—The above 
{pecimen may ferve to fhew the merit of the tranflation. 


XX. A Compendious and eafy Method of Curing the Virulent 


Stillicidium, commonly called Gonorrhza; with an Account 
of the Efficacy of Plummer’s Alterative Pills, in Cafes of 
Chancres, Buboes, Hernia Veneris, &c. By J. Norman, 
Surgeon to the Briftol Infirmary. vo. 6d. Withers. 

Lait monta we took notice of the Venereal difeafe, as being 
one of the principal refources of medical Authorifm: this, and 
the fucceeding article, ferve to confirm that remark. Without 
troubling either our readers or ourfelves with a critical examina- 
tion of thefe Gentlemen as writers, we fhall content ourfelves 
with the bare mention of their refpective methods of cure. Mr. 
Norman confiders the difeafe as merely local; and, therefore, 
recommends a topical remedy. Mr. Sharp’s Bougies, daily in- 
troduced, he afierts, anfwers every defirable purpofe; and he 
cites fome cafes in fupport of his affertion, But it is obfervable, 
that, in all thefe cafes, bleeding, cooling purges, refrigerating 
powders, Piummer’s pills, and atiringent injeGions, were called 
in, as auxiliaries, to perfett the cure: andinone cafe (the rela. 
tion of which ought to be looked upon as an inflance of our Au- 
thor’s candour) he was cifappointed, tho’ the patient was fo fond 
of them, that, from firtt tolaft, he applied between feventy and 
eighty.— Under theie circumftances will there not be fome diff- 
culty in afligning the proportion of merit due to the Bougie ? 
XXI. A Differtation on the Nature and Cure of the Vene- 

real Difeafe. Wherein the Pathological Hiftory of that Dif- 
order is fully confidered ; the Merit of the different Methods 
hitherto 
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hitherto ufed are impartially enquired into; and a new Me- 
thod of treating it propofed, bY which it may be cured with 

reater Certainty, and much lefs Danger, than by fuch Courfes 
as have hitherto been practifed. By M. Mooney, M. D, 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Ofborne. 


As was intimated in the preceding article, we fhall pafs over 
Dr. Mooney’s hiftory of the difeate, his experimental et td 
into the nature of the venereal Virus, and his defcription of the 
fympioms attending the afflicted with this diforder, which employ 
one half of his pamphlet: and with refpeét to the other half, 
we fhall only note fome of the molt remarkable particulars. A- 
mong thefe are, rf. A general difapprobation of falivations and 
the Montpelier method. 2. A commendation of De Sault and 
Douglas. 3. Our Author's own feheme, which is to join warm 
bathing and lenient cathartics to the Mercurial Unction. 4. A 
fecret how to make the Decottion Guaicum more fuccefsful. 
N.B. The communication of this fecret cuts out work for ano- 
ther pamphict. 5. Cenfure of Mr. Gataker. 6, An infallible 
medicine for the cure of gleets, which the Doétor, declaring his 
fovereign contempt for fecrets, vouchfafes to acquaints us with, 
viz. Two grains of the Ceratum Antimonii, with a fufficient quan- 
tity of Extr. Cort. Peruv. gradually increafing the quantity of 
the Cerat Antimonii, to the utmoft the conftitution of the pati- 
ent will eafily bear ; that dofe, to be continued till the cure is 
perfected, at the fame time ufing a cold bath. Ls 


PoLITICAL and COMMERCIAL, 


XXII. Some Refleétions on the Trade between Great-Bri- 
tain and Sweden, humbly fubmitted to the Confideration of 
the Legiflature. By aGentleman who refided many Years in 
Sweden. 8vo. 6d. Robinfon. 

According to this Author, the exports from Sweden to Great 
Britain only, exceed their exports to all the rett of Europe; ne- 
verthelefs, that the Swedes have a natural hereditary and irrecon- 
cileable hatred to us. For which reafon he recommends the 
trade to be transferred from them to the Danes; and that fur- 
ther encouragement be given to the importation of unwrought 
iron from our Amer.can colonies; which laft, he infifts, would 
be a faving to the kingdom of at leaft 300,000]. a year. 


XXIII. 4 Letter from a Citizen in Port-Royal in Jamaica, 
to a Citizen of New-York, relating to fome extraordinary 
Meafures lately fet on Foot in that Ifland. 8vo. 6d. Dub- 
lin printed ; London re-printed for Scott, &c. 

Notwithfanding this pamphlet feems to wear an American 
comp'exion, it is manifellly a native of I:eland, and relates to 
fome tranfactions there: particularly with refpeét to the refigna- 
tion of the late Speaker, and the choice of a new one; which 
this pamphleteer infinuates to have been directed by fome unfair 


influence, 
| XXIV. 
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XXIV. Confiderations on the Utility and Neceffity of a 
Marine in every Trading Country. ‘To which is annexed, a 
Scheme for augmenting the Royal Navy of Great Britain ; 
with a Plan of Operation in Time of War with France, 
8vo. 6d. M. Hunt. 

The Author talks at fo great a rate, and with fo much felf- 
fufficiency, that if there is any thing new, or good in his pam- 
phlet, its merit will probably be obicured by his exceflive ego- 
tifm, and prefumptive manner of writing. 


REticrows and CoNTROVERSIAL. 


XXV. An humble Apology for the Quakers; addrefled to 
Great and Small; occafioned by certain grofs Abufes and im- 
erfect Vindications of that People, relative to the late Public 
aft, Towhich are added, Obfervations on a new Pamphlet 
intitled A Brief View of the Condué of Pennfylvania for the 
Year 1755, fo far as to fhew the real Spirit and Defign of 
that anery Writer, &c. 8vo. 6d. Crowder. 

The Quakers having been very much, and very unreafonably 
cenfured, for the imprudence of one or two individuals of their 
fociety ; and fome anonymous Vindications having appeared, in 
which the Quakers in general, rather than the individuals in 
queftion, are exculpated; this Writer has, therefore, drawn his 
pep in behalf of the very perfons who gave the offence ; fee Re- 

iv for March laft, p. 253. He infifts, that the perfon or per- 
fons who perfifted in keeping open fhop on the late Faft-day, aéted 
according to confcience,—according to the honeft, true, and ori- 
ginal Quaker principles ; and that, therefore, the infults offered 
them by the populace, ought only to be confidered as cruel and 
unchriftian perfecution. Very true; and fo far we agree with 
our Friend before us; but, furely he carrics the matter a little 
too far, and is, if poffible, over zealous in defence of the rights 
of confcience. Surely he does not think, that itis the indifpentible 
duty of every pious Chriftian, to be for ever oppofing, and fly- 
ing in the face of, the Government he lives under, and is pro- 
tected by! a Chriltian Government too !—Sure he will not main- 
tain, that every wrong-headed, weak, or crazy bigot, is, when- 
ever the freak takes him, to interrupt the public peace, throw 
sifis neighbourhood into confufion, and trample upon all decency 
and order ; and this with ample impunity !—-The Public 1s cer- 
tainly entitled to the refpest of its individuals; and what refpeét 
it is entitled to, ought to be paid; and, if not voluntarily paid, 
it ought to be exadted; we do not mean by the mob; but fome- 
where, a-power fhould be lodged, of reitraining fuch extrava- 
gant, or miftaken, behaviour, as immediately tends to fow difcord 
or difturbance in fociety. 

Asto what this Apologift has to offer in defence of the Qua- 
kers of Pennfylvania, it confils chiefly of general reprehen- 
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fion of the author of the Brief State, &c. for having treated fo 
refpeétable a body of men with fo much acrimony and indecen- 
By but what he fays' has little relation to matters of fact. In- 
eed the author owns himfelf unacquainted with the real ftate of 
affairs in that province; but kindly offers t@ exert his utmoft en- 
deavours to * vindicate the Afembly and Quakers of Pennfylva- 
‘ nia, if any one of the aflembly, or other intelligent perfon, 
¢ who refides in Philadelphia, will furnifh him with fuch faéts, 
‘ as will make him a competent judge of the controverfy.’"— 


XXVI. Plain Truth: or Quakerifm unmafked. In a Sup- 
plement to the Effay on Infpiration. Addreffed to the Wor- 
fhipful Company of Quakers in Convocation, at their Hall in 
Grace-church-ftreet, &c. &c. By John Dove. 8vo. 1s. 
Baldwin. 

Mr. Dove (fee Review, vol. II. and XIII.) is fo angry, fo ill- 
mannered, and fo uncouth a writer, that we will have nothing fur- 
ther :o fay to him. Itis pity that people who have been brought up 








public alone. What a ridiculous apology is it for a taylor (for in- 
ftance) to make to a cuftomer, who complains that his coat is not 
made fo foon as it ought to be, ‘ Sir, I have been fo bufy about 
| ‘ my Difertation!—but I fhall pub/if to-morrow, and you may 
| * depend on your coat the next day.’ 


XXVIII. The great Secret difclfed: or an infallible Salve 
for opening the Bives of all fuch as the God of this World has 
blinded ; by once applying which the Perfon will be able to 
fee the true Caufe why Religion decays amongft us, and Me- 
thodifm ftarted up, and daily increafes, and with it all that 
Train of Vice and Immorality fo common to be met with in 
every Corner of the Nation: With an effe€tual Method of 
bringing about a Reformation, and deftroying Methodifm. 
Svo. 1s. Reafon. 

Mott of thofe who read the title-page of this piece will, we ap- 
prehend, naturally call to mind the quack-advertifements we {o 
frequently meet with in our news-papers ; and if they take the 
trouble of perufing the piece itfelf, they will, probably, enter- 
tain no higher an opinion of the author’s {kill and abilities, than 
they do of the abilities of thofe who infert fuch advertifement:. 
The great point he labours to prove is, that the cold, loofe, ir- 
reverent manner of performing the feveral duties of religion, 
practifed by great numbers of Minifters, is the only deftrutive 
caufe of religion. He fhews how the polite, genteel, and expe- 
ditious manner, as he cails it, of performing the folemn duties of 
religion came to {pring up amongtt us, and the pernicious confe- 
quences that flow fromit. Mr. Whitefield, he tells us, by his 
grave, ferious, and reverend de/ivery, has induced great numbers 
to follow him wherever he preaches; whilft “his brethren, by 
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their polite, familiar method, have preached away their congre- 
gations. ‘There iea great deal more to the fame purpofe, but, 
on fuch an occafion, it is certainly needlets to enlarge. 


XXVIII. Four Letters from Sir Ifaac Newton to Dr. Bent- 
ley, Containing fome Arguments in Proof of a Deity. 8vo, 
1s. Dodfley. 


Thefe Letters, which are offered to the public in a very naked 
manner, without any preface or introduction, are anfwers to fome 
Letters written by Dr. Bentley to Sir Ifaac, in relation to the 
Syftem of the Univerfe. Sir Ifaac briefly fhews the abfurdity of 
deriving the frame of the world by mechanical principles, from 
matter evenly fpread through the heavens; he makes it appear, 
that the diurnal rotations of the planets could not be eavel ftom 
gravity, but required a divine arm toimprefs them ; and though 
| gravity might give the planets a motion of defcent towards the 
, fun, either dire&tly or with fome little obliquity, yet the tranfverfe 
motions, he obferves, by which they revolved in their feveral 

orbs, required the divine arm to imprefs them according to ‘the 

tangents of their orbs. Headds, that the hypothefis of matter’s 
being at firft evenly fpread through the heavens, is inconfittent 
with the hypothefis of innate gravity, without a fupernataral 
power to reconcile them, and therefore that it infers a Deity. 
* For,’ fays he, ‘ if there be innate gravity, it is impoflible now 
* forthe matter of the earth, and all the planets and ftars, to fly 
* up from them, and become evenly fpread throughout aff the 
* heavens, without a fupernatural power; and ‘certainly that 
“ which can never be hereafter without a fupernatural power, 
* could never be heretofore without the fame power.” 

It would appear that Dr. Bentley had, in his Letters afcribed 
to Sir Ifaac the notion of gravity’s being inherent and effential to 
matter; this notion Sir Ifaac difclaims in the trongeft terms, and 
expreffes himfelf, in regard to it, in the following manter. 
* That gravity,’ fayshe, ‘ fhould be innate, inherent, and effén- 
tial to matter, fo that one body may act upon another at a dif- 
tance through a Vacuum, without the mediation of any thing 
elfe, by and through which their a€tion and force may be con- 
veyed from one to another, is to me fo great an abfurdity, that I 
believe no man who has, in philofophical matters, a competent 
faculty of thinking, can ever fall into it. Gravity muft be 
caufed by an agent acting conilantly according to certain laws ; 
* but whether this agent be material or immaterial, 1 have left to 
* the confideration of my readers.’ 

Before we conclude ovr account of thefe Letters, it may be 
: proper to acquaint our readers, that tho’ they are {welled out ve. 
, ry artfully, it is with difficulty that they are ftretched to the fize 
: of a fix-penny pamphlet.—O the Pick-pocketry of Bookfellers ! 
| XIX. The Polite Modern Divine: or, the moft fafhionable 
Method of performing the public Offices of Religion, proved 
to 
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to be defective, and productive of feveral Confequences pre- 
judicial to Chriftianity, and the Peace, Happinefs, and Glory 
of the Nation. The whole fet in a new and more perfuafive 
Light than has. hitherto been. ‘To which is prefixed, an 
humble Dedication to the moft Reverend Father in God his 
Grace the Lord Archbifhop of Canterbury. By Samuel An- 
gier, Author of the New and Concife Art of Teaching Pro- 
nunciation. 8vo. 1s. Noon, &c, 

This piece differs in nothing but its title-pagefrom that which 
we have already given fome account of under the titleof The great 
Sheret difclofed: (See Art. XXVII.) whether fo grofs an impof- 
tion be chargeable on the Author, or the Bookfeller, or both, 
we cannot inform ovr readers. 


R 

XXX. Letters to the Right Reverend Author of A plain 
Account of the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Containing a plain Account of the Sacra- 
ment of Baptifm. In which all the Texts of the New 
Teftament, relating to it, are produced, and the whole Doc- 
rine about it drawn from them alone, PartI. 8vo. 6d. 
Baldwin. 

This Letter-writer obferves the fame method in his Enquiries 
concerning the Sacrament of Baptifm, that the author of the 
Plain Account, Fc. did in regard tothe Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. In his firft Letter he fets down all the texts in the New 
Teftament that relate either to the baptifm of John or of Chriit; 
and in the fecond enquires into the manner of this rite, or what 
the New Teftament means by the action of baptizing, which, 
according to him, is not /prinkling, but immerfion. He oblerves 
that the Greek of the New Teftament is borrowed from the Sep- 
tuagint, the Greek of the Old Teftament, and that it was not 
poflible for the New Teftament writers to chufe out from all the 
Greek of the Old Teftament, two words that can more precifely 

determinately exprefs and {pecify that one particular ceremo- 
ny of wafhing the whole body, as diftin& from ad/ other purifica- 
tions and wafhings, than the two words they have actually chofen, 
viz. Badlfw and ayw. Now the latter of thefe, we are told, is 
almoft the conftant word of the Septuagint in thofe very numerous 
places where bathing or wafhing the whole body is commanded, 
in contradiftin€tion to every other practice of wafhing the hands, 
or feet, or {prinkling or wafhing of cloatis. 

The third Letter he introduces with obferving, that, in holy 
Scripture, fprinkling, pouring, and wafhing or bathing the body, 
are always diftin rites, mever confounded, or fub‘tituted one for 
another. If it fhould appear, therefore, that the baptiim of 
Scripture is nothing more or lefs than wafhing the body, it will 
deferve, he fays, and demand the very ferious confideration of 
every one who is concerned to obferve this as an inititution of 
Gog, whether, and upon what principle, we may lay afide the 
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one only bapti/m of Scripture, and put another thing in the room 
of it. 

In the fourth Letter he confiders briefly the excufe of thofe, 
who, tho’ they confefs the Scriptural Bapti/m to be immerfion, yet 
apologize for a departure from it; and, of two quite diftiné 
laws and inftirutions, put one in the room of the other. Hecon- 
cludes with acquainting us, that he defigns a fecond courfe of 
Letters concerning the mature and end of Chriftian Baptifm, buile 
on the fame foundation which the author of the Plain Account, 
as a wife mafter-builder, has Jaid, viz. ‘ che only authentic decla- 
« rations of the New Tefament.” 


XXXI. 4 Letter to a Student at a foreign Univerjity, on 
the Study of Divinity. By T.P. S.C.T. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Baldwin. 

The Author’s defign is to trace out fuch a plan of ecclefaftical 
fudies as he thinks moft conducive to public and private benefit ; 
and, if we take his word for it, aStudent of Divinity has here a 
fufficient guide in two important enquiries, the choice and method 
of his ftudies. A judicious choice of authors, he fays, is the 
firft and principal {tep towards real improvement, ‘and is more 
particularly neceffary ina matter fo ferious and important as the 
tlady of Divinity; accordingly he gives feveral dircétions on this 
head, and recommends the works of Menfchius, Ribera, A. 
Lapide, Cardinal Sadoletus, Cardinal Bona, Bellarmine, &c. &c. 
to the perufal of the theological ftudent. The Society of Jefus, 
he tells us, has produced fuch excellent and various works in every 
branch of facred literature, that a great part of what we have 
moft valuable on any of thefe fubjects, is owing to the writers’ of 
that body, whoie lives, no lefs than their works, have been the 
cleareft Commentaries on the Scriptures, and the moft fublime 
leffons of theology. ‘This clearly fhews what are the principles 
of the Author; and, as few of ourreaders, we prefume, will 
care to follow the dire€tions of fuch a guide, we think it unne- 
ceffary to fay any thing more of his performance. R. 


XXXII. Chrift, as the Chriftian’s Life. Confidered in five 
Sermons preached at Weathersheld in Effex, By Matthew 
Jackfon. §vo. 1s. 6d. Buckland, &c. 

In thefe Sermons Mr. Jackfon endeavours to reprefent the cha- 
racter of thofe, who fay, to me to Jive is Chrif, by confidering 
the following particulars—-They who fay, to me to ive, &c. 

vofefs faith in the gofpel of Chrift—Live up to that profeflion— 

A&t under the agency of his Holy Spirit—-Depend on his medi- 

ation, and atoning facrifice for their acceptance with God in all 

they do—Follow his moft holy example—Make his honous the 
chief end of all their actions in life—And make him the object 
of their greatelt delight and complacency ; on which their fouls 
. daily contemplate and reit, as on their only proper center. 
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fome remarkable thing in 

his life, 471-474. 

AcTton, in oratory, how to be 
regulated, §3—54. 

Aprian, his death - bed ode 
viewed in a new light, $52. 
AcRIGENTUM, fiege of, by the 
Romans, 350. Compared with 
pee of Denain, by the French, 

» Note. 

Ask, ‘nentih of, quicken ditil- 
lation, 445. 

Anne, Queen, beneficent to her 
Chaplains, 580, feq. 

AxtTimMony, the antients not ac- 
quainted with its emetic qua- 
lity, 283, Its cathartic qual- 
ty when difcovered, 284. Its 
analyfis necefflary to be known 
in order to give the prepara- 
tions of it with fuccefs, ibid. 

Antiquities, Phenician, an 
account of, 226-—229, 

ARCHIMEDES, enquiry refpect- 
ing his cylinder, 180. 

Aristipes, remarkable anec- 
dote rejating to, 262. 

Aritumeric, Univerfal, why 
Sir Ifaac Newton called Alge- 
bra by that name, 

Arts, Liberal, never flourifhed 
in any country where oratory 
was neglected, cg. 

AsHEs, a principal article in 
bleaching, 429. Pearl, ana- 
lyfis of, 430. Roffian and 
Swedith partake of lyme, ibid, 
Mufcovy, methed of prepar- 
ing a fuccedaneum to, ibid. 

Astronomy, difcoveries of the 
antients in, little known at 
prefent, 177. Pythagorean 
fyitem of, 178. 

Avreum Mulicum, 

‘ wg it, 422. 

V OL. XI . 


rceipt for 


Q4 


Di ns We et 


Bee vE Parts, account of 


Bayte, compiled his Dictiona- 
ry for the fake of the Notes, 
199, feq. 

BEES, a Commen error in the 
management of, 450. 


Bextiey, Richard, Letter 
from concerning Barnes's 
Homer, 203. 


Bioop, its circulation through 
the finall veilels, how effected, 
331. 

of a fheep transfufed into 
a human body, 423. 

Bopy, human, infenfible parts 
of, 116, feq. Senfible parts 
of, 117.. Unirritable parts of, 
119. Puration of, in its moft 
perfect flate, 327. 

Boireau, Voliaire’s charaer 
of, applied to Pope, 533- 

Britain, in what refpects fhe 
excels Greeceand Rome, 103. 

Brittany, cvalt of, expediti- 
on againit, how difappointed 
2935 1eq- 

BuiipixGs, propofal for erefte 
ing without umber, 448. 

S 

Czsar, Julius, 
230—233. 

Canors, artack of, 568—s71. 

Cratx, renders fea-water frefh 
and pleafant, 446. 

Cuar_es V]. Emperor, furfeited 
with eating mufhroons, 106. 
CHARLES 1X. of France, regrets 
the maflacre of Paris, 567. His 

miferable death, 568. 

Crerusio, the Hutchinfonian 
interpretation of, 190. No 
where uled for a plurality of 
perfons emblematically repre- 
iented in one figure, 191. Pof- 
fibly an old Hebrew word for 
hieroglyphic, 193. 

Cuiness Varnifh,how made, 420, 

Cuurcs, 





his character, 
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Cuurcn, a political one never 
out of danger,'357. 

Cicero compared with Quinc- 
tilian, 5°, ied. 

Cotontzes, Middle Britith in 
America, defcription of, 31 
735 5. Some cautions with re- 

{pect to, 30, 

Commerce, the fource of moft 
of the medern wars in Europe, 
104. 





- advantages derived to 
from philofo; hy, 429. 
Coveruve buta third rat e poet 


“A 


So): 
ConsTiTuTions of the natives 


of northern climates, how al- 
tered: by being tranfported un- 
der the heat of a vertical fun, 
15—19. 

ConsumMATION Of all things, 
two grand events to be ex- 
pected before it 367 

Cerrp, Athanafian, abfurdities 
of, §. ' 

Cy RUS, agreement between the 
heathen and facred writers 
concerning, 520. Addrefs to 
his fons and nobles, 521—5§24. 
Infractions to his eldeft fon, 
522. 

D 

Davies, Dr. Letter to, from Dr. 
Bentley, concerning Barnes's 
Tomer, 2¢2—204, 

Deatu, not to fee or never 


taite death, the meaning of 


that expreffion, 408. 

Deists, juftly chargeable with 
un‘air and fraudulent manage- 
ment in their quotation, 470. 

DemonsTrRa TION, geometrical, 
curious obfervations on the na- 
ture of, 5. 

common fenfe not to be 
made the ftandard of, 6. 

Denxrition, commencement of, 
32 

Dertincen, defcription of the 
battle of, 108110, 
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Dionysius, of Halicarnaffus, 
the firft writer of a Literary 
Review, 253. 

DisciPuine, military, neceffi- 
ty of obferving, as well in 
peace as war, 486—=488. 

DissenveRs regard the princi- 
ples of the Reformation as lit- 
tle as thofe of the eflablifhed 
church, 358. 

DisTILLATION, an improve- 
ment propofed in, 445. 

Downe, his writings deititute of 
poetry, 535. 

Dove, John, acivil leave taken 
of, by the Reviewers, 589. 
Druiops, verfes of, much refem- 

ble the Hebrew Proverbs, 253. 

Drypen’s Alexander's Feaft 
applauded, 547. 

Dyerr’s Ruins of Rome praifed, 
545, feq. His Grongar Hill 
Commentate £44 


Eartu and planetary fyfiem, 
motion of, not to be account- 
ed for from projection and at- 
traction, 181—183. New 
- Opinion concerning, 183—186 

Epu J CATION, the importance 
of agoodone, 81. Méilton’s | 
fcheme of, 83. Locke's opi- 
nion of, ibid. Wherein ill 
conducted at prefent, 84. Ne- 
ceflary principles of, 85. 

Evizapetu, Queen, in what 
fenfe fhe may be faid to have 
employed tne affilance of fa- 
reigners, 169 

ELoqvences, the perfeétion of, 
would neceffarily bring on the 
perfection of the liberal arts, 
102. 

Enctanp, how ought to be- 
have when threatned witha 
French invafior , 170. 

Enrreyve, Marquis of, a ree 
markable inflance of his bra- 
very, 383. 

EsTaBLisHMENTS, Religious, 

micns 



































































mens ftrong attachment to 
the maccounted for, 357. 
EvanGEuists, their modefty 
very remarkable, 42. 
Euripidis Hippolytus Grace, ac- 
count of, 195. 
Exriation by facrifice ex- 
plained404, 405. 
Expression, Poetical, what, 92 


Faxeer,Indian,odd ftory of, 557. 
Fic-Tree, the Evangelifts re- 
conciled in their accounts of 
the miracle relating toit 141 

Fratman, his Veries on Sick- 
nefs imitated by Pope, 552. 

Fisury, Cardinal, fome ac- 
count and character of, 107, 

F.iuxtons,what, 286. The prin- 
ciples whereon founded, ibid. 
May be eafily and confpicuouf- 
ly delivered, 287. 

Fotarpb, Chevalier, applauded 
for his Commentary on Poly- 
bius, 341. 

Foytenoy, defcription of the 
battle of, 112—114. 

FaseTHInKeRs feldom perfe- 
vere intheir principles, 305. 

Future State not difbelieved 
by the Jews, 157. 

G 


GeocrapuicaL Maps, why 
often errone.us, 30. 

Geocrapny, its ufe, 29. Why 
not eafily attained, 30. 

Guass-grinding, art, of, not 
unknown to the antients, 18:. 

Gutsson, Dr. defended againit 
Tiffot’s cenfure, 125, Note. 

Gop, a placable Being, and be- 
lieved to be fo by the Hea- 
thens, 401. 

GopparRp, Dr. his method for 
producing colours by mixing 
ieveral liquors, 419. 

Gospet-hitlory, arguments in 
proof of its credibility, 41. 

Great Men generally merce- 
nary, 307. 
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GunpowpsR, to make the beft,. 
423. a 


Hare, Bifhop, his fcheme of 
Hebrew Metre refuted, 2s0 
Tranflation of his principal 
rules, 252. 

Harmony, a neceflary confi- 
deration in poetry, 92. Whe- 
ther the Englith inferior in to 
other language, so3. 

Heart, the mott irritable or- 
gan in the human body, 123. 
Not particularly affectei by 
opium, 125. 

Hesrew Metre, _ obfervations 
on, 250—-253. Language 
and character, enquiry into 
the antiquity of 295—298 

Hewry ILI. of France murder- 


ed, 





572. 

of Navarre, charaéter of, 
564. His marriage, ibid. 
How treated in the maflacre 
of piace) ays Compelled to 
go to mafs, 567. His beha- 
viour at the attack of Cahors, 
568, feq. Succeeds to the 
throne of France, 572. Pre- 
cautions he took for his fecu- 
rity, ibid, feq. 

Hercutaneum, a miftake re- 
lative to, rectified, 239. 

Hrero, King of Syracufe, de- 
feated by the Romans, 345. 
Elogy of, 347, Note. His 
treaty with the Romans, 350. 

HiERoGLyYPuics, great ftrefs 
laid by Mr. Hutchinfon on 
thofe ufed by the Heathens in 
their idolatrous worihip, 192. 

Historian, his duty and pri- 
vilege, 302—304. Neceffary 
qualities of, 334, feq. Muft 
diveft himfelf of all private 
affections, 349. 

History, Gen. of Polybius, the 
feveral tranflations of, 33 8, feq. 

Homer, emendations of, 2¢3. 
Many paflages in, have nothing 


but 











but harmony of numbers <o re- 
commend them, 530. 

Honour, fathionable, an ima- 
ginary Being, 2§7. 

Hooxe, Mr. no flranger to gra- 
vitation, the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces, 424. 

Horace, a pafiage in one of his 
Odes explained, 244. His tcft 
of poetry recommended, 438. 

Horses, goodnefs of, principal- 
Jy depends on the choice of 
the dam, 361. 

Hauses, propofals for a tax on, 
455 

Huxcary, Queen of, her cou- 
rage in dittrefs, 105. Her 
{peech to the Hungarians, ibid. 
—100. 

Hurcuinsonians, their cha- 
racter, 392. Enemies to hu- 
man reaion, 499—5 3. Their 
ftrange notion of the earth’s 
diftance from the fun and of the 
fixed ftars, 501. Not mathe- 
maticians, 502. Revilers of 
Sir Ifaac Newton, 503, 504. 
Their account of a Vacuum 
compared with what Si: Tiaac 
bas {aid of it, 506. 

IpFas, a new {cheme of form- 
ing, 54. ObjeCons to ir, §5, 
feq. Another hypothefis con- 
cerning, 56 

Jericuo, a difficulty removed 
relating to the miracle per- 
formed on the two blind men 
near that City, 140, 141. 

Jesus, his chara€ler, 152- -155 

Jew and Gentile, the diterence 
between them, 403. 

Jews believed a tutuie flate in 
che time of Motes, 157. 

Imitation, the common prin- 
ciple on which poetry, mutfic, 
painting, &c. are founded, gy 

Ixpvians, in America, abandoned 
by ithe Englith to the sefent- 
ment of ther enemiess 36. 

INFLAMMaTION:, hypothefis 
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concerning, 33%. 

InsTRUMENTS, Optical, not un- 
known to the antients 178--- 
181. 

Jos, the book of, itsdefign, 156. 
Arguments for and againft its 
anuguity, 158---160.. Some 
account Of his country, age, 
and friends, 240—-242 His 
daughters whence named, 244; 

IrriraBiviry, an effential pro- 
perty of animal bodies, 115. 
Definition of, ibid. . Different 
from fenfibility, 119. Not 
proportioned to fenfibility, ib. 
Experiments concerning, ib. 
---125- Particular feat of, 124. 
How leflened or deftroyed,i2s. 
Said to be a new difcovery, ib. 
nore. Proceeds from, or is 
clofely conneéted with, fenfi- 
bility, 138, feq. 

Jusriricarion explained 409. 


Kent, men of, whimfical rea- 
fon why they ought to be ex- 
empt from paying any duties 
on brandy, 456. 

Kesiran, the true meaning of, 
244. 

Kexen HAPPUCH, the mean- 
ig of that name, 244. 

Koran, tile of, correfpondent 
with thatof the Hebrew poe- 


try, 253. 


LanxncuaGe, the means of refin- 
ing and afcertaining the Eng- 
lith,g3. 

LaxGuaGes, Greek and Ro- 
man, their perfection owing to 
the itudy and practice of ora- 
tory, 8g. Antient, the tudy 
of, not fo necefiary now as 
heretofore, 92. 

Lay™Men, the writings of, in 
defence of ChriManity, an ho- 
nour co Our country, 155, 

Ceatukr, premium oftercd for 

the 











































the difcovery of a new mate- 

_ rial for tanning, 428, note. 

Lewis XIV. Limier’s Hiftory 
of, cenfured, 3.49. 

Lewis XV. extravagant lamen- 
tations for his illnefs, 111. 
Licorivs’s manufcripts, ac- 

count of, 382,. 

Lime, premium offered for im- 
proving, 428, note, A con- 
fiderable quantity of in the 
compofition of Ruffian and 
Swedith pot afh, 430. 

Limes, recommended in fcorbu- 
tic pains of the legs, and {pots 
of the fkin, 24. A remedy a- 
mong the Negros for pains in 
the bones, ibid. 

Livy, acreduloushiftorian, 344, 
note. His account of the vic- 
tory gained by Camillus over 
the Gauls, contradiéted by o- 
ther writers, ibid. 

Locke, as eminent for his regard 
to Scripture, as for his philo- 
fophical works, 155. 


Aoyos, true fenfe of that word, | 


1 Pet. iii. 393. 

LonciTupE, why it cannot of- 
ten be found from obfervation 
30. 

Lowru, Dr. his Latin paraphrafe 
of Ifa. xiv. commended, 440, 
441. His criticifm on the fame 
chapter commended, 544. 

Luxe, St. publithed his gofpel 
before any of the reft wrote 
theirs, 40. 

Ly.iszumM, fiege of, 484. 

M 


Macnitupe of aquantity, what 
mathematicians mean by the 
finding of, 288. 

Man, inhabitants of the ifle of, 
enemies to the interefts of 


Great Britain, 447. 
Mawnacers, theatrical, not al- 
way’s in the wrong, 579. 
ANNINGHAM,Bifhop, anecdote 
———- § 80, note. 
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ManuracTuRes, greatefl im- 

- provements in, by men of 
learning, 428. 

Maps, geographical, why often 
erroneous, 30. 

Maraow, fenhbility of, owing 
to the containing membranes, 
128. 

Martine, Dr. George, fome 
account of his life aud writ- 
ings, 13. : 

Marvet, Andrew, juftly cele- 
brated by Mr. Majon, 438. 

Masor eTicat-text, not always 
right, 249. 

Matter, its Vis Inertiz exe 
plained, 276. 

Messana, Battle of, obferva- 
tions on, 346, note. 

MerastTasio, a good guide for 
the ftudy of poetry intended 
to be fet to mufic, 238. 

Merre, Hebrew, obfervations 
on, 250. 

Micua, acorporal, his great bra- 
very, 384. 

Mitttary affairs, fome know- 
lege of, neceffary to a true un- 
derftanding of Polybius, 341. 

Mivitia, national, how injurt- 
ousto a commercial people,171£ 

Mi.ton, paflages in his Para- 
dife Loft defective in point of 
poerry, $32. 

Mrrac ce, that of the loaves in 
the gofpel, an account of, 148 
—I151. 

Mississipi, why not proper for 
inland navigations, 36. 

Mo asses, recommended as a 
prophylactic againf the feurvy 
23. 

Montesquieu, panegyrized b 
M. de uesatn ree Cha- 
racter of, ibid. Where born, 
162. Account of his writings 
and fome tranfactions of his 
life, ibid.—feq. A letter from, 

155. Some particulars of his 
perfon and drefs, 166. Beha- 
viour 
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‘viour ‘in his laft ilnefs, 167. 
His‘family, ibid. 
Moratity,the ——— vin- 
dicated againft the objections of 
Mr. Hume, 474—476. 
wMorion, voluntary, muft pro- 


ceed from an immaterial prin- - 


ciple, 274. 


wYMcuntains, in America, End- 


leis, why fo called, 34. 
Muse, ode to, 560. 
N 


Nagrve-, not being difcoverable 
to the eye, no proof of the-in- 
fenfibility of particular parts, 
129. In order to their fenfi- 
bilicy, muft be in a certain de- 

gree of flexibility-and tenfion, 
130. 
‘PY outratity, Venetian, in 
701, compared with that of 
Hiero, 347, note. 

UN-wron, Sir Haac, as eminent 
for his regard to Scripture, as 
for his ‘philofophical: difcove- 
ries, 155. 

Now- resents among thecler- 
gy, propoial for a tax on, 364. 

O 


Opinions, new, in medicine, 
‘not to be lightly received or 
rejected, 115. 

Opivu faid to have no effet on 
the heart, 125. The contrary 
“infifted on, 139. 

Optica. inttruments, known to 
the antients, 178---181. 

Or aTory, direétions for attain- 
ing, §1--54. Neceflary for the 
fupport of religion, 85---88. 
Its ‘ufe in refining language, 
8g, feq. Study of it would 
contribute to our improve- 
ment in poetry, mufic, paint- 
ing, and iculpture, 98. 

P 


Pain, a greater deftroys the fen- 
fation of a lefs,"127. 

Paiwtina, the advantages it de- 
rives from @racors, 100. 


Paraste, that of the Prodigal 
in the Gofpel, explained and 
applied, +46, 147. : 

Pare’, Ambrofe, his converfa- 
tion with Charles IX. King of 
France, 567. 

Paris, mafiacre of, defcribed, 
564, feq. The occafion of 
putting-a ftop to it, 567, feq. 

Par LIAMENT, Bnitifh, ve baa 
fpeeches in, 107. ‘Reprefenta- 
tives in, illegality of cenfuring 
theiraéts in public papers, 457. 

‘Parts of the human body, feem- 
ingly infenfible in a. natural 
ftate, become very ferfible 
when difeafed, 130---132. ° 

PastTora.s, thofeof Virgil made 
to ferve three different purpofes, 
233. 

Pa sane, the Swede, his ftory 
related, 371. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Quakers in, 
oppofe all neceffary precautions 
for the defence of the inhabi- 
tants, 210, feq. Cruelties of 
the Indians there, 217, feq. 

Prarr, Secretary, fome account 
of, 381. 

PuiLosopuy, its influence on 
the eftablifhed religion of 
Greece, 318—321. Of ule 
to commerce, 429. 

Pirt, Chriftopher, an harmo- 
nious verfifier, 536. His ver- 
fion of the AEneid recommend- 
ed, ibid. 

PruRALIsTS, amongft theclergy, 
a propofal for a tax on, 365. 
Potysius, where born, 335. 

Sent Ambaffador to A-gypt, 

* ibid. General of the /Echean 
horfe, ibid. Sent with others 
prifoner to Rome, 336. His 
friendfhip, and inftruétions in 
the art of war, courted by Sci- 
pio, ibid. Procures the releafe 
of his furviving countrymen, 
337. , Sent by the Romans to 

niake difcoveries in the Atian- 
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_tic ocean, and to. regulate the 
affairs of all the cities in Pelo- 
ponnefus, ibid. Account of his 
writings, ibid. feq. Various 
tranflations of his general hif- 
tory, 338, feq. Obfervations 
on his ftile, 339. 

Pops, his Paftorals not;deftitute 
of new rural images, 537. 
Cenfured for the mixture 
Grecian and Britith ideas, ib. 
Has improved uyon Theocri- 
tus and Virgil, 541,feq. His 
ode on St. Cecilia inferior to 
Dryden’s Alexander’s Feaft, 

Pate ES, true charaéter of, how 
to know, 562. 

PronunciaTion, defects in, 52. 

PropiTia TION explained, 404, 
405- : 

Propositions, thofe felf-evi- 
dent, why demonftrated. by 
Euclid, 5. 

Protestants of France, treaty 
with, and grants made to, 563. 
Maffacre of, 564—568. 

Puncu weak, or negus, ufeful 
to prevent the difeafes incident 
to a Weit-India voyage, 16. 

Py THaGoRAs not unacquainted 
with the telefcope, 178, feq. 


QuaNTITy, what mathemati- . 


cians mean by finding the mag- 
nitude of, 288. 

QUEBEC, intended expeditiva 
again{t, 293. 
QuincTiLiaNn compared with 
Cicero, 50, SI. 

R 


REconciILIATION of men to 
Gwi explained, 404. 

ReFrorMATION Of manners, the 
only way to bring about, 82. 

RerorMers, the firft, their cha- 
rater, 399, 310. Vindicatec 
from the charge of fanaticifm, 
316. Their zeal, on fome oc- 
cafions, intemperate, 317. 
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Recu vs; fome account ofy 4385. 
feq. Refle&ions on his defeat, 
482. Difagreements concerns 
ing his death, ibid, note. 

Reisxe, Rrofeflor, his emenda~ 
tions of the Hippolytus. of Eu- 
tipides, 195. 

ReraisuTion, argument, fora 
future ftate of, 397. 

Revisw, Literary, by whom 
firft invented, 253, 

Review, Monthly, attacked by 


an old wotean, not in her fens 
fes, 282. 


Rune, eftablithment of, contti- 
buted in a great meafure to de- 
ftroy al} true tafte forpoetry, o¢¢ 

Rice, recommended as a pros 
phylattic again& the feurvy,2 3. 

Rocurovcautr, criticifm up 
him and. Brayere, 495, 49, 

Romacnesi, his lyric compa- 
fitions commended, 550. , 

Rycaut, Sir Paul, letter from, 
concerning Turkey, 424 

S. 


SACRIFICES in Scripture, never 
defigned as vicarious fub&itue 
tions, 407. 

SANCTIFICAT 10N explain’d,4@gs 
Sa xk, Count, anecdote concer 
ing, 106. | | 
SCHOLARSHIP, its advantages, 
gfe Ce, never better employ- 


ed than in the 4™provement 
of comascIrCe, 4238. 


Scipio, Publius, indebted to Pe- 
lybius forall his great and good 
qualifications, 3 36. 

Scurvy, progrefs and different 
fpecies of, in the torrid zone, 
20, feq. Caufesof, 22. How 
to prevent, 23. Cure of at fea, 
and in defart places, ib. Par- 
ticular fort of at Cleveland, 24. 

SENSIBILITY, definition of, 11g, 
116. Experiments concerniag, 
ibid.—119. . Obfervations.on, 

128—~132. 

SER- 





Sinrenr, fabulous ftory of, re- 
lated by Livy, 480, note. 

Sitx, rife and progrefs of that 
manufacture, 385. 

Sov L, an argument to prove its 

- immortality, 278. Controver- 

' fy concerning its nature, refi- 
dence, and agency, 120, 121, 
137, 138. 

Suity. Duke of, his character, 
563. Manner of his efcape at 
the maffacre of Paris. 565, feq. 
The part he bore im the attack 


of Cahors, 569, feq. Too 
much an egotift in his writings, 


, ‘, 
Sux and Wind, a fable, 47. 
SurERsTiTion, a remarkable 
. inftance of, 449. 

T 


Tar and Pitch, manner of mak- 


. ing, in New England, 422. 


Taste of the prefent age inclines 
_ » to trifles, 307. 


Tenpvowns, the infenfible, 116. 
THEMISTOCLEs, remarkable a. 
» necdote concerning to, 262. 
Tiorems, mathematical, may 
be reduced to a few primitive 
» truths, 7. 
Tuomson, James, his genius for 
defcriptive poetry, 547. 
TRave, better underftood in 
England than other nations, 
. ee Books of, numerous, but 


ew of them founded on true 
principles, Ib. Bett isechad of 


.. advancing 0.1r own trade, ibid. 

_ -Has its fundamental axioms as 
principles, 511. Its ufe tothe 

* country gentleman, ib. feq. 
Swedifh, difadvantageous to 
the intereft of Great B.i:ain, 
587. 

TRANSLATIONS, what liberty al- 

. lowable in, 45. Literal, why 
often faulty, 46. 


Travers, their ufe defcribed, 
309 


Trinity, the Athanafian doc- 
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trine of, fcarlet-colour’d bealts 
mentioned in the Revelations 
205. 

Vv 

VENEREAL Difeafe, a principal 
refource of authorifm, 460, 
586. 

Verse, blank, the excellence of 
the Enghih, 96. 

Verve, Countefs of, her amour 
with the K. of Sardinia, 377. 
Her death and legacies, 381. 

Vessevs; fmall, in animals, pof- 
feffed of a vibratory motion, 
33%, feq. 

Vircit, paflages in his Geor- 
gics, defeétive in point of poe- 
try, 531. 

Virtue, pleafes more as nature 

+ than as virtue, 493. 

Vo_tratre’s hiflory of the late 
war, not always authentic, 292 
Cenfured, 372. 

Universar Hiftory, authors of, 
cen{fured for two clofe an ad- 
herence to Livy, 345, note. 

Watpote, Sir Robert, charac- 
ter of, 106. Oppofition to, a 
fort of confpiracy, 168. Jufti- 
fication of, 169. 

Wars, forty in Europe finee 
1600, 104. Only one in Great 
Tartary, China, and the In- 
dies during the fame fpace, ib. 

Water, methods of diltinguifh- 
ing between hard and foft, 431 
433. Hard, how to make foft, 
431. Soft, how to make hard, 
ibid, 432. Hardnefs, caufe of, 

32. Hard, remarkably an- 
tifeptic, 433. Sea, an im prove- 
ment in diftilling, 446. Eafy 
method of making frefffand 
good, ib. Method of making 
an artificial chalybeate, 460. 

Women, their influence in mat- 
ters of flate, 305—307, 

Woopen Crutches, fometimes 
more durable than poetical 
compofitions, 577: 












































































